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Introduction 

Sociophonetic perspectives on language variation 


Chiara Celata* and Silvia Calamai** 
* Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa 
** Universita degli Studi di Siena 


1. Why this volume? 

This volume collects seven papers in contemporary sociophonetic research. It 
addresses hot themes in sociophonetics and proposes a fresh look at old prob¬ 
lems still open to debate. A variety of approaches is proposed without neglecting 
the need for a coherent discussion of the nature of variation in speech and how 
speakers develop a cognitive representation of it. These characteristics distinguish 
the present volume from the panorama of comparable sociophonetic literature, 
which mainly consists of textbooks, readers, and journal special issues (as well as 
individual journal articles, conference proceedings, and informal reports). 

According to Jannedy & Hay (2006), contemporary sociophonetics and 
sociophonology differ from early variationist sociolinguistics for their focus on 
the cognitive representation of phonetic variation in the mind of the individual. 
Stated differently, the fundamental purpose of sociophonetic studies should be 
that of analyzing how the concrete communicative experiences are categorized 
by the speakers and, most importantly, of establishing the function of such com¬ 
plex nucleus of information in the structuring of linguistic systems. The fusion of 
sociolinguistics and phonetics occurs therefore within a cognitivist perspective in 
which the probabilistic nature of the language and the interest for the processes 
of language use and comprehension play a special role. The diffused reference to 
usage-based models of language perception, production and representation and 
to Exemplar Theory (Goldinger 1998; Bybee 2000; Pierrehumbert 2001) possibly 
is the most salient cue of the discontinuity from early accounts of sociolinguistic 
variation (see, for a similar reasoning, the paper by Laks et al. in this volume). 
Exemplar Theory is considered a resource for understanding and modelling the 
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dynamics of acquisition of socio-indexical variation (Foulkes 2010). Starting from 
the observation that socio-indexical variation, alongside physically- and mechani¬ 
cally-based phonetic variation, is not dysfunctional to, but rather favors language 
acquisition (a position which is not entirely new; see e.g. Natural Phonology and 
Donegan & Stampe 1979), sociophoneticians recognize that the exemplarist per¬ 
spective is able to account for the fact that socio-indexical variation turns out to 
even be a prerequisite for the development of abstract categories from superficial 
exemplar stores. 

The idea that the vast amount of speech variation experienced daily by chil¬ 
dren acquiring their native language and adult speakers and hearers is a challenge 
for any account of phonological processing can be seen as the principal unifying 
feature of the book. Most contributions agree on the importance of developing 
complex methods and procedures for inspection and quantification of large cor¬ 
pora of speech data; some of them address the problem of how to implement a 
fine-grained instrumental investigation of those subtle details of phonetic varia¬ 
tion that are only unsystematically attested in large corpora of unplanned speech; 
others specifically point to the importance of teasing out the sociophonetic dimen¬ 
sion of variation from other dimensions of variation in speech, which are not 
sociophonetic. 

Sociophonetics emerges therefore as the privileged domain for the investiga¬ 
tion of language variation and change. As a matter of fact, it is the combination of 
theoretical reflections and sophisticated techniques of analysis, both phonetic and 
statistical, which have not reached the same level of elaboration in other domains 
of language investigation that allows the researcher to disentangle step by step 
the role of individual factors (sociolinguistic, physiological, communicative- 
interactional etc.) in the multidimensional space of speech variation. 

At the same time, contemporary sociophonetics acknowledges its significant 
debt to historical dialectology and linguistic geography. Some of the chapters con¬ 
tained in this book offer critical insights into the legacy of traditional variationist 
linguistics, linguistic geography, and dialectology for current accounts of socio¬ 
phonetic variation. There is an apparent historical paradox, clearly emerging in 
some of the papers, in the fact that those dialectal domains that were the first 
targets of modern scientific dialectology (first of all, the Italo-Romance domain) 
are still almost completely unexplored with respect to the social components of 
the observed sound changes. This book contains some concrete efforts toward 
a possible renovation of such eminent dialectological tradition through a more 
systematic examination of the sociolinguistic dimensions of sound change. 

The book collects a brilliant array of contributors. Some of them may be 
considered among the founders of modern sociophonetics. Their field of exper¬ 
tise spans from experimental phonetics to dialectology, from phonology to 
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sociolinguistics. The case studies proposed (covering both Germanic - English and 
German - and Romance languages - French and varieties of the Italo-Romance 
domain) will appeal to the international audience. The originality of many of the 
issues treated and the methodologically sound approaches by which some theo¬ 
retical nodes of the discipline are addressed make this volume a valuable resource 
for scholars interested in speech variation, social uses of language, and phonologi¬ 
cal representations. 


2. Setting the stage: Variationism and sociolinguistics 

In reading William Labov’s paper, entitled “The Sociophonetic orientation of the 
language learner”, one immediately realizes that the sociolinguistic version of 
functionalism has departed drastically from the internalist view of the language. 
It is stated in the article that “the individual does not exist as a unit of linguistic 
analysis” and that the individual patterns of variation have to be addressed not per 
se, but “to the extent to which they respond to wider community patterns”. This 
Copernican revolution in language studies is not new, as the author points out; its 
roots are to be found in the critiques of the autonomy of idiolects of Weinreich, 
Labov, and Herzog (1968). However, the paper reframes the question by analyz¬ 
ing the strategies of phonological learning which allow the speaker/hearer to cope 
with the idiosyncratic constructs attested in the speech input. 

The paper provides evidence that children may or may not adopt the features 
of parental language, depending on how these features match the features of the 
speech community. Children may reject the patterns of parental language and con¬ 
form to the patterns of the surrounding community instead, especially in richly 
stratified societies whose members belong to different social and dialectal groups. 
Linguists are aware of this cross-generational effect because - as the author says - 
they often experience these mismatches in the speech of their own children. 

The paper by Labov is of interest for the study of non-pathological attrition 
under sociolinguistic pressure (Kopke 2004) as well as issues/questions of language 
contact in general. Language attrition studies are most often concerned with adult 
learners (typically, post-pubescent migrants) and the focus of the analysis is gener¬ 
ally on the effects of “transitional” (or intra-generational) bilingualism generated by 
an LI -to-L2 gradual shift. On the contrary, the paper by Labov is strictly concerned 
with the speech of children as opposed to adult parental speech, thus adopting an 
intergenerational perspective. Moreover, the study deals with internally varied lin¬ 
guistic communities, where no specific variety seems to play the role of the “domi¬ 
nant” language. Labov’s study suggests that the range of variation that a speaker 
may experience not only depends on input variability, but also on a smoothing 
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function operated by the linguistic community with respect to that variability. As 
the acquisitional evidence reviewed in the paper demonstrates, the language learner 
has a “compulsion [...] to turn outward” (p. 18) in the direction of the community 
patterns and successive contacts experienced in life after the formation of the initial 
competence may erode parents’ influence in a gradual but continuous way. 

From this analysis the author concludes that the individual patterns are not as 
informative as is normally suggested by proponents of different types of “linguistic 
individualism”; it is rather the case that the larger the picture, the more informa¬ 
tive the data therein. 

The paper by Labov constitutes an excellent introduction to the rest of the 
papers collected in the volume. The emphasis on the accommodation mechanisms 
that individual learners carry out in the construction of individual grammars is 
but one of the many possible responses to the question of how the vast amount of 
speech variation with indexical meaning is cognitively represented - an issue that 
is directly or indirectly addressed by all of the papers in the volume. 

In a similar vein, and taking its inspiration from usage-based models of gram¬ 
mar and exemplar theory (Goldinger 1998; Bybee 2001), the paper by Bernard 
Laks, Basilio Calderone and Chiara Celata “French Liaison and the lexical reposi¬ 
tory” starts from the well-known lexicalist hypothesis that liaison is more fre¬ 
quently realized in those word groups that have strong internal cohesion and high 
frequency of co-occurrence (Bybee 2005), and shows that this hypothesis, whose 
substantial correctness must be confirmed, should be refined in some respects if 
we take the procedures of corpus analysis seriously and investigate a very large 
amount of actual productions realized by different groups of French speakers. 

The materials of the analysis are the 16,805 sites of realized liaisons coded in 
the PFC corpus (Durand et al. 2002). PFC is the largest database of spoken French 
currently available, and has been collected over many years according to the 
“Labovian” paradigm of sociolinguistic enquiries. Based on such large repository 
of actual uses, the paper shows that the liaison distribution is similar to a power- 
law distribution in which a few word junctures are ranked high for productivity 
and account for approximately one-half of the total observations, while a very long 
list of less productive or unproductive junctures accounts for the remaining half 
of the realizations. The authors argue that this statistical distribution goes beyond 
some traditional views of linguistic storage, according to which part of the liaison 
process must be inscribed as a nucleus of stored “constructions” in the mental lexi¬ 
con while low frequency constructions tend to be lost (Bybee 2005). Quite on the 
contrary, liaison shows that storage is limited to a relatively short (but cognitively 
heavy) list of occurrences, while “a productive process of generalization” (p. 39) 
must account for the long tail of dispersed, low-frequency realizations. 
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In this approach, the authors appear to owe much to the view according to 
which the balance between storage and computation in language processing can¬ 
not be defined once and for all. The cost of storage is not necessarily more than 
the cost of processing (e.g., Baayen et al. 2002); in investigating corpora of actual 
uses, storage may be found to cover much of the labour necessary for processing 
specific phenomena, provided that a fine-grained analysis of frequency distribu¬ 
tions is realized. 

The proposed generalizations are found to hold true also for subgroups of data 
as defined by different types of liaison consonants (Ini, /z/, It/) and the speakers’ 
age and educational level. Age was chosen because it is known to be a relevant 
sociolinguistic factor in liaison variation (Durand et al. 2011); on the contrary, 
educational level was chosen because it has always been disregarded in previous 
analyses of French liaison. The results show that variation in liaison production 
as a function of educational level is present in the “tail” of the distribution, that 
is, in that variegated sample of low- and very-low-frequency items which clearly 
turns out to be “the most likely repository of lexical environments differentially 
selected by different groups of speakers” (p.47). In the authors’ opinions, such 
a result confirms the importance of adopting a corpus perspective for the study 
of sociolinguistic variation and suggests that some unexpected forms of socially 
structured variation may emerge if the analysis focuses on the basin of those rare 
productions that only very large databases may include. 


3. Patterns of sociophonetic variation 

The paper “Derhoticisation in Scottish English: A sociophonetic journey” by Jane 
Stuart-Smith, Eleanor Lawson, and James M. Scobbie presents sociophonetic data 
from the cities of the Central Belt of Scotland, Edinburgh and Glasgow, whose 
varieties show evidence of derhoticisation. According to Wells’ (1982) taxon¬ 
omy, Scottish English is usually thought to be a classic rhotic variety of English. 
Nevertheless, historical sources and several sociolinguistic inquiries have estab¬ 
lished that a derhoticisation process is present in selected varieties of Scottish 
English, though with variations related to the speakers’ gender, social class, and 
speech style. The richness of points of view adopted in this study, ranging from 
auditory to acoustic and articulatory analyses, as well as from the discussion of 
different transcription methods to an investigation of the speakers’ perceptual 
responses, forces the reader to reflect on what should be the best way of represent¬ 
ing the complexity of sociophonetic data in our explanation of the speech process¬ 
ing mechanisms adopted by the speakers/hearers in normal linguistic interaction. 
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The link between the auditory, acoustic, and articulatory levels of analysis is 
a crucial point developed in the paper, inasmuch as the authors recognize that 
“each [level] gives a rather different (and incomplete) picture of the ‘same’ thing” 
(p. 68). The paper therefore combines the three different perspectives, including 
Ultrasound Tongue Imaging (UTI), in order to uncover the mechanisms of der- 
hoticisation in production as well as perception. The question of whether and to 
what extent articulatory phonetics may (and has to) be integrated in traditional 
acoustics-based sociophonetic research is indeed a very controversial and topical 
issue (Celata & Calamai 2012). The paper by Stuart-Smith et al. offers a demon¬ 
stration that it is possible to obtain natural, casual speech in an UTI experimental 
setting: according to the collected data, speech style appears to be more depen¬ 
dent on the speakers’ relationships with their interlocutors and the presence of 
friends and peers than with the experimental context in which data themselves 
are collected. 

Particular attention is also devoted to the influence of broadcast media on lan¬ 
guage change. The results of a large-scale research project addressing the question 
of how London-based TV dramas exert their influence on Glaswegian vernacular 
phonology are summarized. The authors claim that the influence of the media 
language functions to emphasize the existent speech diversifications and accelerate 
sound changes in progress, which is more similar to internal developments than 
to the dynamics of language contact. 

The listener is considered from two different points of view in the paper: as 
a phonetic analyst and as an “actor” parsing and responding to the different vari¬ 
ants along the rhotic-derhotic continuum. In the first case, the problems of com¬ 
mon practices of phonetic transcription is addressed. An experiment in which 
three expert phoneticians were requested to label different derhoticized vari¬ 
ants illustrates that the transcribers mostly agreed on the number and the qual¬ 
ity of the variants, while showing at the same time the existence of irreducible 
divergences concerning the position of the category boundaries. Concerning the 
second point, the reviewed studies show that derhoticisation also has a clear per¬ 
ceptual counterpart in the Glaswegian community. This is consistent with the view 
that both perception/imitation and production should be included in systematic 
socio-articulatory studies to develop a clearer picture of how articulatory varia¬ 
tion spreads from speaker to hearer (e.g., Evans 2010) - a point that the authors 
emphasize repeatedly throughout the paper. 

Rosalind Temple’s paper “Where and what is (t,d)? A case study in taking a 
step back in order to advance sociophonetics” departs from the following obser¬ 
vation: in the sociophonetic literature, insufficient attention has been paid to the 
actual phonetic substance of some major variables, such as word-final coronal 
stop deletion in English, usually treated as a categorical variable rule. Word-final 
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coronal stop deletion represents indeed one of the most studied variables in 
English variationist sociolinguistics, and also one of the major focuses of the 
interaction between variationism and phonological theory (mostly from the point 
of view of Lexical Phonology). Nevertheless, according to the author, there are 
grounds for treating (t,d) as a function of common Connected Speech Processes 
observed by many phoneticians in English, rather than a particular variable rule 
restricted to word-final coronal stop deletion. 

The aim of the study is therefore to demonstrate that similarities exist between 
the behaviour of word-final (t,d) stops and that of other word-final stop conso¬ 
nants. The forerunner of this approach can be found in the work of phoneticians 
(among whom, Francis Nolan, Paul Kerswill, and Susan Wright) who promoted 
the view that, in order to uncover the conditions on the occurrence of Connected 
Speech Processes, “it is necessary to adopt the techniques of sociolinguistics 
in conjunction with those of experimental phonetics” (Nolan & Kerswill 1989, 
p. 316). The paper by Temple integrally accepts this point of view by proposing 
an in-depth phonetic acoustic analysis of a large quantity of productions taken 
from the York Corpus of British English (Tagliamonte 1998), featuring a relatively 
standard variety of northern British English. The analysis shows that word-final 
(t,d) consonants “exhibit the same patterns of variability as other word-final stops” 
and “show parallel patterns of interaction with adjacent consonants resulting from 
Connected Speech Processes such as assimilation and cophonation” (p. 123). 

The paper ends with a thorough discussion of different theoretical positions 
on the possibility of modeling the interaction of cognitive and physical phonetic 
effects to account for the observed phenomena of variation in naturalistic speech. 
The author provides arguments in support of those positions that tend to dismiss 
the idea of a sharp separation between cognitive and physiological constraints 
in phonetic effects, and recognizes that the development of articulatory phonet¬ 
ics and its adaptability to the dimensions and the requirements of sociophonetic 
research should be encouraged as it is expected to supply more direct evidence of 
the intricate interaction of cognitively and physiologically constrained effects in 
speech production. 

In moving from Germanic to Romance languages it is necessary to reconsider 
the relationship between contemporary sociophonetics and traditional dialectol¬ 
ogy (or linguistic geography). The latter is probably to be viewed as the cultural 
root of sociolinguistic research in Europe. Yet the problematic nature of this heri¬ 
tage is widely acknowledged, at least to the extent that, on one side, “dialectology 
has been effectively isolated from general linguistics”, while on the other, “scholars 
continue to search for universal principles by manipulating isolated examples - 
subtracting from the available data, rather than adding to them” (Labov 1994:442). 
The Italo-Romance dialectal varieties, with their multidimensional repertory of 
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uses, their geographic micro-diversifications and their extraordinary histori¬ 
cal depth, are not only “the focus in the optical system of Romance linguistics” 
(Lausberg 1974:252), but also an extremely attractive, thus far almost unexplored 
domain for sociophonetic excursions. 

The papers by Giovanna Marotta and Rosanna Sornicola & Silvia Calamai offer 
two different sociophonetic rereadings of Italo-Romance dialectal phenomena. 

G. Marotta’s “New parameters for the sociophonetic indexes. Evidence from 
the Tuscan varieties of Italian” is based on recent empirical work on the pho¬ 
netic variability of Tuscan varieties. It aims at proposing a parametric evaluation 
of sociophonetic variation by making reference to the metaphor of solid bodies. 
Sociophonetic features can be viewed as solid bodies, i.e„ entities that occupy a 
specific space in the domain of language and extend over a specific time span. 
They can be evaluated through a series of parameters, which correspond to the 
dimensions of the solid bodies - i.e., ‘Shape’, ‘Size’, ‘Thickness’, and ‘Weight’. These 
parameters summarize the distributional properties of a specific dialectal phe¬ 
nomenon with respect to its diffusion in the phonological system (e.g., the number 
of segments affected by a given phenomenon), across different speech styles (e.g., 
the degree of control that the speaker can exert over a certain pronunciation fea¬ 
ture), and in the social community (e.g., the prestige or the stigma that a certain 
pronunciation feature may have within a given community). The parameters are 
also shown to be able to account for both categorical and optional or gradient 
properties of phonetic variation. 

The examples are taken from the Tuscan dialectal repertoire: from Gorgia 
Toscana to 1-velarization, from s-affrication to Rafforzamento Sintattico, and oth¬ 
ers. It is shown that the parameters are not independent of one another, at least 
in certain cases. This is due to the fact that they do not refer to the same level of 
linguistic description: ‘Shape’ and ‘Size’ are purely “descriptive parameters”, while 
“‘Thickness’ refers to the speaker’s behavior” and “‘Weight’ makes crucial refer¬ 
ence to the listener” (p. 159). Therefore, a certain variation along the dimension of 
one parameter often carries the consequence of introducing a change in the value 
of a related parameter as well. For this reason, the author envisages among the 
future steps of the analysis the construction of a multi-factorial scale to account for 
the interdependence of selected parameters for individual phonetic phenomena 
of the Tuscan dialectal space, and the clarification of aspects of the “speaking¬ 
listening loop” that appears to be so crucial in the evaluation of socially structured 
variation in speech - as other papers of this volume equally emphasize. 

The liveliness of Italo-Romance dialects and the importance of the sociopho¬ 
netic values associated with local and regional features for the analysis of indi¬ 
vidual variation are also treated in Rosanna Sornicola & Silvia Calamai’s paper 
“Sound archives and linguistic variation: the case of the Phlegraean Diphthongs”. 
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The paper illustrates the usefulness of spontaneous speech sound archives for a 
better understanding of some crucial phonetic phenomena, such as spontane¬ 
ous diphthongization, which are of interest in the domain of sociophonetics. 
As in several previous works (e.g., Sornicola 2002, 2006), the Campania regions 
assumes the role of a linguistic laboratory allowing the verification of different 
models of geographical, stylistic, and social variation. In this paper, particular 
attention is devoted to spontaneous speech analysis and the possibility of detecting 
the variability of the speaker’s consciousness in adopting apparently contradic¬ 
tory speech behaviours, partly to be referred to local vernacular norms, partly to 
regional koines, and partly to adherence to the standard language. The reflections 
of the author find their roots in Schuchardt, Jespersen, and Mathesius’s thoughts 
and indirectly join the manifesto Empirical foundations for a theory of Language 
Change by Weinreich, Labov, Herzog (1968). 

The Phlegrean area is characterized by considerable phenomena of diph¬ 
thongization and vowel alteration which have only partially been studied by dia- 
lectologists. Phlegrean diphthongs represent an interesting case of “structural 
polymorphism”, according to which the same structural unit appears in different 
forms because of segmental processes and/or the combined or alternate action of 
pragmatic and prosodic parameters. Such phenomena often happen beneath the 
speaker’s level of awareness and appear to be highly irregular and unstable in dia¬ 
chronic terms. While former dialectologists such as Salvioni (1911) and Rohlfs 
(1949-54) only reported regular, unequivocal results (e.g. [e] > [ai], [o] > [au]), the 
meticulous examination of spontaneous, unplanned speech allows the sociophone¬ 
tician to detect the highly variable nature of these diphthongs: the individual vowels 
follow different trajectories of diphthongisation inside the same text produced by 
the same speaker, according to variability in the prosodic and pragmatic conditions. 
The paper therefore demonstrates that micro-variationist analysis is an excellent 
tool for studying highly variable phenomena which seem to be indifferent to the 
traditional parameters of sociolinguistic variation (e.g. gender, age, social class). 

The paper also stresses the potential of sound archives in offering phonetic 
data distributed over a long chronological stretch. One of the points that close the 
paper recalls Labov’s (1994) reflections on the dichotomy between apparent time 
and real time: as linguists, we feel compelled to be able to trace linguistic changes 
over long periods of time. According to Labov (1994:11), there are essentially two 
ways of accumulating real-time data: by “reviewing the past”, and by “repeating 
the past”. The limits of the first way are well known by field researchers: historical 
documents survive by chance and not by design, they are fragmentary and can 
only provide positive evidence. By contrast, to achieve the “repetition” of the past, 
it is necessary to return to the scene of a previous study and repeat it as closely 
as possible, in a time and money consuming field research (“it is important to 
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consider whether the outcome will be so decisive that the game is worth the can¬ 
dle”; Labov 1994:75). In this respect, oral archives, digital preservation and audio 
restoration offer a substantial contribution to the study of language changes. The 
lack of phonetic records for instrumental measurements in the real time axis may 
be counterbalanced by a deeper exploration of this kind of Intangible Cultural 
Heritage, which is the result of a composite work of Voice’ preservation performed 
by dialectologists as well as anthropologists and ethnographers along the twentieth 
century (Ginouves 2011). The exploration of sound archives may provide impor¬ 
tant insights for the development of a true historical experimental sociophonetics, 
as the Sornicola & Calamai s paper attempts at demonstrating. 


4. Problematic sociophonetics 

With Adrian Simpson’s paper “Ejectives in English and German - Linguistic, 
sociophonetic, interactional, epiphenomenal?” the reader is engaged in a close 
inquiry on the apparent spread of ejectives in varieties of British English. The pro¬ 
duction of ejectives in English (as compared to German) is a case of articulatory 
variation that does not properly fit with the traditional classification of sociopho¬ 
netic change. 

Phonetic variation of English and German ejectives is analysed with respect 
to two different dimensions: function and production. The fine phonetic detail in 
ejectives articulation is discussed; the paper does not directly rely on a large and 
sociolinguistically stratified mass of speech data, as other papers of the volume do, 
though several hours of a television comedy are the reference data set of the analy¬ 
sis and attention is devoted to conversational situations. Moreover, it is argued that 
the analysis of the contexts in which the sound change unfolds must also proceed 
cautiously, as the structural context (e.g., word-finality) and the conversational 
context (e.g., spontaneous conversation with floor-holding pause) interact in natu¬ 
ral language production in such a way that “within normal interaction, there are 
different categories of word-finality or pre-pausality, different contexts which may 
or may not be accompanied by different bundles of phonetic events” (p. 190). 

Simpson’s paper can therefore be seen as a purposely provocative conclusion 
to this volume, inasmuch as it clearly points out issues in the study of ongoing 
sound changes that are problematic for current sociophonetic research. 

In particular, the sound change involving the apparent spread of ejectives in 
varieties of British English appears to be somewhat atypical for a number of rea¬ 
sons. First, it seems to have an internal and independent origin in several neigh¬ 
boring varieties, rather than a contact-induced source. Second, it is characterized 
by a rather low degree of predictability of occurrence in the different contexts, 
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since much variation is attested across speakers and also within the speech of indi¬ 
vidual speakers. Third, the auditory output is ambiguous with respect to the glottal 
and articulatory mechanisms, in such a way that the observed variability is incon¬ 
sistent with some proposed theories of the propagation of sound changes from 
listeners’ misinterpretations (e.g., Ohala 1974). The author appropriately argues 
that only a combination of different instrumental techniques, such as transillu¬ 
mination and airflow measurements, would produce a substantial advancement 
in the investigation of the articulatory mechanisms of ejectives’ production - a 
position that reinforces similar arguments expressed in several other papers in 
the book. Fourth, the attested articulatory and functional ambiguity of ejectives 
is necessarily related to the very low number of occurrences in a given corpus. 
More specifically, the paper reports that in three hours of the television comedy 
The Office, only eight instances of ejectives were identified. This poses obvious 
problems from a methodological point of view: how would it be possible to apply 
a corpus perspective in the study of such infrequent speech phenomena? How 
should we track the precise development in time and space of marginal phonetic 
features by avoiding at the same time over-interpretations (besides misinterpreta¬ 
tions) of the data? The author also points out that the level of phonetic-articulatory 
detail generally annotated in the available corpora is insufficient to the analysis of 
the spread of ejectives throughout the English language. 

Some of these concerns, and particularly the latter, are probably also valid 
for several other phenomena worthy of sociophonetic investigation. This clearly 
encourages sociophonetics to pursue the journey through territories that in all 
probability still contain more surprises than might be expected. 


5. Acknowledgments 

The idea for this book originated during the international workshop 
“Sociophonetics, at the crossroads of speech variation, processing and commu¬ 
nication”, which was held at Scuola Normale Superiore in Pisa in December 
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contribute to a comprehensive overview of the issues tackled in contemporary 
sociophonetic research. 
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the chapters were patiently rewritten more than once in order to improve the 
book’s internal consistency and readability. We gratefully acknowledge the editors 
of the Studies in Language Variation series for their careful comments and sug¬ 
gestions throughout the various stages of the work. We are particularly grateful 
to Pier Marco Bertinetto for having provided us with the unique opportunity of 
organizing the sociophonetic workshop in Pisa, and for having supported all our 
subsequent scientific and editorial initiatives. 

Our hope is that the volume will be a stimulus to further productive inquiry 
into the nature of sociophonetic variation and the way in which the speakers and 
hearers of a language organize sociophonetic information in their mental repre¬ 
sentation of speech. 
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PART I 


Variation and sociolinguistics 




CHAPTER 1 


The sociophonetic orientation 
of the language learner 


William Labov 

University of Pennsylvania 


This paper is an effort to define the phonetic target of the language learner: what 
are the data that the child focuses on in becoming a native speaker? A number 
of studies are reviewed to show that children reject the idiosyncratic features 
of their parents’ phonetic system if they do not match the pattern of the larger 
speech community: in the acquisition of the Philadelphia and New York City 
dialects; the formation of a new dialect in Milton Keynes; the spread of the low 
back merger in eastern New England; the reduction of the future marker in Tok 
Pisin. The end result is a high degree of uniformity in both the categorical and 
variable aspects of language, where individual variation is reduced below the 
level of linguistic significance. 


1. Introduction 

This paper is an attempt to define the target of the child who is engaged in acquir¬ 
ing the phonetics and phonology of a language: asking, what are the data that 
the child attends to in the process of becoming a native speaker? The argument 
to be advanced here is that the human language learning capacity is aimed at the 
acquisition of the most general community pattern. The end result is a high degree 
of uniformity in both the categorical and variable aspects of language produc¬ 
tion, where individual variation is reduced below the level of linguistic signifi¬ 
cance. This approach to the nature of language is aligned to the central dogma of 
sociolinguistics: 

1 . the community is conceptually and analytically prior to the individual. 

For linguistic analysis, this means that the behavior of an individual can be under¬ 
stood only through the study of the social groups of which he or she is a member. 
Following the approach outlined in Weinreich et al. (1968), language is seen as an 
abstract pattern located in the speech community and exterior to the individual. 
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Language is a social fact. In Durkheim’s terms, “ways of behaving, thinking 
and feeling, exterior to the individual, which possess a power of coercion by which 
they are imposed on him” (Durkheim 1895:5 [my translation]). 

The human language faculty, an evolutionary development rooted in human 
physiology, is then viewed as the capacity to perceive, reproduce and employ such 
generalized patterns. 

The opposing point of view, common even among students of the speech com¬ 
munity, is that the individual constructs a grammar on the basis of the particular 
set of input data to which he or she is exposed in the formative years. Since in this 
view, the language learning mechanism is not programmed to delete idiosyncratic 
constructs, the end result is that each learner winds up with a particular version of 
the grammar based on individual experience. The speech community is then seen 
as a vague average or assembly of these idiolectal variants. 

Enthusiasm for the individual is not a new development. Thus Durkheim 
notes, “the word coercion, by which we define [social facts], has a risk of irritating 
the zealous partisans of an absolute individualism. As they believe that the indi¬ 
vidual is perfectly autonomous, they feel that the individual is diminished each 
time that it seems that he does not act entirely by himself” (Durkheim 1895:6). 

Although the critique of the idiolect in Weinreich et al. (1968) was widely 
accepted, a tendency to focus on the individual recurs with striking regularity. So 
Janet Holmes on Sociolinguistics and the Individual writes 

The linguist should be able to pin-point the development of a language as a result 
of individual choices, and [...] the sociolinguist should try to relate changes in 
social structure to changes in individual cultural values as expressed through 
speech in social interaction. Individual behavior is thus seen as the proper start¬ 
ing point for sociolinguistic investigation. (Holmes 1969) 

Le Page & Tabouret-Keller (1985) see language as essentially idiosyncratic. 
Language is for them the linguistic repertoire of the individual; the individual 
is “the locus of his language” (Le Page & Tabouret-Keller 1985:116). Johnstone’s 
book on The Linguistic Individual (1996) is devoted to the argument that we should 
think about language from the perspective of the individual speaker, rather than 
the perspective of the social aggregate or the abstract linguistic system. 

The general perspective put forward here reinforces the contrary view. It is 
argued that the individual does not exist as a unit of linguistic analysis. Though the 
recordings and judgments of sociolinguistic research are gathered from individual 
speakers, their idiosyncratic behavior is not our focus, but rather the extent to 
which they respond to wider community patterns. 

The compulsion for the language learner to turn outward may be thought of 
as the end result of a competition between two types of language learning. In one 
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type each individual forms a grammar that is informed primarily by the initial 
input and is the unique product of his or her individual experience. The other type 
is programmed to keep smoothing the result with data from following contacts (up 
to a certain limit). This second type is outwardly bound, in the sense that it searches 
for the community pattern as epistemologically prior to the individual pattern. 

The suggestion here is that from an evolutionary point of view, the second 
type will survive, and has survived, at the expense of the first. 

Most readers will have personal evidence that children do not adopt those 
features of their parents’ dialect that fail to match the pattern of the surrounding 
community. Linguists are especially conscious of such mismatches with their par¬ 
ents or with their children. For my general argument, I will want to go beyond this 
personal experience and consider systematic studies of this process. 


2. Rejection of parental idiosyncrasy 
2.1 The King of Prussia study 

A clear view of how children reject their parents’ dialect can be drawn from that 
part of the Philadelphia Neighborhood Study which was designed by Payne (1976, 
1980). For the upper middle class neighborhood, she selected King of Prussia, a 
new suburb that barely existed in the 1940s. A rapid development of electronic and 
chemical industries drew half of the population from metropolitan Philadelphia 
and half from out-of-state communities with very different vowel systems: 
Massachusetts, New York, and Cleveland. 

Payne’s study included the acquisition of the Philadelphia dialect by 34 chil¬ 
dren of out-of-state parents. In Figure 1, the vertical axis is the percent of children 
who consistently rejected their parents’ dialect in favor of the Philadelphia pattern. 
From left to right we have the fronting of (aw) to [eo] or [eo], the centralization 
of /ay/ before voiceless finals in like, right, fight before voiceless consonants, the 
fronting of (ow) in go, boat, road, the raising of the nucleus of (oy) in choice, boy, 
and the fronting of (uw) in do, dew, move, etc. 

The two upper lines show that the majority of children who spent at least 
half of their formative years in Philadelphia departed from their parents’ pat¬ 
tern consistently - those who arrived from birth to 4 and from 5 to 9 years old. 
Those who came later did not, except for the fronting of /ow/. But conversely 
it should be noted that a third at least still showed some traces of the parental 
system. Though parents are not the target of language learning, they are not 
without influence. 
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Figure 1. Acquisition of Philadelphia variables by 34 children of out-of-state families 
in King of Prussia by age of arrival. Based on Payne (1980). 


2.2 Milton Keynes 

A second study of a new town was Kerswill and Williams’ research in Milton Keynes, 
composed of inmigrants from many different areas of England (Williams & Kerswill 
1999; Kerswill & Williams 2000). Milton Keynes did not exist in 1971, but grew to 
176,000 in 1991. Three quarters of its residents came from the southeastern England: 
35% from London, 32% from other southern counties, but only 3% from the imme¬ 
diate sub-region within 15 minutes drive. This project was elegantly and carefully 
designed to record the phonology of 8 boys and 8 girls at each of three age levels: 4, 
8 and 12 years old, together with the caretakers of each, a total of 96 speakers. The 
new Milton Keynes dialect that arose was a distinct entity to combining the some 
features of London and the home counties with some remnants of the local dialect. 

Kerswill and Williams provide Figure 2 for the Milton Keynes development 
of the variable (ow), in goat, go, road, etc. The distribution of phonetic variants 
are shown for the three age levels of children together with that for their female 
caretakers. The horizontal axis shows the frequencies of three variants: front nuclei 
with unrounded glides, front nuclei with rounded glides, and back upgliding vow¬ 
els with a central or back glide, The four-year-olds have clearly not departed from 
the pattern of their parents and caretakers following them in a moderate percent of 
the second variant and a high representation of the third. But the eight and twelve- 
year-olds have, shifting massively to the front nuclei with rounded glides. Though 
Kerswill and Williams do not match individual children with their caretakers, it is 
clear that by eight years of age, these children no longer take their parents’ vowel 
systems as the target for language learning. 
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Figure 2. Development of local phonetic forms for (ow) in goat, go, road etc. in Milton 
Keynes by age. From Kerswill and Williams (1994). 


2.3 The future in Tok Pisin 

A dramatic view of the disconnect between parents and children is found when 
a pidgin language, with no native speakers shifts to a creole as a generation of 
children grow up with this as their first language. Bickerton (1981) treats these 
as linguistically orphaned, forced to use their naked language learning ability 
because they do not recognize their parents speech as legitimate language. Sankoff 
& Laberge (1973) studied this process in the development of the future marker 
BAI of Tok Pisin (derived from baimbai). Adults tended to give this formative 
secondary stress, realizing ‘He will go’ as /em bai i-go/, while children tended to 
reduce /bai/ to [bs] in [embsigo] or even [embigo]. 

(1) Parent Child 

em bai i-go em b(a) i-go 

Figure 3 shows the maintenance of secondary stress of bai on the vertical axis 
with age on the horizontal axis. As a whole, parents are very different from their 
children: 35 to 70% bai with secondary stress and children at much lower levels: 5 
to 45%. However, when Sankoff added to her original diagram the lines connect¬ 
ing parents to children, we observe that they are largely parallel. As the King of 
Prussia study in §2.1 showed, the influence of the parental input is not completely 
eliminated even when children have absorbed the new community norm. 
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□ Children 
♦ Parents 


Age 


Figure 3. Percent secondary stress on future marker BAI of Tok Pisin by parents and 
children (source: Sankoff & Laberge 1973 and G. Sankoff, personal communication). 


2.4 The low back merger in Eastern Massachusetts 

Children’s acquisition of a new change can also be observed quite clearly in Johnson’s 
study of the spread of the low back merger in eastern Massachusetts (2009). In the 
area of eastern Massachusetts around Boston, there is a complete merger of /ol and 
/oh/ in cot and caught, Otto and auto, etc. while in the region next to Rhode Island, 
this distinction is maintained . 1 Figure 4 is Johnson’s map of the boundary that he 
established between the merged region on the right and the unmerged region on the 
left. He found that this boundary was stable across two or three adult generations but 
when he studied families in the border towns of Attleboro and Seekonk, he found a 
rapid shift towards the merger in the youngest generation. 

Figure 5 shows the state of the merger among the children of the families 
that Johnson studied in the town of Seekonk. The vertical axis registers Seekonk 
children’s grade in school, and along the horizontal axis are grouped the various 
families according to whether mothers, fathers, or both make the distinction. In 
grades 2-6 there is a belt of 10 black symbols indicating complete merger, while 
older children maintain the distinct system of the community and younger chil¬ 
dren have not completely emerged from the influence of their parents. 


1 . As the captions indicate, the area to the west where /oh/ and lot are distinct shows the 
merger of /ah/ in father with lol in bother, while these are distinct in the area to the east where 
lo / and /oh/ are merged. 
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/ah/WoM/oh/ =/o/ =/o/ /ah/=/o/=/oh/ 


Figure 4. Western boundary of low back merger area in eastern Massachusetts 
established by Johnson (2009). 
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Figure 5. Low back vowel systems in Seekonk children by grade and parental system. 
Elementary schools: A = Aitkin, M = Martin, N = North (source: Johnson 2010, Figure 5.3). 
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But although parents’ influence may be eroded, it is not eliminated immediately as 
children mature. We can trace the persistence of the waning influence of parents 
by comparing the relative influence of mothers and fathers. Since female caretak¬ 
ers are the primary source for first language learning, we can expect the effect of 
having a mother with a distinct system would outweigh the effect of a father with 
a distinct system. Table 1 is drawn from Johnson’s School Survey in Attleboro. The 
figures register a distinctness score where 4 is maximum in children’s response to 
minimal pairs as ‘same’ or ‘different’. We see that having a mother who makes the 
distinction (but a father who doesn’t) yields twice as a high a distinctness score as 
the reverse situation. 


Table 1. Distinctness scores for Attleboro 8 th grade subjects cross tabulated by parents’ 
dialect origins (Johnson 2010). 4 = clearly distinct in two minimal pairs. 1 = clearly 
merged in two minimal pairs. 



Distinct mother 

Merged mother 

Distinct father 

2.59 (N = 24) 

0.83 (N = 6) 

Merged father 

1.67 (N = 6) 

0.70 (N = 37) 


2.5 The change of apical to uvular Irl in Montreal 

We can now shift to a view of the rejection of parental influence by a slightly older 
group: adolescents. Figure 6 is from Sankoff and Blondeau’s (2007) real-time re¬ 
study of the shift from apical to uvular Irl in Montreal. The traditional Quebecois 
dialect of Montreal used consistent apical Irl in rouge, arrive, pour, etc. The new 
uvular form spread geographically from the Quebec City area, though it was also 
identified with continental standard French. 

In Figure 6 the percent uvular [R] appears on the vertical axis and age of the 
speaker on the horizontal axis. Black symbols show percent [R] in 1971 and the 
grey symbols in 1984. The four black arrows connect the 1971 and 1984 values 
of speakers who increased their use of the uvular variant from some intermedi¬ 
ate value in 1971. These four adolescents had not departed completely from their 
parents in 1971, but 13 years later, in 1984, they had done so. 

At upper left are seven black diamonds representing adolescents who had 
already achieved 100% uvular (R) by 1971 and maintained it in 1984. The parents 
of these seven adolescents were part of a community that used 100 % apical (r). 
In fact, when parents of these adolescents do appear in the recordings of the 1971 
interviews, they do use 100% apical [r]. We conclude that 100% apical would have 
been their model in early LI acquisition. It is clear that the majority of adolescent 
speakers in 1971 had taken as their target a form of Irl quite distinct from that of 
their parents and 7 out of 12 achieved consistent control over this uvular form. 
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♦ Panel 71 
■ Panel 84 


Figure 6 . Shift of /r/ from apical [r] to uvular [R] in Montreal (from SankofF and 
Blondeau 2007). 


2.6 Second vs. third generation in New York City 

The pattern seen with relative influence of competing dialects is repeated with 
even greater clarity when the caretakers are not native speakers of the dominant 
language of the speech community. With the massive immigration into the U.S. 
from southern and eastern Europe in the late 19th century, large numbers of chil¬ 
dren acquired English in households where the caretakers were native speakers of 
Italian, Polish, Yiddish, Greek, and many other languages. There is ample evidence 
that the foreign accent of the parent has no influence on the adult English of the 
next generation. 

This appears most clearly in a comparison of second and third generations 
that I was able to make in the 1963 study of New Yorkers on the Lower East Side 
(Labov 1966). In the sample of 81 adults, it was possible to make two such com¬ 
parisons. Among nine upper middle class Jewish men, age 21-39 years, three were 
2nd generation, with Yiddish-speaking parents, and six were third generation, 
with English speaking parents. Among nine working class Jewish women, age 
40-65, six were second generation and three were third generation. The linguistic 
variables were (eeh) and (oh). The raising of (seh) carries [bsed] to [be:ad] and 
[bi:ad], while the raising of /oh/ carries [kafi] to [kuafi]. Both use a 40-point scale 
of height: for (oh), 10 shows a consistent low lax vowel close to [u] and 40 shows 
consistent high tense ingliding vowels approximating [ua]. Both of these sound 
changes run counter to a direct influence of Yiddish on English, which gives us 
lax [a bed men] instead of tense [be:ad me:an] and [a kup kufi] instead of [a Lvp 
ko:afi]. Table 2 shows the results of this comparison. 
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Table 2. Comparison of two vowel variables in second and third generations 
in New York City. 



Upper middle class Jewish 


Working class Jewish 



Younger men [21- 

-30 years] 


Older women [40-65 years] 



/ash/ scores 

/oh/ scores 

/seh/ scores /oh/ scores 


2nd gen 3rd gen 

2nd gen 

3rd gen 

2nd gen 3rd gen 2nd gen 

3rd gen 

N 

3 6 

3 

6 

6 3 6 

3 

Mean 

31.0 30.3 

27.0 

24.5 

28.6 28.6 19.9 

20.6 

Std dev 

7.8 5.8 

1.6 

4.8 

3.9 10.9 3.5 

1.1 

t-test 

0.15 

0.86 


0.47 0.33 



There are no significant differences between generations for either group in the rais¬ 
ing of (seh). Nor are there any significant differences between the 2nd and 3rd gen¬ 
erations in the raising of (oh). We see that the eventual result for young and middle 
aged adults is the same for children whose parents were speakers of Yiddish and 
those whose parents were native speakers of the New York City dialect. 


2.7 The effect of ethnicity on sound change in Philadelphia 

In the 1970s, the Philadelphia Neighborhood Study created a stratified sample of 
the white mainstream areas of Philadelphia in ten neighborhoods that embod¬ 
ied a full range of social classes and ethnicities (Labov 1980, 2001). The circles 
on Figure 7 shows the mean values of the vowels of 116 speakers. The arrows 
indicate the direction of change as determined by the age coefficients of step¬ 
wise multiple regression. The head of the arrow represents the expected values 
for speakers 25 years younger than the mean age for the sample; the tails of the 
arrow show expected values for speakers 25 years older than the mean . 2 The 
three largest arrows indicate the new and vigorous changes in the system; here 
we are focusing on the raising and fronting of ley/ in checked syllables: main, 
paid, late, etc. This change in progress was first recognized in the course of the 
acoustic analysis of the 116 speakers but is found consistently across all social 
groups. These results from apparent time studies were confirmed by a re-study 
in real time by Conn (2005). 

Table 3 shows the full output of the regression analysis for the fronting of 
ley/ in checked syllables. Age is negative and significant at < .0001 probability, 
as Figure 7 indicated: that is, the younger the speaker, the higher the value of the 


2 . Expected values for FI and F2 are calculated by multiplying the age coefficients in the output 
of the regression times 25 or -25 and adding this to the regression constant. 
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P < .001 


Figure 7. Mean values of vowels for the Philadelphia Neighborhood Study (N = 116). 
Arrows represent age coefficients in stepwise regression. Head of arrow: expected value 
for speakers 25 years younger than the mean; tail or arrow expected value for speakers 25 
years older than the mean. 

second formant. Female gender is positive at an amount equivalent to a 25 year dif¬ 
ference in age at < .01 probability. Membership in the upper working class (com¬ 
pared to the residual group, the lower working class) is a somewhat larger effect, 
at < .05 probability level. Residence in the oldest settled working class neighbor¬ 
hood (“Wicket St.” in Kensington) contributes even more, again < .01. But Jewish 
ethnicity is not a significant effect, nor is Italian, Irish, WASP or German. Finally, 
I entered Generational status, to ensure comparison with the New York City data: 
this too fails to show a significant effect. In other words, the use of a second lan¬ 
guage or dialect has no linguistic consequence for those who follow. 


Table 3. Stepwise regression output for fronting of checked /ey/ in the Philadelphia 
Neighborhood Study [N = 112] as registered by second formant measurements. 


Variable 

Coefficient 

Probability 

Age (* 25 yrs) 

-85 

<0.0001 

Female 

83 

0.008 

Upper working class 

108 

0.026 

Wicket St. neighborhood 

145 

0.004 

Jewish 

-169 

n.s. 

Italian 

38 

n.s. 

Irish 

-2 

n.s. 

Wasp 

-91 

n.s. 

German 

-98 

n.s. 

Generational status 

9 

n.s. 
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3. Where ethnicity emerges 

Some recent studies indicate situations where ethnicity and foreign language back¬ 
ground do emerge as significant factors in community studies. Boberg (2004) finds 
strong differentiation of Irish, Italian and Jewish speakers of English in Montreal. 
He attributes this to the minority status of English, where distinct ethnic neighbor¬ 
hoods are separated by French-speaking areas and exposure to general Canadian 
English is limited. Wagner (2013) reports small differences between Irish- and 
Italian-American girls in the contact in a Philadelphia high school. Here the ethnic 
effect appears to be mediated by the fact that the Irish group favored the stance of 
“toughness” associated with linguistic features like the backing of centralized (ayO) 
in light, fight, etc. These linguistic effects of ethnicity do not run counter to the 
major theme of this article: the fact that children reject those features of their par¬ 
ents’ language that deviate from the speech community in which they are raised. 


4. Conclusion 

We then have gained some idea of what is to be learned, and how the language 
learner looks outward to master the broader community patterns. The study of lin¬ 
guistic variation is sometimes pursued as a way of showing how different people are 
from one another. And it is perfectly true that the larger our data base becomes, the 
more often will statistical analysis reveal subtle differences among subgroups of the 
population. I have tried to turn the focus away from those minor subdivisions and 
ask us to account for the uniformities that result from the outward orientation of 
the language learning faculty. Though we have much to learn from micro-analysis, 
we have more to learn from our efforts to grasp the larger pattern. 
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In this paper we propose a frequency analysis of French liaison that focuses 
on the liaison environments attested in the PFC database. The results of the 
analysis show the existence of a significant relationship (statistically interpreted 
as a power-law distribution) according to which a very restricted set of liaison 
environments has very high frequency of occurrence in the corpus and is sub¬ 
stantially untouched by phonological and sociolinguistic variation, while a large 
“periphery” of infrequent uses appears to show significant aspects of style- and 
speaker-dependent variation. The study therefore demonstrates the importance 
of basing any variationist analysis on very large data sample, such as those pro¬ 
vided by contemporary, well-reasoned linguistic corpora. 


1. Introduction: Datum and exemplum approaches in the study 

of phonological variation 

That the phonology of a living language should be based on the description and 
analysis of actual usage, as manifested by the concrete occurrences in the language 
in question, is a proposition which may seem to be self-evident. In the contempo¬ 
rary period, however, scientific practice does not support it entirely, and the use 
of corpora appears to be a minority option among many research orientations 
(Laks 2008, 2011). 

With the Chomskyan critique of the finite nature of corpora and the limits of 
the syntagmatic model (Chomsky 1957,1965), the paradigm of the exemplum (Laks 
2008) was to dominate the field for a period of more than thirty years. Whatever the 
question to be addressed, it sufficed to invoke a small number of examples deemed 
to be pertinent, or even crucial for a given reasoning, to support specific hypotheses 
as well as broad theoretical assumptions. The phonology of French did not remain 
untouched by the generative drift of the period. Even before the publication of SPE, 
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the first doctoral thesis applying the framework and methods of SPE was defended. 
Schane (1965) thus devoted a 45 page chapter to the analysis of French schwa, 
consonantal liaison, h aspire, liaisons within the verbal group, inversions and final 
fixed consonants. Notwithstanding the complexity of the phenomena addressed, 
which had hitherto produced thousands of pages of analysis, Schane’s very modest 
chapter based treatment of those six issues in French phonology on a total of 73 
examples. In all, the thesis put forward a total of 41 ordered rules. It was up to the 
reader to assess such a ratio between rules and examples. 1 

During the 20th century the surge in the power of linguistic corpora and 
databases, coupled with the development of efficient sampling tools in the frame¬ 
work of computational linguistics, has facilitated the availability of an ever-larger 
and more varied range of linguistic data. Sociolinguistics (especially ‘Labovian 
variationism) had a great role in developing the paradigm of datum in linguistics 
(Labov 2004). The problem of structured heterogeneity and inherent variation in 
the grammar of any language system has been the focus of the scientific approach 
since Weinreich et al. (1968); sociolinguistics presents itself as a corpus linguistics 
that takes seriously the internal social organization of the linguistic community 
being examined. However, with the contemporary quantitative approaches and the 
development of corpus linguistics proper the use of the datum is no longer limited 
to the description of social variation; on the contrary, it reaches to the very heart 
of linguistic explanations in several domains such as acquisition, lexical storage, 
community patterns of variation, heterogeneous linguistic competence (such as 
pidginization, creolization, dialect formation or loss). The scientific study of lin¬ 
guistic usage (Langacker 2000; Bybee 2006) and corpus linguistics converge in 
these contemporary approaches, giving rise to quantitative and variable models 
of language acquisition in psycholinguistics (e.g., Tomasello 2003, 2008), proba¬ 
bilistic and stochastic models of language variation in formal descriptions (e.g., 
Boersma & Hamann 2009), and contemporary sociophonology, that very strongly 
shows the traces of this new empiricism in linguistic studies. At the crossroads of 
traditional sociolinguistics and experimental phonology, contemporary sociopho¬ 
nology investigates the phenomena of speech use and comprehension from a cog- 
nitivist perspective and explicitly borrows themes and concepts from experimental 
psychology, particularly from exemplar theory and the idea that multi-sensorial 
mnestic traces are stored in the mind of the speaker according to their distribution 
(frequency) and recoverability (recency) (Goldinger 1998; Foulkes & Docherty 
2006; Johnson 2006). In recent sociophonological studies, the emergence of a lin¬ 
guistic category (be it phonological or socio-indexical) is predicted on the basis 


i. Twenty-six examples for truncation and elision, 14 for fixed final consonants and numeral 
adjectives, 3 for aspirated h, 2 for hiatus, 20 for junctures in verbal groups and for inversions, 8 
for postpositioned pronouns. Twenty-two additional examples are quoted in the footnotes. 
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of observable mechanisms of statistically oriented learning and the formation of 
secondary assemblages within the classes of exemplars (Foulkes 2006). Such pre¬ 
dictability is therefore based on the acknowledgement of corpus linguistics as a 
normal sociophonological practice (see also the Sornicola’s paper in this volume). 

It was within this theoretical and empirical context, characterised by the 
return to the forefront of a corpus-based linguistics, that the “Phonologie du 
Franqais Contemporain” (PFC) programme has been constructed and developed 
since 1999 (Durand et al. 2002, 2005). The aim of the PFC programme is to con¬ 
struct a significant repository of contemporary French that will enable researchers 
to address the diversity of the oral usages of the language, both within France and 
in the wider French-speaking world. 2 The construction of a large database which 
has been devised, labelled and standardised in order to allow as many types of 
secondary analyses as possible, rests at the heart of the programme whose initial 
objectives can be enumerated as follows: 

a. to provide a linguistically faithful and scientifically constructed image 
of spoken French, in both its unity and diversity, be it social, stylistic, or 
geographical; 

b. to enable researchers to test the hypotheses and phonological models, whether 
old or new, that are proposed for French, both in synchronic and in diachronic 
terms; 

c. to construct a representative database on the basis of a common and stan¬ 
dardised methodology which allows secondary analyses to be undertaken in 
a variety of theoretical frameworks; 

d. to provide new reference data for applications in the domain of automatic 
processing of speech, French teaching and French linguistics. 

Currently containing more than 900,000 words, the PFC is one of the largest audio¬ 
oral databases in the world. Over the course of the past ten years, 169 research¬ 
ers have participated in the PFC programme (empirical enquiries, transcription, 
coding etc.). 3 In 2010, thirty-three geographical regions of the French-speaking 
world accounting for seventy-six locations of enquiry were involved. Among the 


2 . In addition to France, PFC covers Belgium, Switzerland, Canada, Louisiana, the Maghreb, 
the Near and the Middle East, Africa, the French Caribbean Islands, the Indian Ocean, the 
Pacific. All information, data, protocols, the list of researchers and research teams involved, and 
the results of the programme can be accessed on the PFC website (www.projet-pfc.net). 

3 . The programme itself draws on the support of twelve different research teams and has ben- 
efitted from various funding sources. More than ten doctoral projects have been either partly or 
entirely carried out within the framework of the programme, and five others are still in progress. 
More than 150 publications concerning the whole domain of French phonology have come out 
from the PFC programme. 
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seventy-six enquiries, thirty-three are now terminated, and are available in the 
PFC database. In addition, thirty-three are still being processed (transcription, 
coding, etc.) and ten are currently being completed. In all, the PFC base now 
boasts recordings of 489 French speakers representing a total of around 730 hours 
of digitally recorded and indexed speech currently available online. A total of 
forty-one hours are transcribed, aligned and coded for liaison and for schwa. 

Phonetic, phonological, lexical and discursive data have been collected by 
means of a series of Labovian enquiries (see for more recent approaches Labov et 
al. 2006), in which each speaker is classified according to gender, age, and socio¬ 
economic status. For each speaker, different types of oral production have been 
recorded: word list reading, text reading, guided one-to-one conversation, and 
free/spontaneous conversation with peers. 

With specific regard to liaison, 49,728 sites of potential realization have been 
coded according to the relevant segmental and contextual information. This com¬ 
prehensive and theoretically neuter coding allows the researchers to have direct 
access to multiple sorting possibilities. 

Located at the intersection of at least four contradictory historical dynam¬ 
ics, liaison is a very complex phenomenon (Durand et al. 2011). The historical 
dynamics leading to the fall of the final consonant since late antiquity Latin has 
fostered open syllabification. In contrast, generalized linkage, insofar as it fosters 
long phonological sequences, promotes the maintenance of these final consonants 
before an initial vowel, as a support for CV linkages. Furthermore, some of these 
consonants take on a role as markers for number and person, and thus tend to 
elude the dynamics of erasure: they tend to be conserved not in the coda of the 
final syllable of the word which they mark, but rather, as onsets of the opening 
syllable of the following word, thus undergoing resyllabification. Finally, spell¬ 
ing conventions demand that the etymological final consonant be consistently 
transcribed, whether it is realized in pronunciation or completely lost (Laks 2005, 
2006,2011; Cledat 1917). 

Although generative and post-generative phonology (Schane 1965; Dell 
1973; Encreve 1988; Tranel 1995a, 1995b) has proposed that French liaison is a 
homogenous phenomenon that can be represented as a single process whereby 
a variable surface erasure rule applies to abstract underlying consonants, more 
recent work has shown that liaison is a multifactorial and multilevel phenom¬ 
enon highly sensitive to frequency effects (de Jong 1994; Fougeron et al. 2001; 
Laks 2007; Durand et al. 2011). 

In particular, the PFC database has allowed large-scale investigations concern¬ 
ing all major factors of sociolinguistic and geographical variability, including age, 
gender, French spoken as a first vs. second language, diatopic variation of northern 
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vs. southern French etc. (e.g., Pagliano & Laks 2005; Durand & Lyche 2008; Mallet 
2008; Coquillon et al. 2010; Durand et al. 2011). Some of these factors have been 
shown to have an impact on the frequency of realization of liaison in facultative 
contexts, as in the case of the age factor (old speakers tend to produce more liai¬ 
sons than younger speakers, Durand et al. 2011), while other factors have been 
proved not to influence the use of liaison substantially (as in the case of geographic 
variation and gender, Coquillon et al. 2010). Finally there are factors that still 
need to be thoroughly investigated; one such example is the educational level of 
the speakers (see Durand et al. 2011:121). Influence of socio-economic status still 
deserve precise investigations based on large data bases; see for example the recent 
analyses of the influence of parental socio-economic status on children acquisition 
of liaison by Chevrot et al. (2011), and Hornsby’s (2012) stratificational analysis 
of liaison errors and repairs. 

In this paper, we propose a frequency analysis of French liaison and liaison 
environments focusing on the specific contexts of liaison realization attested in 
the PFC database. Liaison environments are the attested combinations of two 
consecutive words generating liaison at their juncture. The frequency analysis is 
aimed to uncover the distributional aspects of French liaison in its actual lexical 
instantiations, under the general usage-based hypothesis that liaison is more fre¬ 
quently realized in those word groups that have strong internal cohesion and high 
frequency of co-occurrence (e.g., Bybee 1998, 2001, 2005). 

We will verify this distributional hypothesis over a very large amount of pro¬ 
ductions realized by different groups of French speakers varying in terms of age 
and educational level. The findings will show that our initial hypothesis is cor¬ 
rect inasmuch as the distribution of liaison is similar to a power-law distribution 
in which a few types are ranked high for productivity and account for approxi¬ 
mately one-half of the total observations. We will see that this generalization holds 
true for all types of linking consonants and all groups of speakers (as determined 
according to age and educational level), with some oscillations concerning differ¬ 
ent types of infrequent liaison patterns. 

The paper is structured as follows. Section 2 presents our working definition 
of liaison environment and illustrates aims and procedures of the distributional 
analysis of French liaison in PFC. Section 3 presents the main results separately for 
the PFC corpus (§3.1), for some individual liaison consonants (§3.2) and for some 
subgroups of speakers as defined by age and educational level (§3.3). Section 4 
presents the general discussion and concludes. 
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2. The distributional analysis of French liaison 

This analysis deals with 16,805 enacted liaisons produced in either free or guided 
conversations. 

Each enacted liaison corresponds to a liaison environment, comprising a left 
word ending in a consonant and a right word beginning with a vowel. Although 
in very rare cases the liaison consonant may be realized as unlinked (that is, with 
the consonant realized as the coda of the first word; Encreve 1988), the present 
analysis deals with linked consonants only. The total repertory of liaisons therefore 
includes all liaison environments with their frequencies of occurrence. As our aim 
here is to analyze the productivity power of each type of environment by calculat¬ 
ing the number of realizations produced, we concentrate here on enacted linking; 
we postpone the ratio analysis of realized vs. virtual liaison to a forthcoming paper 
on the social stratification of French liaison. 

Figure 1 provides an example of a liaison environment. Recording ID 75cvll 
corresponds to the performance <trois> linked <ans> [trwaza]. The lexical con¬ 
text for this particular occurrence enables us to construct the environment type 
<trois> linked <ans>. If the combination <trois> linked <ans> appears in other 
recordings of the PFC corpus, the frequency of occurrence (or token frequency) 
of this liaison environment will be > 1. 



ID: 75cvl 1 .. .Et depuis deux trois ans depuis que je paye mon appartement j’habite... 


Figure 1. A liaison environment. 

We ranked all liaisons’ environments attested in the PFC corpus according to their 
token frequency. Next, the frequency cumulative percent of all environments was 
calculated to evaluate the productivity of each individual environment and of the 
subgroups of these environments. 
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3. Results 

3.1 Distributional analysis of liaison types 

The 16,805 liaison occurrences produced in free and guided conversations turned 
out to be organized in 3,105 environments (or “types”) of liaison. Each environ¬ 
ment was defined by a given token frequency, ranging from 1,318 to 1. The data 
were plotted into a log-log graph (Figure 2). Log-log graphs are two-dimensional 
graphs of numerical data that use logarithmic scales on both the horizontal and 
vertical axes, and can be used to examine the tail of a distribution of data. 

In statistics and probability theory the use of a log-log graph for plotting data 
distribution is a common practice because it allows for clear visualization even for 
data which is scarce in frequency. 

In our analysis we plot the frequency of each liaison type along the y-axis and 
along the x-axis we report the rank of each type according to their frequency. 

If the points in the plot tend to converge into a straight line for large numbers 
in the x-axis, then the researcher concludes that the distribution has a power-law 
tail (Jeong et al. 2000). Figure 2 displays the rank order of each liaison type by its 
number of occurrences in the corpus (y-axis). 


REALISATIONS OF LIAISON IN THE PFC CORPUS 16,805 TOKENS AND 3,105 TYPES 



Figure 2. Log-log plot of liaison environments (or ‘types’) in the PFC corpus (rank order 
by number of occurrences). 
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We recognize in Figure 2 what is a typical distribution, first described by Zipf 
(1949) and later generalized by Mandelbrot as the Mandelbrot-Zipf distribution 
(Brillouin 1959). This typical distribution derives from the power-law and is close 
to the distribution pattern described at the end of the 19th century by Pareto. 
When the frequency with which an event occurs varies as a power of some attri¬ 
bute of that event (e.g. its size), the frequency is said to follow a power-law. In 
linguistics, one famous example of power-law functions is the Zipf’s law in corpus 
analysis, according to which the frequency of a word item in a text is inversely pro¬ 
portional to its frequency rank (i.e., the second most frequent word item occurring 
half as often the most frequent item; Zipf 1949). 

In the case of Mandelbrot-Zipf distributions, a clear distinction emerges 
between two zones of the curve (Wimmer & Altman 1999): the peak (or head) 
zone and the dispersal (or tail) zone. In the peak zone, a very small number of 
highly productive events are concentrated. The peak zone thus differs very neatly 
from the dispersal zone, an asymptotically zero zone where a large number of 
infrequent events with a marginal impact on the process are distributed. The latter 
condition is known as the phenomenon of the Tong tail’. The ‘body’ of the curve is 
represented by a gradual shift from the peak to the dispersal distribution. 

The frequency analysis confirmed that the distribution of the lexical environ¬ 
ments defining French liaison follows a power-law distribution to a significant 
extent. We calculated a goodness-of-fit score using the method of maximum likeli¬ 
hood in order to estimate the scaling exponent and the lower bound value of the 
distribution according to Clauset et al. (2009). The maximum likelihood estima¬ 
tors converge on the correct value of the scaling exponent, with probability 1 for 
both the discrete and the continuous power-laws (Clauset et al. 2009). Figure 3 
shows the cumulative distribution function of the frequency of the lexical com¬ 
ponents involved in the French liaison and its fitted power-laws function on the 
basis of the maximum likelihood estimators. The fitted power-laws function was 
subsequently tested by calculating the goodness-of-fit with the actual liaison data. 
We used the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test (Clauset et al. 2009:14) to calculate the 
p value of the goodness-of-fit function between the power-laws distribution and 
the liaison data as reported in Figure 3. The p value should be greater than 0.1 to 
allow for a plausible hypothesis on the data, otherwise the hypothesis has to be 
rejected. The obtained value p = 0.111 indicated that the distribution of the lexi¬ 
cal environments defining French liaison follows a power-laws distribution to a 
statistically significant extent. 

Thus, according to the results of this global inspection of PFC data an 
extremely small number of types represent quantitatively the core of the process 
of French liaison, whereas the entire set of the remaining types accounts for no 
more than half of the actual occurrences. 
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Figure 3. Cumulative distribution function for the lexical environments defining French 
liaison in the PFC corpus and fitted power-law distribution function obtained through 
maximum likelihood estimators. 

More specifically, the 13 most frequent types alone represent the 30% of the 
16,805 occurrences of enacted liaison, while as few as 50 types account for half of 
the total number of liaisons. The distribution of those high-frequency types is very 
sparse inasmuch as there is a relatively sharp decline of the number of occurrences 
in moving across the 13 most frequent types. The tail of the distribution is equally 
remarkable, but for the opposite reason: no less than 3,055 types must be called 
upon to cover about the same number of realized liaisons, i.e. the remaining 50% 
of the realizations. The distribution of those 3,055 types in the curve is crowded, 
as opposed to the sparseness of the head, since many types show the same low 
frequency values and the farther right we move along the curve, the more types 
with the same frequency value are found. For this reason the tail of the curve is 
much milder than the head and it ends up flat. 

In other words, liaison types occupying the tail of the curve have a very low 
probability of occurrence in the corpus but since they are very numerous, they are 
equally essential for the global picture. 

Table 1 illustrates the nature of the two zones of the curve with some exam¬ 
ples. Few types at the top of the frequency ranking yield a relatively high cumula¬ 
tive percent. On the contrary the bottom zone of the ranking (corresponding to 
the long-tail of the curve) is occupied by a very large number of very rare liaison 
types: almost 1,800 liaison types have a token frequency equal to 1. 

These data provide interesting challenges to usage-based and exemplar - 
ist models of phonological processing, in which lexicon and grammar are inte¬ 
grated and constrained by the same organizational principles (e.g., Bybee 1998; 
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Table 1. Number of occurrences (frequency), percent and cumulative percent for the 10 
highest ranked the 13 lowest ranked liaison types in the PFC corpus. 



Realizations of liaison in the PFC corpus 
16,805 tokens and 3,105 types 


Rank 

Liaison 

Frequency 

Percent 

Cumulative percent 

1 

on_L_a 

1318 

7.84 

7.84 

2 

on_L_est 

653 

3.89 

11.73 

3 

ils_L_ont 

555 

3.30 

15.03 

4 

en_L_a 

401 

2.39 

17.42 

5 

on_L_avait 

339 

2.02 

19.43 

6 

on_L_etait 

290 

1.73 

21.16 

7 

quand_L_on 

268 

1.59 

22.76 

8 

dans_L_un 

240 

1.43 

24.18 

9 

deux_L_ans 

210 

1.25 

25.43 

10 

dans_L_une 

209 

1.24 

26.68 

3093 

vous_L_app orte 

1 

0.01 

99.93 

3094 

vous_L_apprenait 

1 

0.01 

99.93 

3095 

vous_L_apprend 

1 

0.01 

99.94 

3096 

vous_L_apprendre 

1 

0.01 

99.95 

3097 

vous_L_approvisionner 

1 

0.01 

99.95 

3098 

vous_L_arreter 

1 

0.01 

99.96 

3099 

vous_L_arretiez 

1 

0.01 

99.96 

3100 

vous_L_arriverez 

1 

0.01 

99.97 

3101 

vous_L_arriviez 

1 

0.01 

99.98 

3102 

vous_L_assurer 

1 

0.01 

99.98 

3103 

vous_L_attendez 

1 

0.01 

99.99 

3104 

vous_L_auriez 

1 

0.01 

99.99 

3105 

vous_L_autres 

1 

0.01 

100.00 


Langacker 1987). In particular, the phenomenon of the ‘long tail’ asks for a refine¬ 
ment of the view that part of the liaison process must be inscribed as a repository 
of ‘constructions’ in the mental lexicon (Bybee 2005; Bybee and McClelland 2005). 
According to the latter view, ‘irregular’ liaison is stored in the lexical repository 
of constructions as a list of types, and “a certain level of token frequency is neces¬ 
sary to maintain these irregularities” (Bybee 2005:24). This analysis fits well with 
the head of the curve: tracing the 13 lexical environments (see Figure 2) which 
account for 30% of the overall data back to a set of derivational rules cannot in 
any case be shorter than providing the exhaustive list which accounts for them. 
However, the tail of the distribution cannot be dealt with by the same cognitive 
mechanism of full-form storage: most of the types that we find here have a global 
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frequency that is only slightly higher than or equal to 1 . Therefore, memorization 
alone cannot account for the whole story. And, contrary to Bybee’s (2005) predic¬ 
tion that low frequency constructions tend to be lost, what we found here is that 
a very long list of very infrequent lexical environments account for 40-50% of the 
occurrences of liaison in the corpus. 

We suggest therefore that a productive process of generalization has to be 
postulated, in order to account for the existence of such a long list of very infre¬ 
quent liaison constructions. This is a potentially open list, inasmuch as some 
relevant linguistic feature (either morphosyntactic, or phonological, or both, 
according to the individual cases) could in principle trigger the process of gen¬ 
eralization even further. 


3.2 Distributional analysis of liaison consonants 

As a further step in the analysis, we wanted to evaluate whether the obtained dis¬ 
tribution is consistently represented in some relevant subgroups of data defined by 
system-internal’ and system-external’ factors. As an internal factor we considered 
the phonological nature of the linking consonant, limited to the three most frequent 
consonant types in the corpus, which are Ini, /z/ and It/, respectively. As external 
factors we included the two sociolinguistic factors of age and educational level, as 
encoded in the PFC corpus. The former is known to affect slightly the production 
of liaison inasmuch as older speakers are generally said to produce more liaisons in 
facultative contexts than younger speakers (e.g., Malecot 1975; Ashby 1981; Booij & 
de Jong 1987; Ranson 2008; Durand et al. 2011). The latter still is a poorly investi¬ 
gated factor (Durand et al. 2011:121) and the PFC database appears to have strong 
potential for future research. By introducing phonological and sociolinguistic vari¬ 
ables into the picture, whose influence on liaison production is either well-known 
or still a matter of debate, we wanted to verify whether the power-laws statistical 
distribution of enacted liaisons varies according to different subgroups of data or 
whether, on the contrary, it resists any manipulation of the corpus. 

Figure 4 illustrates the data split by consonant type (with Ini, Izl and It/ as 
the relevant consonants) compared to the global distribution of the liaison data. 
The top of the figure is occupied by a reduced version of Figure 2, reproduced 
here to facilitate internal comparisons. The three bottom diagrams refer to the 
liaison environments realized by Ini, It/ and Izl, respectively. The sibilant frica¬ 
tive is the most frequent liaison consonant in the corpus with 7,840 occurrences 
(corresponding to the 47% of the corpus). The nasal is also extremely present in 
the corpus (6,449 occurrences, corresponding to the 39% of the corpus), while 
the alveolar stop is present in a smaller proportion (2,342 occurrences, almost 
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the 14% of the corpus). The lexical environments represented in each of the three 
bottom diagrams are mutually exclusive, inasmuch as each lexical environment is 
(by definition) realized by one specific liaison consonant. 

One can see from the figure that, although Ini has more data points in the 
diagram compared to It/ and 111 is even more frequent than Ini, the global distri¬ 
bution is similar for the three consonants. The head of the curve is occupied by a 
relatively limited number of high-frequency types, with discrete frequency values. 
The 30 most frequent lexical environments are shown in Table 2 according to 
consonant type. Five out of the six most frequent types contain Ini, and only one 
contains Izl. There is a strong lexical bias among these high frequency types, since 
four of the five Ini types are realized by the indefinite 3rd person pronoun on. On 
the other hand, 12 of the 25 most frequent environments contain a hi. This indi¬ 
cates that, although /z/ is more frequent than Ini as a liaison consonant overall, the 
liaison environments located very high in the frequency curve are specified by Ini, 
not hi. We must therefore exclude those few high-frequency Ini environments, in 
order to get a more balanced picture across consonant types. 





Figure 4 (a-d). Log-log plot of liaison environments (or ‘types’) in the PFC corpus (rank 
order by number of occurrences) (a); split by type of the liaison consonant (b-d). 
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On the other hand, as long as frequency decreases, the number of lexical envi¬ 
ronments per frequency value increases, and the curve ends up in a flat distribu¬ 
tion where many liaison types feature a frequency value equal to 1. The latter 
group of lexical environments with frequency = 1 is obviously more numerous 

Table 2. Number of occurrences (frequency), percent and cumulative percent for the 30 
highest ranked liaison types in the PFC corpus, separately for the three consonants Ini, 

It/ and Izl. 


Realizations of liaison specified by consonants 

Ini, It/ and Izl 

Rank Liaison Frequency Cumulative Ini consonant It/ consonant Izl consonant 

percent 


1 

on_L_a 

1318 

7.8 

1318 

0 

0 

2 

on_L_est 

653 

11.7 

653 

0 

0 

3 

ils_L_ont 

555 

15.0 

0 

0 

555 

4 

en_L_a 

401 

17.4 

401 

0 

0 

5 

on_L_avait 

339 

19.4 

339 

0 

0 

6 

on_L_etait 

290 

21.2 

290 

0 

0 

7 

quand_L_on 

268 

22.8 

0 

268 

0 

8 

dans_L_un 

240 

24.2 

0 

0 

240 

9 

deux_L_ans 

210 

25.4 

0 

0 

210 

10 

dans_L_une 

209 

26.7 

0 

0 

209 

11 

on_L_a 

199 

27.9 

199 

0 

0 

12 

est_L_un 

183 

28.9 

0 

183 

0 

13 

les_L_enfants 

169 

30.0 

0 

0 

169 

14 

vous_L_avez 

156 

30.9 

0 

0 

156 

15 

trois_L_ans 

150 

31.8 

0 

0 

150 

16 

tout_L_a 

143 

32.6 

0 

143 

0 

17 

les_L_autres 

141 

33.5 

0 

0 

141 

18 

n_L_ai 

124 

34.2 

124 

0 

0 

19 

quand_L_il 

122 

34.9 

0 

122 

0 

20 

est_L_une 

120 

35.6 

0 

120 

0 

21 

ils_L_avaient 

119 

36.4 

0 

0 

119 

22 

ils_L_etaient 

116 

37.0 

0 

0 

116 

23 

nous_L_a 

113 

37.7 

0 

0 

113 

24 

vous_L_etes 

113 

38.4 

0 

0 

113 

25 

un_L_an 

107 

39.0 

107 

0 

0 

26 

nous_L_avons 

100 

39.6 

0 

0 

100 

27 

on_L_en 

95 

40.2 

95 

0 

0 

28 

on_L_allait 

92 

40.7 

92 

0 

0 

29 

des_L_etudes 

87 

41.2 

0 

0 

87 

30 

quand_L_ils 

84 

41.7 

0 

84 

0 
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for /z/ and Ini than for It/, as was the group of lexical environments occupying 
the head positions. Table 2 shows that the alveolar stop is the least represented 
consonant if one considers the 30 most frequent environments; however, the same 
holds true even if one considers the tail of the curve. In sum, the body and the tail 
of the curve do not reveal any significant difference in the distribution of liaison 
environments across consonant categories. 

From this analysis we can conclude that the tendency towards the power-laws 
distribution that we have observed over the whole repository of forms remains sta¬ 
ble overall even if we consider different phonological contexts of enacted liaisons 
separately. There are however some idiosyncrasies in the head zone related to the 
fact that the nasal is the liaison consonant occupying the five highest positions in 
the frequency curve, and in particular, the lexical environments including on + a, 
est, avait, etait stand out because of their enormous number of occurrences in the 
corpus. This distributional bias accounts for the particular behaviour of the nasal 
consonant in the head zone, compared to /z/ and It/. 


3.3 Distributional analysis of liaison types according to age 
and educational level 

By considering the productions of different groups of speakers we wanted to ver¬ 
ify whether any of the liaison environments is specific to any group of speakers 
in such a way that the general picture of the power-laws distribution disappears 
when liaison is analysed with respect to particular subsets of linguistic use. These 
subsets are defined here in terms of some basic, broadly conceived sociolinguistic 
factors, that could in principle influence the linguistic behavior of the speakers 
with respect to the production of liaison (see above, § 1 , for some background 
on sociolinguistic variability in the production of French liaison). As specified 
above, we took age as a typical sociolinguistic factor generally considered to influ¬ 
ence non-obligatory liaison production. On the contrary, educational level was 
included in the analysis because it represents a factor which is still poorly investi¬ 
gated. As for age, we divided the PFC speakers into two groups: those aged 50 or 
below, and those older than 50. We are conscious of the fact that this bipartition is 
not as fine-grained as a sociophonological inquiry would require, but there were 
limitations in the distribution of the PFC speakers across the different age classes 
that forced us to adopt such a neat bipartition. As for educational level, we created 
three groups of speakers: those with up to 14 years of scholastic education (‘low’ 
educational level henceforth), those with up to 18 years (‘intermediate’ educational 
level) and those with up to 24 years (‘high’ educational level). 
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Figure 5 illustrates the data split by age groups compared to the global distri¬ 
bution of the liaison data. The two bottom diagrams refer to the liaison environ¬ 
ments realized by the < 50 and > 50 year-old speakers, respectively, while the top 
of the figure refers to the total amount of liaison environments resulting from 
the sum of the two age subgroups. Differently from the analysis by consonant, 
the lexical environments represented in each of the two bottom diagrams are not 
mutually exclusive by definition, since each lexical environment can be (and often 
is) repeated by the speakers of both groups. 

The diagrams showed that the global distribution of the data across the curve 
was approximately the same for the two age groups and no significant idiosyncra¬ 
sies could be found: as repeatedly observed, the head of the curve is occupied by 
the same small number of high-frequency types, with discrete frequency values. 
Table 3 shows that the identity and distribution of those high-frequency lexical 
types tended to be consistent across the two age groups. On the contrary, as far 
as frequency decreases, the number of lexical environments per frequency value 
increases. The curve ends up in a flat distribution where many liaison types feature 
a frequency value equal to 1. However, the tail zone shows that there are differ¬ 
ences according to the age of the speakers and some types featuring a frequency 
value equal to or lower than 10 are evenly distributed across the two classes. This 
is particularly evident in looking at Figure 6, which presents a magnification of 
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Figure 5 (a-c). Log-log plot of liaison environments (or ‘types’) in the PFC corpus (rank 
order by number of occurrences) (a); split by AGE < 50 and AGE > 50 (b-c). 
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Table 3. Number of occurrences (frequency), percent and cumulative percent for the 25 
highest ranked liaison types in the PFC corpus, separately for AGE < 50 and AGE > 50. 




Realizations of liaison specified by age 

AGE <50 and AGE >50 


Rank Liaison 

Frequency 

Cumulative 

percent 

AGE <50 

AGE >50 

1 

on_L_a 

1098 

8.1 

617 

481 

2 

on_L_est 

530 

12.0 

306 

224 

3 

ils_L_ont 

434 

15.2 

250 

184 

4 

en_L_a 

338 

17.7 

190 

148 

5 

on_L_avait 

299 

19.9 

135 

164 

6 

on_L_etait 

251 

21.8 

114 

137 

7 

quand_L_on 

214 

23.4 

99 

115 

8 

dans_L_un 

175 

24.7 

109 

66 

9 

dans_L_une 

164 

25.9 

105 

59 

10 

deux_L_ans 

158 

27.1 

101 

57 

11 

est_L_en 

158 

28.2 

95 

63 

12 

les_L_enfants 

146 

29.3 

99 

47 

13 

est_L_un 

137 

30.3 

47 

90 

14 

vous_L_avez 

128 

31.3 

67 

61 

15 

tout_L_a 

119 

32.1 

51 

68 

16 

les_L_autres 

114 

33.0 

75 

39 

17 

trois_L_ans 

111 

33.8 

58 

43 

18 

quand_L_il 

109 

34.6 

42 

67 

19 

vous_L_etes 

101 

35.4 

47 

54 

20 

ils_L_etaient 

97 

36.1 

59 

38 

21 

n_L_ai 

97 

36.8 

49 

48 

22 

est_L_une 

93 

37.5 

36 

57 

23 

nous_L_a 

93 

38.2 

43 

50 

24 

nous_L_avons 

88 

38.8 

35 

53 

25 

ils_L_avaient 

86 

39.5 

32 

54 


the tail of the curve. Some low-frequency realizations are typically produced by 
younger speakers, some others are typically produced by older ones. The token fre¬ 
quency value of these evenly distributed lexical environments is low, but they are 
numerous. The resulting picture is visibly differentiated across age groups for what 
concerns the selection of low-frequency lexical environments featuring liaison. 

The analysis of the liaison distribution according to the speakers’ educational 
level is conducted in the same way as the analysis by age. Figure 7 illustrates the 
data split by educational level (three bottom diagrams) compared to the global dis¬ 
tribution of the liaison data resulting from the summation of the three subgroups. 
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Figure 6 (a-c). Magnification of the tail for AGE < 50 and AGE > 50. 
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Figure 7 (a-d). Log-log plot of liaison environments (or ‘types’) in the PFC corpus (rank 
order by number of occurrences) (a); split by education level (b-d). 


As in the case of the analysis by age groups, the lexical environments represented in 
each of the three bottom diagrams are not mutually exclusive by definition. Table 4 
illustrates the twenty-five most frequent lexical environments occupying the head 
of the curve. Figure 8 is a magnified representation of the tail of the curve. 
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As in the case of age grouping discussed above, the diagrams relative to edu¬ 
cational level showed that the global distribution of the data across the curve was 
approximately the same for the three groups, particularly as far as the head was 
concerned, while the tail showed that some of the types featuring a frequency 
value equal to or lower than 10 were evenly distributed across the three groups. 
These particular environments differentiated the production of the three groups 
and indicated that variation in the low-frequency zone may arise according to the 
social characterization of the speakers. 

Table 4. Number of occurrences (frequency), percent and cumulative percent for the 25 
highest ranked liaison types in the PFC corpus, separately for the low, intermediate and 
high education levels. 

Realizations of liaison specified by education level 
LOW, INTERMEDIATE and HIGH LEVEL 


Rank Liaison 

Frequency Cumulative 
percent 

LOW 

INTER¬ 

MEDIATE 

HIGH 

1 

on_L_a 

786 

8.3 

204 

326 

256 

2 

on_L_est 

367 

12.2 

97 

155 

115 

3 

ils_L_ont 

301 

15.3 

70 

125 

106 

4 

en_L_a 

220 

2.3 

59 

94 

67 

5 

on_L_avait 

210 

19.9 

90 

73 

47 

6 

on_L_etait 

174 

1.8 

53 

75 

46 

7 

quand_L_on 

157 

23.4 

61 

54 

42 

8 

dans_L_un 

122 

24.7 

38 

40 

44 

9 

est_L_a 

121 

25.9 

34 

52 

35 

10 

dans_L_une 

112 

27.1 

22 

31 

59 

11 

est_L_un 

105 

28.2 

26 

57 

22 

12 

vous_L_avez 

105 

29.3 

25 

26 

54 

13 

deux_L_ans 

102 

30.4 

38 

31 

33 

14 

les_L_enfants 

87 

31.3 

22 

25 

40 

15 

quand_L_il 

82 

32.2 

25 

37 

20 

16 

les_L_autres 

80 

33.0 

14 

30 

36 

17 

ils_L_etaient 

78 

33.9 

24 

31 

23 

18 

tout_L_a 

77 

34.7 

28 

24 

25 

19 

trois_L_ans 

75 

35.5 

22 

27 

26 

20 

est_L_une 

74 

36.2 

18 

34 

22 

21 

vous_L_etes 

73 

37.0 

13 

15 

45 

22 

n_L_ai 

69 

37.7 

25 

24 

20 

23 

nous_L_a 

67 

38.4 

17 

34 

16 

24 

ils_L_avaient 

66 

39.1 

22 

31 

13 

25 

on L allait 

60 

39.8 

35 

19 

6 
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Figure 8. Magnification of the tail for the low, intermediate and high education levels. 

Taken together, the analyses by age and educational level clearly indicate that 
French liaison features a statistical tendency toward a power-laws distribution 
independently of the social characteristics of the speakers. This finding sub¬ 
stantially agrees with the results of the analysis by consonant class (see above, 
§3.2) inasmuch as the power-laws distribution of enacted liaisons turns out to 
resist any statistical manipulation of the investigated corpus. On the other hand, 
splitting the data by age or educational level has revealed that different groups 
of speakers produce different examples of low frequency liaison environments. 
Our analysis does not reveal anything about whether this variability is correlated 
with particular social factors. Studies specifically devoted to illustrating the fine¬ 
grained patterns of variation according to these and other social factors will be 
more revealing in this respect. However, our analysis does reveal that if we want 
to analyse the nature and extent of the variability associated with the production 
of liaison, we should preferably look at the tail of the distribution, rather than 
at its head (or its body). The variegated sample of low- and very-low-frequency 
items is the most likely repository of lexical environments differentially selected 
by different groups of speakers. 

The size of the corpus over which the analysis is conducted is therefore crucial 
in this respect. Our PFC sample has allowed us to uncover the different behaviour 
of the head vs. the tail of the curve because it includes such a large number of 
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individual realizations, distributed over a socially and geographically stratified col¬ 
lection of speakers. The analysis of enacted liaison in the PFC sample thus suggests 
that corpus analysis may reveal the existence of subtle variations even for those 
phenomena generally considered as ‘monoliths’ in a linguistic repertoire and with 
very few internal sociophonological variation. 


4. General discussion 

At the conclusion of this quantitative analysis of liaison in the PFC corpus, the 
image which emerges is one which differs significantly from that put forward by 
the generative or post-generative phonologies which postulate the presence in all 
cases of a latent consonant in an abstract representation. We have shown that if 
we decide to analyze not the absence of liaison (as a consequence of the erasure 
process) but rather the process that positively produces liaison, we find that a 
relatively small number of <word> linked <word> constructions may account for 
up to the 50% of total productions. In agreement with Bybee’s suggestions about 
the statistical organization of the mental lexicon (Bybee 2005, 2006; Bybee and 
McClelland 2005) and the theories of Usage Grammars (Barlow and Kemmer 
2000; Langacker 2000), we believe that these constructions should be regarded 
as ‘frozen, i.e., stored as such in the mental lexicon (see also Chevrot et al. 2011 
for an acquisitional point of view). However, we have seen that mnesic storage 
of recurrent <word> linked <word> constructions, probably to be considered as 
single words with lexicalized liaison, is not in itself sufficient to explain liaison and 
its complexity. We must also postulate the existence of a more marginal process, 
allowing the generation of a very large number of those rare liaisons that represent 
the remaining 50% of all enacted liaisons. Mnesic storage corresponds to a gen¬ 
eralized linkage dynamic that is typical of cursus languages (Pulgram 1970). Such 
a process erases the boundaries between words and confers upon the prosodic 
group a central role in oral production (Grammont 1914). By contrast, general¬ 
ization of rare liaisons is a tendency driven by the orthographical demarcation 
between words. This process, in contrast to mnesic storage, reaffirms the ortho¬ 
graphical integrity of words. 

It is also important to remark that traditional lexicalist analyses of French 
liaison have been based on the analysis of “constructions”, i.e., “groupes de mots 
qui ont une ‘forte cohesion syntaxique’” (Bybee 2005:24). These are therefore 
grammatical constructions, instantiated by specific lexical sequences with their 
own degree of syntactic cohesion (usually strong to very strong) and their own 
frequency of co-occurrence (varying from low to high). Syntactic cohesion 
and frequency of co-occurrence are the epiphenomena of lexical properties of 
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the words included in the constructions such as their “relations semantiques, 
fonctionnelles ou statistiques particulieres lorsqu’ils [=the words] sont utilises 
ensemble” (Bybee 2005:26). One very typical example of liaison construction 
is [determinant + noun], as e.g. in <les> linked <enfants> (this particular 
instantiation being a relatively high-frequency lexical environments, according 
to our own analysis, as it occupies position 13th in Table 1). However, syntactic 
cohesion and frequency of co-occurrence sometimes conflict. One such case is 
reported in Bybee (2005:35): the construction [verb + determinant] in the 
specific case of <est> linked <un> (followed by a noun) generates much more 
liaisons than any other contexts in which <est> co-occurs with other vowel- 
initial words, including those with a higher degree of syntactic cohesion (such 
as [auxiliary + past participle] <est> linked <arrive>, for instance). Bybee 
is therefore forced to conclude that “[c]ette tendance suggere fortement qu’il 
existe une construction dans laquelle est [t] un est un constituant qui precede 
un nom” (Bybee 2005:26). 

Our analysis by making an appeal to the notion of lexical environment and 
completely disregarding the convention of referring each lexical environment 
to a general morpho-syntactic label, overcomes this impasse and proposes a sta¬ 
tistical approach in which liaison environments are exclusively specified by the 
frequency of their usage in the corpus. On this basis, our analysis emphasizes the 
statistical distribution of actual usages in a very large repository of forms, with 
no superimposed predictions about how and to what extent syntactic cohesion 
produces secondary assemblages within the classes of exemplars (Foulkes 2006). 


5. Conclusions 

Starting from the acknowledgment of corpus phonology as a truly sociophono- 
logical practice, we have proposed a frequency analysis of French liaison focusing 
on the specific contexts of liaison realization attested in the PFC database. All 
attested combinations of two consecutive words generating liaison at their junc¬ 
ture were analyzed to uncover the distributional aspects of French liaison in its 
actual lexical instantiations. 

The results of the analysis, indicating the existence of a power-laws distribu¬ 
tion in the production of liaison, suggested that there is a complex function regu¬ 
lating the number of liaison environments and their token frequency in a corpus. 
The phonological component, intended as the nature of the liaison consonant, 
does not add much information to the analysis of such distribution, since very 
few inconsistencies are found across different consonants. External factors, such 
as the age and the educational level of the speakers, neither provide substantially 
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different pictures of the general distribution function; they do, however, provide 
some suggestion about the need for a closer inspection of corpora concerning in 
particular low- or very-low-frequency lexical uses. We therefore take this point as 
one of the fundamental lesson of our corpus study, allegedly bearing important 
consequences for current sociophonological practice: there are phenomena in the 
phonology of languages, for which a “core” of frequent lexical uses may be sub¬ 
stantially untouched by sociolinguistic variation, while a “periphery” of infrequent 
uses appears to show significant aspects of style- or speaker-dependent variation. 
The methodological corollary is the importance of basing any variationist analysis 
on very large data sample, such as those provided by contemporary, well-reasoned 
linguistic corpora. 

Among the future perspectives of this work is the analysis of the distributional 
differences (or similarities) between obligatory and facultative liaison. Such dif¬ 
ferentiation will also allow us to approach, within our distributional hypothesis, 
the issue of realized vs. potential but non realized liaison. According to the meth¬ 
odology inaugurated in the present study, the two types of realized liaison will 
be analyzed over the whole dataset of attested liaisons first, and subsequently as 
a function of basic sociolinguistic variables. It has to be verified, as a matter of 
fact, whether sociolinguistic variation affects liaison production differently for 
the two different types of liaison (i.e., obligatory vs. facultative); recent studies do 
seem to suggest this (e.g., Chevrot et al. 2011 for children’s productions; Hornby 
2012), and a distributional investigation across the PFC corpus is likely to uncover 
important aspects of stratification in language use. 
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This paper presents the rewards of a sociophonetic journey by focusing on 
fine-grained variation in Scottish English coda /r/. We synthesize the results of 
some 15 years of research and provide a sociophonological account of variation 
and change in this feature. We summarize observations on coda /r/ in Scottish 
English across the twentieth century, which reveal a socially-constrained, long¬ 
term process of derhoticisation in working-class speech, alongside strengthen¬ 
ing of /r/ in middle-class speakers. We then consider the linguistic and social 
factors involved, information from studies based on listener responses, the 
acoustics of derhoticisation, and insights gained from a socio-articulatory ultra¬ 
sound corpus collected. These different views of coda /r/ force us to consider 
carefully the complex relationships between auditory, acoustic, and articula¬ 
tory descriptions of (socially structured) speech. We conclude by discussing 
the implications of our results for mental representations of speech and social 
information for speaker-hearers in this community. 


1. Introduction 1 

This paper presents the concrete example of the rewards of a sociophonetic jour¬ 
ney by focusing on an area which is particularly rich and informative - fine¬ 
grained variation in Scottish English coda /r/. We synthesize the results of some 
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15 years of research, including our current work in progress, with those of previ¬ 
ous studies, and provide a sociophonological account of variation and change in 
this feature. This forces us to consider carefully the complex relationships between 
auditory, acoustic, and articulatory descriptions of (socially structured) speech. 
Our research also raises questions about speakers’ mental representations of such 
information. 

We begin by summarizing observations on coda /r/ in Scottish English across 
the twentieth century, which reveal a socially-constrained, long-term process of 
derhoticisation. Then we consider the most recent evidence for derhoticisation 
from different perspectives in order to learn more about the nature and mecha¬ 
nism of the change. We look at the linguistic and social factors involved (Sections 2 
and 3); the views from the listener (Section 4); the acoustics of derhoticisation 
(Section 5); and insights from a socio-articulatory corpus collected and analysed 
using Ultrasound Tongue Imaging (Section 6). Finally we discuss the implica¬ 
tions of our results for representation, by analysts, and for speaker-hearers in this 
community. 


i.i Derhoticisation in Scottish English in the twentieth century 

Scottish English is a range of varieties forming a sociolinguistic continuum 
between two poles, broad vernacular Scots spoken by working-class speakers at 
one end, deriving historically from Northern forms of the Anglian dialect of Old 
English, and Standard Scottish English (SSE), spoken by middle-class speakers at 
the other, continuing varieties of Southern English English which were adopted by 
the upper classes from the seventeenth century onwards, and later used increas¬ 
ingly by middle-class speakers (e.g. Stuart-Smith 2003; Durand 2004). In the 
conurbations of the Central Belt of Scotland stretching between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow (Figure 1), home to most of the population, many speakers drift up and 
down the continuum according to formality, context and interlocutor (Aitken 
1984). In these urban areas, stratification by social class is still strongly adhered to 
at both ends of the continuum, with a continual process of social (and geographi¬ 
cal) mobility in between (e.g. MacFarlane & Stuart-Smith 2012). 

Accents of English which have a phonological specification of consonantal /r/ 
in coda position (also called ‘postvocalic /r/’) in words such as car, card, are often 
referred to as ‘rhotic’. Scottish English is the classic rhotic variety of English in the 
UK (Wells 1982). Although /r/ was once an apical tap [r] and often a trill [r] (Grant 
1914; Johnston 1997), at least since the turn of the nineteenth century, derhoticisa¬ 
tion in working-class speech, alongside an increasing use of approximant forms 
of /r/, have led to a sociophonetic continuum in the realization of postvocalic /r/. 
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Figure 1. The Central Belt of Scotland (see inset) showing the cities of Glasgow on the 
west, Edinburgh on the East, and Livingston in between (from Lawson et al. 2008). 

By derhoticisation, we mean either, diachronically, the gradient phonetic lenition 
process from trill towards a complete loss of /r/, or, synchronically, productions of 
/r/ weakly exhibiting few or none of the correlates typically attributed to its rhotic 
status. We survey the evidence for derhoticisation briefly below. 

Reports of weak rhoticity in the realization of postvocalic /r/ date back to the 
early twentieth century, when reports of accent variation are first available. They 
relate to Scottish English spoken on the West coast, and specifically, as character¬ 
istic of the urban speech of the ‘degenerate Glasgow-Irish’, to whom numerous 
undesirable speech and language habits were attributed, including the infamous 
glottal stop (Trotter 1901 in Johnston 1997:511). Polite speakers were noted to 
use the apical trill [r] or tap [r] (Williams 1909; Grant 1914), or the postalveo- 
lar approximant [r] (though, at this point, approximant /r/ was not considered a 
‘Scottish sound’ by Grant and Dixon 1921, in Romaine 1978). All these realiza¬ 
tions are attested in the very short reading passages recorded by William Dogen 
for the Berliner Lautarchiv in 1916/17 from young male speakers from Glasgow 
and surrounding areas (Richmond 2013). By 1938, approximant [r] was a recom¬ 
mended realization for the ‘student of good speech’, as acceptable as [r], and more 
so if speakers wished to achieve the socially more desirable merger of /a i eI to 
hi in a prerhotic context, e.g. in the words fur, first and herb (McAllister 1938; 
Lawson et al. 2013, forthcoming). 

The earliest indication of derhoticisation in Edinburgh is indirect, from obser¬ 
vations made in the Edinburgh Articulation Test (EAT), a standardized study of 
articulation in children’s speech aged 3.0 to 5.6 carried out in the late 1960s. The 
authors of the EAT coded vocalized variants along with consonantal /r/, stating: 
“many Scottish 2 1 A-year-old children used a diphthong in positions where they 
later developed one of the many forms of [r]. As this diphthong may also be an 
acceptable adult realisation, it had to be considered correct in this context .” (Anthony 
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et al. 1971:6, in Scobbie et al. 2007, their emphasis). Note that such diphthongs 
may also have been picking up recessive upper-middle-class non-rhoticity. 

A clearer picture of derhoticisation in Edinburgh is made possible thanks to 
two early sociolinguistic studies, carried out by Romaine (1978) and Johnston 
(Speitel & Johnston 1983; Johnston 1985). Romaine’s study concentrated on work¬ 
ing-class children. Her results showed that boys were less rhotic than the girls, 
who also used more instances of postalveolar [j], as opposed to tapped or trilled 
variants. Non-rhoticity was also more common in the wordlists than in sponta¬ 
neous speech. Romaine interpreted the non-rhoticity in the boys as a vernacular 
change from below taking place in Scots, “which happens to coincide with a much 
larger national norm” (i.e. ‘national’ in a UK sense, indicating non-rhoticity in RP, 
p. 155). She saw non-rhoticity as carrying covert prestige, and part of a local sys¬ 
tem of differentiation from the more socially-desirable postalveolar approximant 
[a] favoured by the girls, associated with middle-class speakers and prestigious 
varieties of Highland English (p. 156). 

Johnston’s study worked with a much larger socially-stratified corpus of 
adults. He observed two very different kinds of non-rhoticity: that found in older 
(55-79 year old) upper middle-class women, and that at the opposite end of 
the social-gender continuum, lower working-class men (18-55 years old), who 
showed vocalization to a ‘strongly pharyngealized vowel’. Such an outcome is 
not surprising since articulated /r/ in this speaker group is typically ‘dark’, with 
secondary pharyngealization. Johnston also found that in coda position, postal¬ 
veolar [j] was favoured particularly by younger female speakers, and in more 
formal styles. He suggested that postalveolar [r] was “a recent innovation, prob¬ 
ably from middle-class RP, into Edinburgh speech” (p. 27). Johnston interpreted 
the motivations for both changes in terms of the social dynamics within Scotland. 
Derhoticisation was identified as showing ‘street-smart’ associations; rhoticity in 
the middle classes was seen as reflecting constructions of a resurgence of Scottish 
identity in the Scottish middle-classes, expressed in a ‘home-grown model of 
Standard Scottish English’ used in preference to, and a reaction against, earlier 
local Scottish prestige models close to RP. 

Back on the West Coast, Macafee’s (1983:32) description of Glaswegian dia¬ 
lect, outlined similar derhoticisation to plain or pharygealised vowels in working- 
class speakers. Subsequent quantitative analysis of a socially-stratified corpus of 
Glaswegian collected in 1997 confirmed substantial derhoticisation in working- 
class speakers, especially adolescents (Stuart-Smith 2003; Stuart-Smith et al. 2007). 
Derhoticised reflexes fell into two main categories: pharygealised/uvularised vow¬ 
els, favoured by boys in a specific phonological context (before a consonant, e.g. 
card)-, and plain vowels with no audible secondary ‘colouring’, favoured by girls in 
unstressed prepausal position, e.g. better#, though both groups showed numerous 
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instances of both variants. Middle-class speakers tended to be rhotic, with both 
older and younger speakers favouring postalveolar and/or retroflex approximants, 
especially younger middle-class girls. (If articulatory /r/ was produced by work¬ 
ing-class speakers, it was usually a tap.) 

Overall, the evidence for the twentieth century suggests the development of a 
socially-stratified rhotic-derhotic continuum in the Scottish English of the Central 
Belt, with weakly articulated, or vocalized, rhotics in working-class speech con¬ 
trasting with audibly strong rhotic approximants in the aspiring middle-classes. 
We now turn to the sociolinguistic evidence for the progress of derhoticisation, 
and the corresponding development of the continuum, in the early 21st century. 


2 . Derhoticisation in Scottish English in the 2000s 

In 2003, a further corpus of Glaswegian was collected from an age-stratified 
sample of working-class speakers from the same area as the 1997 corpus (e.g. 
Stuart-Smith 2006; Stuart-Smith & Timmins 2010). Figure 2 shows the substantial 
derhoticisation that was found in these speakers. Like Romaine (1978), derhoti¬ 
cisation was more prevalent in read wordlists. This stylistic shift away from the 
regional standard norm (rhoticity) in a reading task confirms that this feature still 
carries the kind of covert prestige suggested by Johnston. 



Figure 2. Distribution of variants of postvocalic /r/ in 48 speakers of Glaswegian in 2003, 
n= 1889. M = male, F= female; 1 = 10-11 years; 2 = 12-13 years; 3= 14-15 years; 4 = 40-60 
years, [r] = articulated variants of /r/; [V A ] = vowels with audible pharyngealisation/ 
uvularisation; [V] = plain vowel; [Vh] = vowel followed by audible frication. 
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Only six years had elapsed by the time we collected the 2003 corpus, so it is dif¬ 
ficult to know the extent to which variation over this time reflects real-time change 
(Labov 1994). Comparison of the percentage of use of the plain vowel variant for 
coda /r/ for individual speakers in 1997 (8 children) with those recorded in 2003 
(36 children) suggests that derhoticisation is a very gradual change in progress. 
The speakers from 1997, shown as dark bars, fit within the distribution of the 
speakers from 2003; see Figure 3. 
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Figure 3. Percentage of the plain vowel variant for coda /r/ used by 42 speakers, 36 
recorded in 2003 (pale bars) and 8 recorded in 1997 (dark bars). The first chart shows 
female speakers, the second male speakers. 

Previous studies had concentrated on the two cities at either end of the Central 
Belt. In 2007 a corpus of speech and articulatory data (tongue movement) was 
collected from working-class adolescents in Livingston, a new town, in between, 
but lying closer to Edinburgh than Glasgow (Figure 1); Lawson et al. (2008). 
Auditory transcription showed some derhoticisation, but on average only 20% of 
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Figure 4. Bar graph showing the percentage of auditory variants used by each 
socioeconomic and gender group in the ECB08 corpus. WC/MC = working/middle-class; 
M/F = male/female. Paler grey segments represent rless and weakly rhotic variants, while 
darker grey segments represent strongly rhotic variants. N = 139. From Lawson et al. 
(2011), Figure 2. 

all postvocalic Irl, which is considerably less than the amount found in Glasgow. 
Also unlike Glasgow, the most common environment for non-rhotic tokens was 
in stressed syllables in utterance final position (e.g. car##), though the next most 
likely context was in unstressed syllables in utterance final position (e.g. better#). 

A year later, a socially-stratified audio and articulatory corpus (ECB08) was 
collected from middle-class adolescents in Edinburgh, and working-class adoles¬ 
cents again from Livingston. The study was designed to further explore possible 
articulatory mechanisms for derhoticisation. The auditory assessment of postvo¬ 
calic Irl drawn from the wordlist confirms more weakly-articulated Irl and der¬ 
hoticisation (pale grey segments) in working-class speakers towards the East, and 
illustrates well how the rhotic-derhotic continuum is constrained by social class 
and gender (Figure 4; Lawson et al. 2011). 

It is clear that these recent data continue the earlier trends. Middle-class, and 
especially female, speakers are leading a change from above towards audibly strong’ 
approximant Irl. These changes exploiting the variant [. 1 ], which may be of Anglo- 
English origin, to mark both more confidence in a specifically Scottish (not UK) 
middle-class identity (Johnston 1985), and social differentiation from Scottish 
working-class identities (Douglas 2009). Working-class speakers on the other hand 
are participating in long-term vernacular change from below, resulting perhaps in 
the completion of derhoticisation which will be non-rhoticity. The earliest reports 
pin the latter change to the turn of the twentieth century, but the change may have 
started much earlier. The progress of derhoticisation varies according to location, 
but is more advanced in the more populous western conurbation. 
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Another important aspect of Scottish derhoticisation is how it relates to non- 
rhoticity in English English. For it cannot be ignored that in some phonetic con¬ 
texts, e.g. following /a/, the derhoticised reflexes in Glasgow appear strikingly 
non-rhotic, making the outcome phonetically very similar to the non-rhoticity 
found in the UK standard (and indeed non-standard) varieties of English English 
(Romaine 1978). Moreover, the recent large-scale study of rhoticity along the 
Scottish-English Border has also found derhoticisation in younger speakers, 
though with significantly more at the western end (Gretna) than in the more 
Scottish, east-coast, town of Eyemouth, which aligns with attitudes of Scottishness 
(Llamas 2010). Pukli and Jauriberry (2011) also report some derhoticisation in 
the rural south-western city of Ayr, as well as the substantial appearance of postal- 
veolar [.t] in onset position, and more generally in young female speakers. Just as 
other consonantal changes appear to be making their way north (e.g. TH-fronting, 
L-vocalisation; Stuart-Smith et al. 2007), there is a possibility that the Glaswegian 
non-rhotic outcome could also reflect the effective confluence of two streams of 
change, one a vernacular change within Scots, and the other a contact-induced 
change from non-rhotic varieties of English. In order to consider the empirical 
evidence for this, in the following section we put derhoticisation in the context 
of the wider system of changes in progress in Glaswegian, and the social factors 
which are involved in their transmission. 


3. Social factors in Glaswegian derhoticisation 

The most recent study of derhoticisation of /r/ in Glasgow was undertaken as part 
of a broader variationist project. Its aim was to consider the role of a large range 
of social factors in several sound changes in progress in Glaswegian, including 
opportunity for contact with speakers of dialects furth of the city, and the pos¬ 
sible influence of the broadcast media. Also in the 1997 corpus, derhoticisation 
of postvocalic /r/ was found in the speech of those working-class adolescents who 
were leading in the rapid adoption of some consonant features typically associated 
with London and southern English, specifically the use of [f] and [v] for /0/ and 
/3/ (TH-/DH-fronting), and vocalization of coda III to a high back (un)rounded 
vowel (L-vocalisation). That these speakers were also the least geographically 
and socially mobile posed a challenge for contact-based theories of the diffusion 
of these changes (e.g. Trudgill 1986), and the media themselves suggested that 
watching television, and in particular, dramas set in London, like the exceptionally 
popular soap, EastEnders, was a key factor. 
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The Glasgow Media Project constituted the first comprehensive systematic 
sociolinguistic investigation of the influence of the broadcast media on language 
change, by focusing on the possible role of exposure to, and psychological engage¬ 
ment with, London-based TV dramas on Glaswegian vernacular phonology. Three 
groups of linguistic variables were considered: 

consonant innovations: e.g. TH-fronting. Three rapid changes in Glaswegian 
look like instances of diffusion from Southern varieties of English English, 
which took off in the 1990s, though they are sporadically reported in Scottish 
English much earlier (Macafee 1983; Anthony et al. 1971); 
ongoing vernacular changes: e.g. derhoticisation of postvocalic /r/. As noted 
before, this change appears to be system-internal, though the final outcome 
(e.g. non-rhoticity) can coincide phonetically with English English norms; 
more stable sociolinguistic variation: e.g. realization of the vowels /a/, /u/ and 111. 2 

Only the consonant innovations have been explicitly linked with exposure to 
London English on the television. However to test the hypothesis that television 
might be a contributory factor in the innovative changes, we needed also to test 
those variables for which media influence has never been mooted, and so vowels 
and derhoticisation were included in the study. 

The auditory variants for the consonant innovations (e.g. [f], [v]), and der¬ 
hoticisation (/Vr/ sequences realized as a plain vowel with no velar or pharyngeal 
quality), and FI and F2 of /a u 1 /, for read (wordlists) and spontaneous (conversa¬ 
tional) speech were the dependent variables in a series of regression models con¬ 
structed for the 36 adolescent informants. The independent variables consisted of 
representative linguistic factors (e.g. position in the word, adjacent phonetic con¬ 
text), and a large array of extralinguistic factors: opportunities for dialect contact 
with speakers of other English dialects; attitudes to dialects elicited from responses 
to audio recordings and paper surveys; engagement and participation in a range 
of social practices; preferences for music and radio, film (cinema, DVD, video); 
activity on the internet and engagement with computer games and computer- 
mediated communication; and exposure to, and psychological engagement with, 
the television. The variables were drawn from a structured questionnaire com¬ 
pleted by each informant, an informal interview with the fieldworker, their own 
spontaneous speech recordings with their friends, and participant observation by 
the fieldworker during the period of data collection. Full details and results of the 
regression study can be found in Stuart-Smith et al. (2013). 


2 . That was our hypothesis at the time. In fact the new Glasgow Real-Time Project is demon¬ 
strating real-time change in /u/ (e.g. Rathcke et al. 2012). 
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The main findings were: 

The consonant innovations were strongly constrained by linguistic factors and 
by several extralinguistic factors including: participation in anti-school social 
practices, such as adopting Glasgow street style in place of school uniform; 
strong psychological and emotional engagement with the London-based TV 
soap opera, EastEnders; reported contact with friends and relatives in England; 
and more weakly, with positive attitudes to London accents. 

The vowel variables showed almost exclusively significant effects for linguistic 
factors, with very little evidence for social factors of any kind. 

The results for derhoticisation of postvocalic /r/ were split according to speech 
style, (i) In spontaneous speech derhoticisation patterned like the vowel vari¬ 
ables: the predominant effects were for the linguistic factors, with very little 
evidence for social factors, (ii) In read speech derhoticisation showed a similar 
pattern to the consonant innovations: both linguistic and social factors were 
significantly correlated. Plain vowels for /Vr/ were more likely in unstressed 
prepausal position (e.g. better#), and they were linked with anti-school social 
practices, strong psychological engagement with EastEnders, and the ability 
to correctly identify their own local accent from a recording, amongst other 
factors (including participation in sport and playing football); only dialect 
contact proved to be consistently non significant. 

To summarize: there is no evidence that direct contact with non-rhotic English 
speakers promotes derhoticisation. But indirect contact with non-rhotic London 
English, by psychologically engaging with a TV drama set in London, does seem 
to be a factor, but only for a particular speech style, reading a list of words out loud. 

The results for derhoticisation indicate that the change is not entirely driven 
by system internal forces. At the same time, they contribute to our understanding 
of media influence on speech more generally. The evidence from Glasgow shows 
that only some phonological features are linked to engagement with the television. 
This supports an extension of existing models of media influence in mass com¬ 
munications theory to language, specifically that speaker/viewers use their social 
and linguistic knowledge to ‘decode’ televised speech, so here Glaswegians parse 
EastEnders through the filter of their own experiences as active members of actual 
speech communities within the city (Hall 1980; Gunter 2000; Stuart-Smith 2011). 
The assumption is that viewers largely filter out aspects of media language which 
are irrelevant in terms of social meaning and linguistic structure (which is prob¬ 
ably the majority of most experienced media material). But sometimes a viewer’s 
existing features may be enhanced provided that there are points of reciprocity 
and alignment with the viewer’s own local social context and linguistic system 
(which is probably quite rare). So the consonant innovations look like diffusing 
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features ‘from outside’ the dialect, hopping north from London. While there is 
some support for dialect contact being involved, closer up they look fundamen¬ 
tally like local system-internal variation which is, as it were, bubbling up, develop¬ 
ing a variety of social symbolic functions, which in turn speed up the changes in 
progress (Eckert 2000). Media influence represents an additional factor through 
which speakers enhance their existing variation, thus fuelling their rapid accelera¬ 
tion through the system and the community. 

Derhoticisation has been underway for many decades in Scottish English, 
apparently without influence of English English. Only in read speech is derhoti¬ 
cisation linked with indirect contact with London English via the TV. This helps 
unpick the processes of media influence further. When we recorded the work¬ 
ing-class adolescents reading the wordlists, rather than read them ‘correctly’ (i.e. 
approximate Standard Scottish English, e.g. Labov 1972), our informants produced 
distinctly non-standard variants. Overall a specific position, or stance towards the 
task and fieldworker was taken (Jaffe 2009), as if distancing themselves and their 
speech from the University. The wordlists were rattled off, punctuated with laugh¬ 
ter; they were highly performative, in the sense of Baumann’s construction for an 
audience (Coupland 2007). In terms of variation, the wordlists showed increased 
use of consonant innovations, and more derhoticisation. Previous research on 
stance-taking through language has noted that media representations can simplify 
social-indexical relationships, and so speed up linguistic appropriation from the 
media (see e.g. the spread of the catchphrase ‘Whassup?’ in American English; 
Bucholtz 2009:288). Aspects of language which index nuances of interpersonal 
interaction, and subsequently local micro-social relationships, can then be used 
in the media, e.g. in advertising, with much broader indexical referents. 

We hypothesize that stance, and/or other kinds of social informativity of lin¬ 
guistic variation (Pierrehumbert 2006; Eckert 2008), may be a determining factor 
in whether speaker/viewers’ sociolinguistic systems may respond to media lan¬ 
guage. The enhancement of viewers’ existing features may depend on the implicit 
recognition, or mapping, of linguistic features indexing particular stances in 
media language, with the possible indexing of stancetaking in their own interac¬ 
tions. Crucially, being perceivers and producers of social variation, or being listen¬ 
ers using their ‘speaking brain’ (Keith Johnson personal communication), is also 
important here; Kuhl, e.g. (2010). The interesting point about the link between 
engagement with the TV and derhoticisation is of course that this change has 
never been interpreted as a contact-induced change. These results emphasize 
the importance of the speaker/viewer’s local social-phonological system in the 
decoding of televised speech. They also suggest mechanisms for how existing local 
variation could become accelerated through indirect contact with accent features, 
albeit through strong psychological and emotional engagement with a television 
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programme and its characters. We suspect that direct contact with English English 
does not emerge as a factor precisely because this is mediated by ideological and 
attitudinal factors relating to nationality and non-rhoticity (Llamas et al. 2009). 

Thus, teasing apart the social factors that contribute to the progress of derhoti- 
cisation is both informative in understanding the change itself, and for modeling 
media influence on speech. There is indeed some evidence to support the view 
that non-rhoticity in western Central Scottish English reflects the outcome of two 
streams of change, though the nature of the contact-induced change needs to be 
refined to indirect contact with non-standard English via the broadcast media. 
But we still need to discover the phonetic mechanisms underpinning derhoticisa- 
tion, and the rhotic-derhotic continuum; in order to do this we must consider the 
phonetic data - and how they might be represented. 


4 . Scottish derhoticisation and the listener 

The variation observed in the Scottish English rhotic-derhotic continuum, pro¬ 
vokes two challenging questions: (1) What is the phonetic nature of the der- 
hoticised reflexes? (2) How can we best capture this complexity. Until recently 
representing sociophonetic variation was limited to characterizing aspects of the 
recorded speech signal, by auditory or acoustic analysis. Whilst it is increasingly 
assumed that acoustic analyses are superior to auditory ones, and certainly they 
have the advantage of yielding continuous measures which are amenable to more 
robust statistical analyses (e.g. Warren & Hay 2012), both are equally valid. Each 
gives a different (and incomplete) picture of the ‘same’ thing; both are connected, 
but not in straightforward ways, and in turn make inferences about underlying 
articulatory gestures. In this, and the next two sections we review previous and 
ongoing phonetic work on derhoticisation which exemplifies these points. We 
begin by considering the view from the listener, both the analyst and the speech 
community. In Section 5 we shift perspective to look at acoustic representations. 
In Section 6 we move closer to articulation, using Ultrasound Tongue Imaging. 


4.1 The listener as analyst: Auditory phonetic representations 
of derhoticisation 

All the studies discussed above used impressionistic or auditory transcription. 
Using this method, analysts categorise the auditory continuum of variation in 
‘articulatory’ terms, i.e. the analyst constructs a kinaesthetic interpretation of the 
possible articulatory strategy used by the speaker, and then represents it using 
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IPA symbols (Ogden 2009). Transcription can be more or less detailed, but usu¬ 
ally results in fairly broad, discrete categories, which make strong assumptions 
about the articulatory gestures underlying the auditory objects. Whilst auditory 
transcription is a valid and useful method of representing phonetic variation, we 
need to be mindful that it yields auditory, not articulatory, objects. It also requires 
the analyst to broadly divide up and assign parts of the auditory continuum to 
one or other categories, whereas listeners may feel that aspects of more than one 
category may be involved. Social-indexical ingrained variation may not be easily 
audible even to trained phoneticians (Docherty & Foulkes 1999). 

Each group transcribing derhoticisation came up with different solutions, 3 
which in turn coloured their theoretical perspective. For example, recognizing 
many possible variants emphasizes gradient progression of the change, as opposed 
to coding with or without final /r/, which points to the final outcome (contrast 
‘derhoticisationTR-vocalization with ‘R-Loss’). For all, the transcription of the 
derhoticised variation was extremely difficult, and this motivated a small-scale 
study to investigate this analytical task (Stuart-Smith 2007). 

A subset of the 2003 Glasgow corpus was selected, 12 male working-class 
informants, nine adolescents, with three from each age group, and three adults. 
All the adolescents were observed to show derhoticisation in the main study. 
A subset of words were selected from the larger wordlist, in which /r/ follows 
the low vowel /a/: heart, barn, farm, car, far, card. These were subjected to a nar¬ 
row auditory phonetic transcription by three phonetically trained transcribers: 
1: CT, a Scottish-English, rhotic middle-class speaker from Edinburgh; 2: JSS, an 
English-English, non-rhotic middle-class speaker from Southern England; 3: RL, 
a Scottish-English, rhotic middle-class speaker from a small town just south of 
Glasgow. The results of the transcriptions are shown in Figure 5. 

The results are striking. Each transcriber hears the same signal, but transcribes 
and categorises it differently from each other (see also Plug & Ogden 2003). All 
heard some derhoticisation, CT the least, and RL the most - so interestingly 
the outcome is not straightforwardly predicated on the transcriber being rhotic 
(Yaeger-Dror et al. 2009), though perhaps differential experience of the rhotic- 
derhotic continuum, and/or the socially symbolic nature of derhoticised variants 
might play a role. Recall that derhoticisation is more advanced on the West than 


3 . Speitel & Johnston (1983) and Stuart-Smith (e.g. 2003) used very narrow auditory phonetic 
transcription and identified a range of different kinds of derhoticised and/or vocalic outcome, 
which can be represented either as extremely weak uvular approximants, or vowels with sec¬ 
ondary pharygealisation. Romaine recognized this phonetic complexity but opted to represent 
a simplified set of categories, grouping plain and coloured vowels together as complete deletion. 
Lawson et al. (2008) simply divided variants into rhotic and non-rhotic. 
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1 . 2 . 



3. 4. 



Figure 5. Results of the auditory transcription of postvocalic /r/ in word-list data 
read by 12 male Glaswegian working-class speakers, organised into four age groups 
(1 = 10-11, 2 = 12-13, 3 = 14-15, 4 = 40-60). The judgments of the three transcribers 
(CT, JSS, RL) are shown in each chart from left to right. White = articulated /r/, 
spotted = pharyngealised/uvularised vowels, grey = plain vowels, striped = vowels 
followed by [h] or [h], from Stuart-Smith (2007:1308). 

the East. We also found that whilst transcribers effectively segmented the auditory 
continuum at different points, they were internally consistent. 

There is also another key shared feature. All three transcribers found that they 
could not assign what they heard only to two categories, plain vowel’ or some kind 
of articulated /r/ (the phonetic variants are grouped together for this representa¬ 
tion but ranged from weak approximants to weak taps). A third auditory category 
was needed for variants which fell between articulated /r/ and no audible articula¬ 
tion at all, which could be termed either as extremely weak uvular approximants’ 
or as ‘pharyngealized or uvularized vowels’. This could be interpreted in a pre¬ 
scriptive way as analysts simply being unable to implement the IPA categories 
appropriately. But we will see that the acoustic, and especially the articulatory, data 
show that a category to accommodate such a variable percept - hearing sometimes 
a consonantal gesture and sometimes not - is well motivated. 
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4.2 The listener in the community: Evidence from speech perception 

An alternative view to that of the analyst can be drawn from perceptual evidence 
from the community - how listeners parse, and/or respond to variants along the 
rhotic-derhotic continuum. Carey (2010) carried out a small-scale study of cross- 
linguistic dialect perception, looking at Glaswegian and Southern British English 
(SBE) listeners’ responses to stimuli from both dialects. Judges listened to three 
pairs of sentences which varied according to whether postvocalic /r/ was pres¬ 
ent or absent, e.g. That surprise for the child vs That’s a prize for the child, or The 
congregation certainly likes arms vs The congregation certainly likes psalms, and 
then had to write down what they heard (the stimuli examined a large number 
of phonological differences between SBE and Glaswegian). Glaswegian listeners 
found it as difficult as SBE listeners to recover postvocalic /r/ in such sequences, 
even in the stressed monosyllable arms. 

MacFarlane & Stuart-Smith (2012)’s matched guise study considered social 
evaluation. The same talker produced recordings of pairs of words which varied 
in the realization of a single variable. Listeners were led to believe that two speak¬ 
ers, Lee (regular Glasgow’) and Phil (‘socially-aspirational Glasgow Uni(versity)’) 
had produced the recordings, and were given only a group of brand logos for each 
‘speaker’ as their guide to the lifestyles of the ‘two’ men. Three out of the four 
experimental variables related to /r/. The realization of onset /r/; the duration and 
quality of the final syllable of disyllabic words such as number (longer for Glasgow 
Uni, shorter and less rhotic for regular Glasgow); and the quality of the prerhotic 
vowel in words like nerve and pearl ([a] is associated with Glasgow Uni - and also 
with vocalic rhoticisation; [e] is associated with a following tapped /r/ variant and 
Regular Glasgow). Listeners were very good at correctly socially categorizing the 
‘talkers’ using the number and nerve variables, i.e. the two variables which related 
to realization of postvocalic /r/. But the realization of onset /r/ was only categorized 
at chance level, refuting the hypothesis that taps in this position associate more 
with ‘regular Glaswegian speech, that is, working-class Glaswegian speech. 4 


4 . This last result is intriguing since it suggests that the realization of coda /r/ carries more 
meaning for these speakers, than that of onset /r/. If this is right, this might also account for 
Johnston’s suggestion that postalveolar approximant /r/ spread from English English into 
Edinburgh English in onset position. Pukli & Jauriberry’s (2011:88) findings from Ayr that 
onset /r/ is increasingly being realized by an alveolar approximant [r] in Ayr are also congru¬ 
ent. So too are the similar shifts observed at the western end of the Scottish/English border by 
Llamas 2010. The originally ‘English’ variant may have slipped more easily into the array of /r/ 
variation in this environment, becoming Scottish, but unmarked as such, precisely because 
variation in onset /r/ does less social ‘work’ than coda /r/. Our current work on articulation of 
/r/ is interrogating this assumption further. 
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These two studies both show that derhoticisation is also taking place percep¬ 
tually for members of the community, and is not only restricted to the domain of 
the analyst. Both ends of the rhotic-derhotic continuum also still seem to carry 
the kind of locally-salient social meanings that were proposed by Johnston for 
Edinburgh. But if we want to pin down what listeners are responding to, it is clear 
that we need to go further than the admittedly tricky auditory categorization. Our 
next attempt was acoustic analysis. 


5. The acoustic characteristics of derhoticising /r/ 

The difficulties with auditory percepts which were challenging to auditorily cat¬ 
egorise, and themselves variable, motivated an acoustic analysis of the data whose 
auditory transcription was discussed above in §4.1 (Stuart-Smith 2007). Since it 
was also unclear whether the final outcome of derhoticisation to plain vowels is 
leading to a merger (recall that weakened /r/ is now perceptually variable even to 
Scottish listeners, §4.2), we included minimal pairs. To recap, we considered the 
acoustics of coda /r/ in the following words: heart/hat, barn/ban, farm/fan and car, 
far, card, in 12 working-class speakers, nine boys and three men. 

We carried out a qualitative visual analysis of the spectrograms, and then used 
a parametric analysis of acoustic properties of the syllable rime, so e.g. c-ar, follow¬ 
ing the successful application of this method to variation in postvocalic /r/ in Dutch 
(Plug & Odgen 2003). This also addresses the practical difficulties of segmenting 
final /r/ consonants which were effectively no longer there. Using Praat, we labelled 
the waveform for the beginning and end of the vocalic portion (i.e. the entire dura¬ 
tion of the vowel + /r/ portion of the syllable rime), and then measured the duration 
of the vocalic portion, the vowel quality in terms of the first three formants at the 
midpoint, and vowel tracks for the last five glottal pulses, again for the first three for¬ 
mants. Formant measures were extracted using Praat, and then corrected by hand. 

The classic acoustic signature’ of approximant /r/s, and also some trills and 
taps, is a lowered third formant (Lawson et al. 2011a; though see Heselwood & 
Plug 2011). The lowered F3 relates to the dimensions of a large cavity in the front 
of the vocal tract arising from specific articulatory gestures. The rather different 
configuration for uvular /r/ shows a different pattern of high and/or raised F3. 
Visual inspection of the spectrograms provided the following acoustic information 
for the four auditory variant categories shown above in Figure 5: 

articulated /r/: This included taps, a few weak approximants, and a single trill 
in the oldest man. The taps showed the expected momentary reduction in 
amplitude across the frequency range (Figure 6a), and the trill had four such 
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dips visible, reflecting four short interruptions in airflow (Figure 6b). In the 
few tokens of /r/ which were heard as (weakly) articulated approximant /r/, it 
is just possible to see the faint trace of the third formant dropping towards the 
end of the word, though just as striking is the reduction of amplitude above 
F2 (see Figure 6c). 

The other three variant categories capture different stages of audible erosion of the 
rhotic consonant: 

pharyngealized/uvularized vowel: These variants sound like extremely weak 
uvular approximants, or vowels with pharyngealization/uvularization. The 
primary acoustic characteristic is reduction in amplitude where /r/ would be 
expected. The weakened F3 is either flat or rising slightly (see Figure 6d); 
plain vowel: No primary or secondary articulation for a rhotic consonant was 
audible. The spectrograms typically show flat first and second formants, with 
very little energy above F2 (see Figure 6e). Inspection of successive spectra 
shows a very weak third formant which rises towards the end of the vocalic 
portion and into the voiceless period; 

- vowel followed by audible frication: A small number of plain vowels sounded 
as if they were followed by a very weak fricative, possibly glottal, pharyngeal or 
even uvular. In Figure 6f, the vowel gives way to a period of very weak energy, 
with initial energy loss in F3, and then voicing ceases, though a period of very 
weak aperiodic noise is still visible for several ms. 

Neither first and second formant measures, nor durations, differed according to 
whether an articulated /r/ was audibly present or absent. Derhoticisation is not 
reliably distinguished through these measures. On the whole F3 was very difficult 
to measure because - as was observed - towards the end of the vocalic portion, 
where an acoustic reflection of the /r/ sound might be expected to be seen, there 
was a sharp drop in intensity in and above the region of F2, and in the F3 region. 
If it was possible to pick out F3 in speakers whose variants were audibly less rhotic, 
F3 was either flat or rising slightly, consistent with uvularization. This is illustrated 
in a comparison of the formant tracks from the most audibly rhotic boy with his 
much less rhotic-sounding friend (see Figure 7). A further result is that the der- 
hoticized outcomes of /r/, even plain vowels, are still significantly distinct from 
words without <r>, so e.g. derhotic heart shows a longer, more retracted vowel 
than hat. This suggests that, at least for wordlist data, there is not yet a loss of pho¬ 
nological /r/, which is hinted at by Carey’s (2010) results; it is likely that as in other 
non-rhotic varieties of English, the contrast will be maintained by differences in 
the vowel system (for further discussion of the impact of rhoticity on Scottish 
vowels, see Lawson et al. 2013). 
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o 



0.0004337 0.3939 

Time (s) 


a. farm with tap (adult male) 



0.03448 0.937 


Time (s) 

b. car with trill (adult male) 



0.2167 0.7858 

Time (s) 


c. far with weak approximant (14 yr-old boy) 
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0.1535 0.7743 

Time (s) 

d. card with pharyngealized/uvularized vowel (12 yr-old boy) 



0.009956 0.4234 

Time (s) 


e. car with plain vowel (11 yr-old boy) 



Time (s) 


f. far with vowel followed by weak frication (14 yr-old boy) 


o 


Figure 6. Spectrograms illustrating the four auditory variant categories shown in 
Figure 5. Articulated /r/ is shown on the left in (a)-(c); vowel variants on the right - 
pharyngealized/uvularized vowel (d), plain vowel (e), and vowel followed by weak 
frication (f). All recordings were made in 2003 in Glasgow. 
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Figure 7. Handcorrected time-normalized formant tracks taken at the end of the 
vocalic portion and for each of the five preceding pulses, for the first three formants 
for two speakers: (a) 14 year-old boy heard as rhotic, shows slight dip in a high F3 in 
most words with /r/ (this boy produced far. Figure 6c). (b) 14 year-old boy heard with 
mainly pharyngealized vowels for words with /r/, shows high, flat or rising F3, with weak 
amplitude (this boy produced far. Figure 6f). 

The outcome of the acoustic analysis is not as helpful as we had hoped. In part this 
is because the reflexes of derhoticisation do not relate easily to known acoustic 
parameters. Rather the clearest common characteristic is a reduction of acoustic 
energy above F2. On the one hand, these stretches of very weak formant energy, 
with and without, voicing, may help account for the variable auditory percepts of 
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rhoticity. That is to say, sometimes there is, and sometimes there is not, some kind 
of secondary pharyngeal articulation, and so the residue of an articulated /r/ is still 
present. But on the other, lack of energy in a specific frequency region makes it 
difficult to identify and measure formants in and above that region. Quantitatively 
capturing such acoustic weakening itself is also far from straightforward. This 
reminds us that acoustic analysis may not always be superior to auditory analysis; 
it is necessarily partial and more subjective than it might appear (Ogden 2009:36). 
Thus the acoustic analysis moves us forward, but it still leaves us with another 
picture of the data, as opposed to a better understanding of the mechanism of der¬ 
hoticisation. 5 For this we need to turn to articulatory views of the phenomenon. 


6. Investigating derhoticisation using articulatory data 

Auditory-acoustic challenges led us to consider a different kind of phonetic repre¬ 
sentation, closer to the articulatory strategies involved, achieved using Ultrasound 
Tongue Imaging (UTI), and arising from a 2004 study of Dutch /r/ (Scobbie & 
Sebregts 2011). Our Scottish work is in progress, and in this section we report 
some key relevant findings from three recent studies carried out on the Eastern 
Central Belt, a small pilot reported in Scobbie (2007), a sub-project to assess the 
feasibility of UTI for sociolinguistic fieldwork (WL07 corpus from Livingston; 
Lawson et al. 2008), and a socially-stratified articulatory speech corpus, with mid¬ 
dle-class speakers from Edinburgh and working-class speakers from Livingston 
(ECB08 corpus; e.g. Lawson et al. 2011). Initial results from Glasgow are reported 
in Lawson et al. (2013, forthcoming). Full details of our UTI set-up, the methods 
for each study, and full analytical results are given in each of the references cited. 
After brief comments on the technique itself, we show how UTI reveals a probable 
cause for both the auditory, and the acoustic ambiguities presented by derhotici¬ 
sation, as well as an articulatory basis for the socially-stratified rhotic-derhotic 
continuum, in terms of gestural timing (§6.1), tongue configuration (§6.2) and the 
extent to which these can be accessed (or not) by the listener (§6.3). 


5 . More may be learnt from a psychoacoustic representation than an acoustic one, given 
Heselwood & Plug’s (2011) recent experiments which strongly suggest that the key perceptual 
feature of rhoticity (typical of approximants) may be “not a low-frequency F3 per se, but rather 
a single perceptual formant in the F2 region, which we might label F-rho” (p. 870). Lennon’s 
(2011) application of a Bark difference metric (Z3-Z2) to the real-time increase in strong rhot- 
ics in middle-class speakers in Glasgow’s northern suburbs, suggests that this could be a useful 
analytical tool for future research. 
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UTI makes use of ultrasound technology designed for usual medical research, 
capturing analogue video showing visual dynamic representations of tongue con¬ 
figuration and tongue movement, usually, but not exclusively, in sagittal orienta¬ 
tion (see Figure 8 ). 



Figure 8. Midsagittal image of the tongue surface produced using a Concept M6 
medical ultrasound machine. The tongue root is to the left of the image and the tip 
is to the right of the image. 

In our setup the ultrasound probe is held under the chin by a stabilising head¬ 
set, and the screen displays a 2D fan-shaped image, showing the water-air inter¬ 
face, i.e. the tongue surface, as a bright white line, thanks to the great intensity of 
reflections of ultrasound pulses back to the probe. To some extent the internal 
muscle structure of the tongue can also be seen. It is possible to visualize almost 
the whole of the mid-sagittal shape and location of the tongue, root, dorsum, 
front, and sometimes the tongue tip - though the tongue tip is often not visible 
when it is raised, due to the presence of a sublingual airspace. We use specialist 
software, Articulate Assistant Advanced™, to capture, process and analyze the 
data (Articulate Instruments Ltd. 2011). 

Whilst UTI gives instant dynamic and static impressions of tongue movement 
which are immediately informative, quantifying UTI data is challenging and tech¬ 
niques are still under development. Data are also less direct than it might appear, 
both because of the basic video frame rate (only 30 frames/sec), and the way in 
which images are constructed by video-output ultrasound machines. This means 
that ultrasound data are somewhat removed from actual articulation, being both 
partial and processed. Nevertheless, UTI offers sociophoneticians an excellent 
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tool for investigating speech articulation, both because it is safe and non-invasive, 
and because - despite the visible headset and need for technical personnel - the 
method can have minimal quantitative impacts on speech style. Lawson et al. 
(2008) shows that in fact stylistic variation is more dependent on the speakers’ 
relationships with their interlocutors, and the presence of friends and peers, than 
the physical context induced by the equipment. Unlike speakers faced with just a 
microphone for speech recording, articulatory participants can also be ethically 
misdirected through a focus on the fact that the recordings are designed to record 
“changes in the shape of the tongue”, which incidentally requires speech. 


6.1 Derhoticisation and gestural timing 

The UTI data from the pilot data and WL07 corpus uncovered a possible mecha¬ 
nism for derhoticisation in terms of gestural asynchrony. Recall that the auditory 
transcription was challenging because of the variable percept of sometimes hear¬ 
ing a consonantal gesture and sometimes not, but also from strong pharyngealisa- 
tion on the vowel. 

The articulatory data suggest that derhoticised postvocalic /r/ in our Scottish 
speech samples involves both ( 1 ) an early tongue root retraction gesture and ( 2 ) a 
delayed tongue tip raising gesture, though a systematic study remains to be carried 
out. An early tongue root retraction gesture could account for the modification 
of prerhotic vowels, specifically retraction and pharyngealisation of these vowels. 
The delayed tongue-tip raising gesture means that the maximum of the /r/ gesture 
is often masked by following consonants, or, prepausally, can occur after the offset 
of voicing, leaving the /r/ partially or completely inaudible. 

This timing, weakening and interarticulatory dissociation of gestures may 
also account for the weakening of the amplitude of formant energy above F2 
observed in the acoustic data. (Exactly how this is achieved is not yet clear, but 
it seems likely from Stevens’ 1998 modeling of the acoustic consequences of the 
resonating cavities during the production of /r/ and III, that the shifts in gestures 
that we are witnessing are resulting in the formation of an additional cavity with 
strong damping properties on the spectrum, even before voicing has stopped.) 
In some speakers, faint dipping of F3 can be seen in a weakly noisy period after 
voicing has ceased, but this is not always easy to discern and timing of the covert 
tongue-raising gesture is variable. For example, in Figure 9, the tongue tip only 
starts to raise in frame 3, just as voicing is ceasing, and then continues to raise 
during the period of frication; the maximum raising in frame 6 occurs some time 
after voicing has stopped. 
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Figure 9. Key UTI frames of an adult male speaker from West Lothian, saying car 
showing a covert tip-raising gesture in the production of coda /r/. The ultrasound images 
correspond to the time point of the spectrogram. Moving through the frames, it is clear 
that the tongue front and tip begins to rise after voicing has ceased, and achieves its 
maximum raising well after. 

Thus UTI shows how the timing of two of the gestures contributing to hi, and in 
particular their relation to the offset of voicing, means that the primary anterior 
gesture for the rhotic cannot be reflected in the expected pattern of formant transi¬ 
tions during periodicity. Temporally drifting gestures would also explain the gra- 
diant loss of rhoticity. This, and the corresponding shifts in the resonating cavities, 
help explain the acoustic patterns observed for derhoticizing variants (§5; Figure 
6 d-f). It is also not surprising that the secondary pharyngealization becomes more 
audible - the tongue-root gesture is early; and that the hi is variably present - the 
tongue-tip gesture does occur, it just occurs much later, when voicing has stopped. 

This account looks at postvocalic hi in a particular context, investigated due 
to previous researchers finding that the phonological environment which most 
favoured derhoticisation in Scottish English was in stressed, utterance-final posi¬ 
tion, usually accompanied by vowel breaking, as in e.g. It’s near here [hiA(r)] (see 
Figure 10, for the distribution of non-rhotic variants; see Romaine 1979:45; Speitel 
& Johnson 1983:28; Lawson et al. 2008). 

Figure 10 shows that the second most likely phonological context for der¬ 
hoticisation was in unstressed syllables, especially in utterance final position, 
as in Glasgow. Again, this may also relate at least in part to the kind of gestural 
asynchrony we described above as syllable lengthening is common in utterance- 
final position, allowing greater gestural asynchrony/dissociation, see Sproat & 
Fujimura (1993), or possibly also to gestural undershoot, assuming that speak¬ 
ers are likely to be producing an articulated h! with a tongue tip gesture, as for 
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Figure 10. Percentage of (un)stressed tokens in utterance-final and non utterance-final 
position that were audibly nonrhotic. n= 1248. From Lawson et al. (2008). 

e.g. an apical tap. (We have no direct evidence from this particular set of ultra¬ 
sound data because taps are too fast for the slow frame rate we used). The gradual 
loss of rhoticity in the history of English English also appears to have started in 
unstressed syllables (Dobson 1957), and even middle-class speakers who might 
otherwise be deemed thoroughly rhotic also show audible weakening in this posi¬ 
tion (Stuart-Smith 2003). 


6.2 Tongue configuration and derhoticisation 

Derhoticisation probably does not only arise from differences in timing, but also 
in tongue shape. In the Glasgow 1997 data, those who were likely to derhoticise 
were also more likely to use taps, if they showed articulated /r/, whereas more 
rhotic-sounding speakers used more approximants, especially auditorily-strong 
rhotics which we transcribed as retroflex approximants [ 4 ] (Stuart-Smith 2003). 
Lawson et al. (2011) carried out a further investigation using the eastern Central 
Belt ECB08 corpus. The design consisted of two parallel analyses of the same data. 

The first was an audio-rating analysis of randomized tokens, carried out using 
the independent classification of tokens via a Praat multiple forced choice interface 
by two rhotic Scottish-English speakers, both originally from the western Central 
Belt. Each judge classified the same subset of instances of prepausal postvocalic 
/r/ (beer, bear, far, bar, par, purr, fur, for, bore, poor (sure, pure), along a 5-point 
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continuum of auditory strength’ of /r/ 6 (ranging from graded responses such as 
‘no /r/’ through ‘derhotic’, ‘alveolar’, ‘retroflex’ to full rhotic vowel, ‘schwar’). The 
results showed a significant association between the auditory strength of /r/ and 
social group, and auditory strength of /r/ and gender such that middle-class speak¬ 
ers showed auditorily stronger /r/ than working-class speakers, and girls showed 
auditorily stronger /r/ than boys (these data are shown in Figure 4 above). 

The second - articulatory-rating - analysis of the same data involved the 
visual classification of the dynamic tongue gestures from the ultrasound vid¬ 
eos. Initially, a classification system for tongue-configuration types was devised. 
This resulted in four categories on a scale from tip-up, through front-up to front 
bunched and mid-bunched, which takes the differences in configuration for ret¬ 
roflex /r/ and bunched /r/ as effectively lying on a continuum, e.g. Delattre & 
Freeman (1968) and Zhou et al. (2008). Each video was watched by the second 
and third authors, and the dynamic configuration of the tongue during the pro¬ 
duction of each word was noted. Examples of each are shown in the waterfall UTI 
diagrams in Figure 11. The articulatory-rating study also showed social stratifica¬ 
tion, with bunched variants occurring mainly in middle-class speech and tip-up 
variants in working-class speech. 



y 

y 



Figure 11. Waterfall diagrams of UTI splines, sampled every 30 ms throughout 
words ending in /ar/, showing the dynamic movement of the tongue. Time runs in 
the direction of the arrows. The tongue root is to the left, tongue tip to the right. Top 
left: tip-up: informant LM16’s utterance of par; Top right: front-up: LF2’s utterance 
of far; Bottom left: front-bunched: EF6’s utterance of far; Bottom right; mid- 
bunched: EM5’s utterance of bar. 


6. This was expanded to a 9-point continuum in order to take into account when both raters 
selected categories that were side by side on the 5-point continuum, i.e. intermediate classifica¬ 
tion categories were created. 
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There was a significant correlation (r= 0.637; p < 0.001) between the auditory and 
articulatory ratings. This shows that auditorily weakened hi, and derhoticisation 
in the corpus resulted from Irl articulated with a tongue-tip raised gesture, as dis¬ 
cussed above (§6.1), and consistent with the observation in Glasgow of working- 
class speakers using more taps, and being more derhotic. It also showed that the 
auditory continuum of rhotic-derhotic has its basis in articulation, since at the 
other end of the socio-articulatory continuum, the auditorily strongest postvocalic 
hi in these Eastern Central Belt speakers is the result of tongue bunching. Thus 
both gestural timing and tongue configuration together contribute to the percept 
of auditorily strong and weak rhotics in the Scottish Central belt. 


6.3 Accessing derhoticisation? - Back to the listener 

Our articulatory investigations immediately made us wonder how speakers might 
access, store - and reproduce - such gestures, particularly partially covert tongue- 
tip gestures when voicing has ceased (§ 6 . 1 ) or the difference between tongue tip¬ 
raising and tongue bunching (§6.2). We summarize the results of two relevant 
small-scale studies below. 

Ashton (2011) gauged listener perceptions of articulatorily derhoticised and 
bunched variants of postvocalic hi by investigating whether they were associated 
with a particular geographical location or socioeconomic status. Auditory stimuli 
containing postvocalic hi were collected from the pre-existing socially-stratified 
UTI corpora described above and classified according to articulatory gesture 
(bunched approximant, apical approximant, apical derhoticised hi or rless - with 
no tongue gesture for hi) and, in the case of derhoticised variants, strength of 
rhoticity. 16 participants from the Central Belt completed a computer-based sub¬ 
jective reaction test with randomized stimuli. Judgments were made regarding 
the geographical and social background of the speaker who produced each token. 
Bunched postvocalic hi was found to be strongly associated with middle-class 
Edinburgh speech, whereas apical approximant hi was associated with working- 
class Scottish speech, but not one particular geographical location. Derhoticised 
and rless realisations of postvocalic hi were found to be associated with Glasgow, 
and derhoticisation was strongly associated with working-class speech. 

Lawson et al. (2011b) presents preliminary evidence for configurational lin¬ 
gual adaptation in Scottish postvocalic hi during mimicry. A male speaker, origi¬ 
nally from the west of Scotland, was asked to mimic a number of audio stimuli 
extracted from the ECB08 and WL07 corpora. The articulatory gestures underly¬ 
ing the audio stimuli were known. His mimicked articulations were then com¬ 
pared to his baseline UTI recordings (only a small number of items could be 
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compared). The mimicked data showed little adaptation of tongue configuration, 
but some shift in the timing of the gesture (with respect to offset of voicing) par¬ 
ticularly when responding to the tongue-bunched auditory stimuli. It was also 
interesting to note that the covert, delayed apical /r/ gesture was not reproduced 
when mimicking the audio signal from the derhoticised utterance of hurt; instead 
the speaker produced an rless word hut (see Figure 12). 



Figure 12. Waterfall diagrams of UTI splines from the mimicking study (Lawson et 
al. 201 lb). Left: the original production of hurt by the mimicker, which sounds weakly 
rhotic. Middle: the production of the stimulus for mimicking, auditorily derhoticised 
hurt, but with covert delayed tongue-tip raising. Right: the mimicked production of hurt, 
without any tongue-tip raising, and sounding like hut. (Note that Itl in these word is 
realized as a glottal stop.) 

With respect to derhoticisation, the results confirmed that delay in the tongue tip 
gesture can lead to an ambiguous auditory percept not only for an analyst, but also 
for a derhoticising member of the Scottish speech community. Our suspicions that 
the acoustic signal could be difficult to parse seem plausible, though this needs 
more investigation, which is now underway in a systematic socio-articulatory 
phonetic study using mimicking in conjunction with UTI recordings. This study 
will allow us todevelop a clearer picture of how articulatory variation spreads from 
speaker to hearer. 


7 . Discussion and reflection: The sociophonology 
of Scottish derhoticisation 

The studies presented, both by previous scholars and ourselves, show that rhoticity 
in Scottish English has been eroding gradually over the 20th century for working- 
class speakers, and possibly for longer. This is counterbalanced by an increas¬ 
ingly auditorily strong rhoticity in middle-class speakers (see Lennon 2011). The 
changes are largely driven by sociolinguistic dynamics within this Scottish com¬ 
munity, though there is evidence for reinforcement from an unlikely source, indi¬ 
rect contact with London English on TV. Describing and accounting for these 
changes phonetically has also been a focus - and of course - is far from complete. 
A number of issues arise, but we focus here on two which relate to representation, 
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the first concentrating on analysts and how we are to deal with such labile data, 
the second, making suggestions about the possible mental representations held by 
speakers and hearers participating in these changes. 


7.1 Analytical representation of sociophonetic variation: 

The speaker-hearer triangle 

We illustrate some of the implications of our articulatory investigation for the 
analytical representation of variation by focusing on the middle-class, rhotic, end 
of continuum. 

The audio-/articulatory-rating study shows clearly that auditory judgments 
result in auditory objects, and not the quasi-articulatory objects suggested by IPA 
representations. Recall that auditorily-strong approximants in middle-class speak¬ 
ers were consistently phonetically transcribed as retroflex’ using the IPA symbol 
[q] (e.g. Johnston 1997). However, the UTI data show that the actual configuration 
for these variants is likely to involve tongue-bunching, with no tip raising at all. 

It is also clear that - at some level at least - the differences between tongue- 
tip raising and tongue bunching can be discerned by members of this speech 
community, since they show systematic patterning with social membership of 
particular subgroups. This shows that the fine-grained differences in /r/ produc¬ 
tion can be exploited and used to construct and reflect social meaning (Eckert 
2008). Being an urban middle-class girl involves the use of a specific kind of 
auditorily-strong, bunched /r/; at the opposite pole, working-class girls in the 
western Central Belt are continuing to use non-rhotic and derhoticised variants. 
It is clear that the phonological category of /r/ in this position is closely linked 
with locally-situated social categories. 

Moreover, these results for Scottish English are in contrast to those found 
for American English /r/ by Twist et al. (2007), where listeners were found to be 
‘at best weakly aware’ of articulatory variation (retroflexion and bunching) in /r/ 
(Twist et al. 2007:215). However, there are good reasons to assume that bunched 
and retroflex /r/ could be perceptually distinguished. Johnson (2011) points out 
that Zhou et al. (2008) identify clear acoustic differences in the frequency and tra¬ 
jectory of F3 and F4 between the two variants. He demonstrates their perceptual 
salience by showing that acoustic stimuli created with these differences can lead 
to differential perceptual compensation. In addition, even if acoustic equivalence 
is assumed for different articulatory strategies, the coarticulatory effect of these 
very different /r/ articulations may provide the listener with information regarding 
differences in underlying articulation, see Lawson et al. (2013). This suggests that 
rather fine-grained phonetic differences (the higher formants may often be only 
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weakly resonated), which are potentially accessible, have been exploited for social 
meaning in Scottish English, but seem to remain unattached in American English. 

More generally, using these different phonetic representations of postvocalic 
/r/ provides a good illustration of what we call here the ‘speaker-hearer triangle’, 
composed of auditory, acoustic, and articulatory representations (Ogden 2009; 
Heselwood & Plug 2011 looks at auditory, acoustic and psychoacoustic views of 
rhoticity). Figure 13 shows auditorily strong postvocalic Irl: each representation 
gives a different picture of the ‘same’ phenomenon. In many ways each is as valid 
as the other, and of course, as we have seen, they are all interconnected but not 
necessarily in straightforward ways. 



Figure 13. An illustration of the ‘speaker-hearer triangle’ of auditory, acoustic, and 
articulatory representions of the auditorily-strong postvocalic Irl in a middle-class 
Edinburgh girl’s production of the word far. 

Ideally, representing sociophonetic variation would be able to refer to all three 
dimensions of the speaker-hearer triangle. Adding articulatory data can prove 
very fruitful (also Wright & Kerswill’s 1989 conclusions for using electropalato- 
graphic data in conjunction with auditory transcription). This can also help us 
to reflect on the different kinds of representation - and their intersections - that 
might be involved in the transmission and propagation of sociophonetic variation, 
which is also of crucial importance in modeling language variation and change 
(e.g. Marotta this volume). The traditional notion of the speaker-hearer chain (e.g. 
Denes & Pinson 1993) assumes that articulatory gestures from the speaker give 
rise to acoustic objects, which in turn become auditory objects for the listener to 
decode (see also Ohala, e.g. 1989). How variation which appears to be so auditorily 
subtle, yet can be acquired and transmitted such that it can carry social meaning 
for a community, requires substantial further investigation. 
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7.2 Mental representation of sociophonetic variation: 

A symbolic relationship? 

It is clear that the rhotic-derhotic continuum in Scottish English in the Central 
Belt is undergoing shifts in fine phonetic realization. It is also clear that it is impos¬ 
sible to describe the scope of phonological rhoticity without reference to social 
factors, both macro and micro. For these speakers /r/ in this position is not just an 
/r/, it is always a certain kind of socially-embedded /r/; at the descriptive level it is 
extremely difficult to separate the phonological from the social. It is also difficult 
to assume that these entities do not relate to each other very closely for speaker- 
hearers. Data of this kind demand phonological representations which recognize 
the interconnected relationships between social and phonological variation which 
speakers in these communities need to store, control, access, and acquire. 

The approach which recognizes such connections and which embeds indexi- 
cality centrally within phonological knowledge’ (Foulkes & Docherty 2006:426), 
is the range of theories of phonological representation grouped under the term 
‘Exemplar Theory’ (e.g. Goldinger 1998; Johnson 2006; Hawkins 2003). These 
models share the assumption that phonological representations are based in some 
way on stored experiences of speech (exemplars’), memory clouds across which 
abstractions are probabilistically derived. Increasing emphasis is placed on the 
need for abstractions accrued from exemplar memory (corresponding to phono¬ 
logical categories in other perception-production models) being stored concur¬ 
rently and with connections to exemplars, so-called ‘hybrid’ models (Goldinger 
2007; Pierrehumbert 2006). 

The results from the rhotic-derhotic continuum in Scottish English also have 
implications for hybrid models, particularly with respect to the relationships 
between phonological and social detail and abstraction. Schematic accounts of 
exemplar-based representations such as that by Johnson (2006) distinguish the 
exemplar map from accruing abstractions, but interestingly also make a sepa¬ 
ration between phonological and social categories at the abstract level. This 
implies that the connections between these two kinds of abstractions (as well as 
with others) are always made through exemplar memory. But it is clear that pho¬ 
nological abstractions such as ‘postvocalic /r/’, which are accessible to speakers 
especially through stereotypes, also relate to social abstractions at the same time. 
Moreover if we consider the acquisition of speech variation which is necessarily 
socially-embedded (e.g. Foulkes et al. 2005; Labov this volume), it seems difficult 
to assume that the emerging abstractions are not linked - or linkable - if only 
because the shared/simultaneous activation of phonological and social categories 
would be so frequent. Rather these sociophonetic data, and those from many other 
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sociophonetic studies (e.g. Foulkes et al. 2010), suggest that these abstract levels 
likely relate to each other directly, as the result of persistent coupling in the system. 

If we make this assumption (and it seems inevitable that we must), 7 an analogy 
from ancient Greek society may be useful for considering the possible nature of the 
relationship between these two abstract levels. Greek symbola were originally two 
halves of the same object, each a symbolon, which could be fitted together for pur¬ 
poses of personal recognition (Herman 1987). Only later in the classical period did 
the meaning of the word symbolon shift from denoting part of a two-part tally, to 
tokens which could be used like tickets in exchange for goods, continued in English 
symbolic’. The original symbolon/symbola relationship had two key aspects: (1) each 
symbolon could and did exist separately, for example, members of a dispersed fam¬ 
ily could keep them for a long time; but each symbolon was only meaningful when 
reunited with its partner (symbola). (2) Symbola could be formally similar, but each 
half could also be different from each other (Harris 2000:23). 

The relationship between phonological and social abstractions emerging from 
exemplar memory could be likened to the symbolon/symbola relationship. 8 Both 
kinds of categorization, at whatever level, can and do exist separately, both for 
analysts, and for speakers under particular conditions. For example, it is clearly 
possible to undertake separate analyses of phonological structure, or of social 
categorization, without reference to each other (Labov 2006). Speakers too can 
access phonological categories without reference to social categories, e.g. in psy- 
cholinguistic manipulation tasks, and social stereotypes can be retrieved with¬ 
out automatically referring to speech. But we suggest that the usual situation for 
speakers in daily interaction is that the social and phonological systems function 
in a symbola relationship, namely they are linked or continually linking such that 
“each is significant ... as a counterpart of the other” (Harris 2000:23). Such an 
analogy allows us to think about the social and phonological systems as having a 
separate, yet co-emergent relationship at the abstract level. The links themselves 
would be established through co-ordinated simultaneous activation, leading to 
persistent coupling within and across the exemplar map, and hence the entrench¬ 
ment of linked/linkable social and phonological categories (this kind of modeling 
assumes activation and resonance discussed by Johnson 2006). At the same time, 
prior knowledge encapsulated in such social-phonological linkages will serve to 
mediate the treatment of subsequent input exemplars (Goldinger 2007). 


7 . Keith Johnson (p.c. 2011) notes the difficulty of two-dimensional graphical representions of 
phenomena and processes that are (a) multidimensional and (b) thoroughly inter-related. 

8 . The symbola relationship could also be used metaphorically to refer to the special relation¬ 
ships between entities; Aristotle’s account of speech and writing is given in these terms in the 
introduction to his De Interpretatione, 16 a 3-8. 
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8. Conclusions 

This paper has taken an aspect of Scottish English phonology, postvocalic hi, 
which appears to be changing. A strictly phonetic account of this phenomenon is 
not possible; social information is required even to be able to specify the kinds of 
phonetic variation which are emerging. Phonetic analysis carried out on socially- 
stratified speech data from the Scottish Central Belt shows how speakers at dif¬ 
ferent ends of the social spectrum are exploiting very fine phonetic differences 
in coda hi for social ends. Conversely, such socially-informed phonetic analyses 
sheds light on the mechanisms of the weakening and derhoticisation of hi, and its 
auditory strengthening. We discuss representations of speech from three points 
of the possible speaker-hearer triangle’: all three give partial impressions of the 
phenomena. All three are needed together in order to gain an improved under¬ 
standing of their nature. 

Variation and change in coda hi is also informative for sociolinguistic the¬ 
ory. Unlike middle-class non-rhoticity, working-class derhoticisation in Scottish 
English has never been interpreted as a contact-induced change through interact¬ 
ing with non-rhotic English English speakers. But our results show that strong 
psychological engagement with a London-based television show is linked to 
increased r-lessness. This strongly suggests that current models of media influ¬ 
ence, which assume that the prior knowledge of the viewer is essential, should also 
be extended to language, and specifically that prior sociolinguistic knowledge of 
the viewer may act as a sociolinguistic filter on incoming media language - lead¬ 
ing to decay or enhancement depending on the degree of social relevance and 
linguistic congruence with the speaker /viewer’s system. 

Overall, we have learnt a lot, but there is still much more to discover, both 
about this particular phenomenon, and about some of the wider issues which it 
exemplifies, for example: 

- What has happened in real time over the past century? Are we witnessing 
language change, and if so how fast or gradual is this? Only empirical study of 
real-time data can begin to answer this question. 

How can we objectively describe and assess derhoticisation? We need improved 
understanding of the acoustics, and the psychoacoustics, of rhoticity. 

How do changes in coda position relate to those in onset position? Our study 
focuses on coda hi, particularly in utterance-final position. We have noted 
that this location seems to be particularly salient socially. More work needs to 
be carried out - like that of Pukli and Jauriberry (2011) - which analyses hi 
in all positions. 
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How does subtle articulatory variation of this kind get transmitted? Modeling 
mechanisms of language variation and change rely on a much improved 
understanding of the relationships between speakers and hearers, and in 
particular, how hearers may respond to input from speakers at the level of 
articulation. 

- How do speakers phonetically and socially decode speech experienced with¬ 
out the possibility of interaction? This area is virtually unresearched, but 
needs to be explored empirically if we are to make progress in understanding 
how engaging with the broadcast media relates to spoken language in the 
community. 

Our current and future research, with each other and other colleagues, aims to try 
to tackle some of these questions. But it is now clear to us, after working on this 
phenomenon for over 15 years, that what appears to be the answer is usually the 
starting point for more questions: in fact this particular sociophonetic journey 
has only just begun. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Where and what is (t,d)? 

A case study in taking a step back in order 
to advance sociophonetics 


Rosalind A. M. Temple 
New College, Oxford 


The variable deletion of /t,d/ in word-final clusters in English has garnered 
much attention from sociolinguists and, more recently, phonologists, most of 
whom model it as a binary variable phonological rule. This paper examines 
in detail some (t,d) clusters in York English and compares them with other 
word-final singleton and cluster consonants. In the light of the general literature 
on English, it explores an alternative view, that in at least one variety of British 
English “ -t,d deletion” is in fact a function of the common connected speech 
processes which apply at the boundaries between words. It thus underlines the 
importance for advances in sociophonetics of taking a step back to examine 
critically the basic units of analysis of variable rules. 


1. Introduction 1 

The ultimate aim of sociophonetics, consistent with the vision of variation- 
ist sociolinguistics more broadly since its inception, goes beyond mapping the 
distribution of variants across social categories to integrating variability into the 
grammar (see, for example, Stuart-Smith et al.’s discussion of exemplar theory 
in this volume). At the heart of sociophonetics is phonetic detail, and the crucial 


i. My heartfelt thanks to the following colleagues and friends for encouraging, advising and 
challenging me during the preparation of this paper: at Pisa, Gillian Sankoff and Jane Stuart- 
Smith; in Oxford, John Coleman and Sali Tagliamonte; remotely and elsewhere, Ricardo 
Bermudez-Otero and John Glyn. Thanks too to the editors and reviewers of this volume for 
their painstaking reading of the first draft of the paper. Its shortcomings remain, of course, my 


own. 
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contribution of the field, if it may be called such, 2 is the accurate description of 
patterns of phonetic variation in naturalistic data, on which theoretical constructs 
may be built. However, notwithstanding the work of Stuart-Smith, Scobbie and 
their collaborators, reported here and elsewhere, and phonetically informed varia- 
tionist analyses of, for example, f-glottalisation (e.g. Docherty & Foulkes 2005), 
insufficient attention has been paid to the phonetic substance of some major con¬ 
sonantal variables. The present paper focuses on one such variable, perhaps the 
most widely studied consonantal variable in English sociolinguistics, whose social 
indexicality has been shown to be restricted to relatively few dialects, but which 
has garnered so much attention within and beyond sociolinguistics because of its 
claimed implications for phonological theory. 

The variable deletion of coronal stops in word-final clusters (e.g. sto pped pro¬ 
nounced as variably [stnpH] or [stnp"]) seems to occur in all varieties of English 
and has been one of the most studied variables in the variationist sociolinguistics 
of the language. It has been used as a diagnostic in debates about the origins of 
African American Vernacular English (AAVE) since the late 1960s (e.g. Wolfram 
1969) and more recently it has figured prominently in the exploration of cross- 
dialectal differences (e.g. Santa Ana 1992; Smith et al. 2009), the acquisition of 
variable constraints (e.g. Guy & Boyd 1990; Roberts 1997; Smith et al. 2009) and 
particularly the relationship between variation and phonological theory (e.g. Guy 
1991; Guy & Boberg 1997; Bermudez-Otero 2010a and 2010b; Coetzee & Pater 
2011). The phonological model most widely applied to the variable has been one 
rooted in Lexical Phonology (LP), which characterises (t,d) 3 as an iterative deri¬ 
vational rule that applies variably in the lexical and postlexical phonology. The 
analysis is motivated crucially by there being a consistent (statistical) morphologi¬ 
cal constraint on (t,d) whereby monomorphemic forms undergo deletion of the 
final consonant considerably more frequently than bimorphemic forms. However, 
findings from several recent studies (e.g. Tagliamonte & Temple 2005; Smith et al. 
2009; Guy et al. 2008; Hazen 2011) have introduced an element of doubt as to the 
role of this particular constraint, thus undermining the LP account of the variable. 
Temple (ms) goes a step further in an exploration of some of the theoretical and 
methodological issues which arose during the research reported in Tagliamonte 
& Temple (2005), arguing that once the morphological constraint is called into 


2 . See Celata & Calamai and Stuart-Smith et al., this volume, for brief discussions of the scope 
of the term ‘sociophonetics’. 

3 . The variable notation will be used here as a shorthand means of referring to both the vari¬ 
able rule which deletes word-final coronal stops in clusters and the set of consonants affected 
by that rule. 
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question the case for treating (t,d) as a phonologically categorical 4 variable rule 
within any framework needs to be made anew, since there remain no obvious 
grounds for treating it in this way. 5 Moreover, the phonetic issues highlighted in 
that paper suggest that there are good grounds for treating (t,d) as a function of 
common Connected Speech Processes (CSPs) observed by many phoneticians in 
English rather than a particular variable rule restricted to these coronal clusters. 

The present paper will attempt to make the case for the CSP view of (t,d) 
through a qualitative re-examination of data from some of the 38 speakers an¬ 
alysed by Tagliamonte & Temple (2005), together with comparable data from the 
same corpus containing other underlying coda consonant clusters and singleton 
consonants. The data are all taken from audio recordings of sociolinguistic inter¬ 
views collected for the York Corpus of British English under the direction of Sali 
Tagliamonte and described in Tagliamonte (1998). 6 As Stuart-Smith et al„ this 
volume, demonstrate in their analysis of the complex social indexicality of the 
detailed phonetics of rhotics, even cutting edge articulatory techniques cannot 
in isolation give us a full picture of sociophonetic variability and need to be tri¬ 
angulated with auditory and acoustic analyses, which are themselves imperfect 
representations. Articulatory data are not available for the York recordings, so the 
analysis in this paper will draw on acoustic and auditory observations, illustrated 
by detailed phonetic transcriptions and a small sample of illustrative spectro¬ 
grams; however, since the issues raised also crucially concern articulations which 
are not necessarily audible or observable from the acoustic signal, reference will be 
made throughout to the literature reporting relevant articulatory studies. 


4 . There is a mismatch between the use of the word categorical’ by variationists on the one 
hand and general phonologists on the other: the former oppose categorical’ rules, which always 
apply (as in cases of regular allophony) to ‘variable rules’, which apply probabilistically (e.g. 
coronal stop deletion is more likely to occur before consonants than vowels); the latter differ¬ 
entiate between categorical’ processes (e.g. the ‘replacement’ of a voiced stop by a voiceless one 
under assimilation) and gradient’ ones (e.g. the partial devoicing to various degrees of a voiced 
stop under the same conditions). Both dichotomies apply to the discussion of (t,d) but the term 
categorical’ is used here to mean non-gradient, since all analyses of the variable in question 
agree that it is probabilistic. 

5 . Some scholars (e.g. Bermudez-Otero 2010a; Myers 1996) argue for a dual view of (t,d) as 
both a categorical and a gradient rule, as explicitly allowed for in Kiparsky’s (1985) view of LP. 
The positive case for the categorical rule still needs to be made under this view. 

6 . The data collection was funded by a research grant (#R000238287) from the Economic and 
Social Research Council for the United Kingdom. Digitisation of a subset of the data for the 
present paper was funded by the John Fell fund of the University of Oxford. I am grateful to 
Damien Mooney for his efficient assistance with the digitisation. 
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In §2,1 examine a range of CSPs to ascertain whether the range of phonetic 
patterns found in (t,d) consonants is consistent with a CSP analysis and whether 
these patterns are exclusive to (t,d) consonants. The analysis will touch on issues 
which must be taken into account in deciding whether word-final clusters and/ 
or other CSPs are amenable to analysis in terms of variable rules. These are issues 
which have long been the subject of discussion in the phonetics literature and they 
have not gone entirely unnoticed in discussions of (t,d), having been raised by e.g. 
Wolfram (1993), but there is little subsequent evidence that Wolfram’s concerns 
have been heeded. In the discussion in §3, I turn to the implications of these 
observations for modelling the behaviour of word-final stop consonants in the 
grammar in the light of ongoing debates about the phonetics-phonology inter¬ 
face, a prerequisite to sociophonetic/sociophonological modelling. I thus hope 
to demonstrate how, paradoxically, advances in sociophonetics might sometimes 
be achieved by stepping back and re-examining the phonetic detail behind a rule 
which is generally held to be predominantly a categorical phonological one. It will 
be seen that much can emerge from such an apparently retrospective approach 
which can contribute to advances in sociophonetics and wider debates concerning 
the relationship of its findings to phonetic and phonological theory, albeit there 
are questions which will remain unanswered until further advances are made by 
applying particularly articulatory techniques to this variable. 


2. (t,d) and Connected Speech Processes 7 

In contrast to the phonologically based accounts of (t,d), which posit a categori¬ 
cal alternation between the presence and absence of a surface reflex of underlying 
word-final /t,d/, CSPs provide, in Nolan’s words, “a way of describing a continuum 
of decreasing phonetic explicitness” (1996:15). The degree of explicitness is influ¬ 
enced by adjacent segments or by prosodic and other factors like speech rate or 
by language-specific or variety-specific conventions or, most likely, by a combina¬ 
tion of some or all of these factors. Thus some processes are more “phonetically 
natural” than others in that they arise more directly from the physical constraints 
inherent in the vocal mechanism, while others must be seen as arising from cogni¬ 
tive processes (Nolan 1996:19). Between the two extremes “phonetic naturalness” 
is a matter of degree, rather than there being a simple dichotomy between effects 


7 . The process-based characterisation of these phenomena implies an analysis in terms of 
rules operating on segments in citation forms; the discussion here will adopt that descriptive 
convenience, following Nolan and others, but this should not be taken as representative of a 
commitment to any theoretical analysis in such terms. 
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resulting, “from the mind or from the mouth” (Nolan 1996:17). Of course, pho¬ 
netically natural processes may also be overridden even in very rapid speech, a 
choice which must be cognitive, so there are evidently interactions between levels 
of constraints. 8 There is no reason why there should not be abstraction from pho¬ 
netic continua to discrete phonological categories, provided a case can be made for 
such analysis, but in the absence of a watertight case for (t,d) (see above) the aim 
here is to determine conversely whether there are parallels between the behaviour 
of word-final (fid) stops and that of other word-final stop consonants, as charac¬ 
terised in terms of points along the CSP continuum, or whether (fid) does in fact 
merit the special status accorded to it in variationist sociolinguistic analyses. 

A comparative analysis is not an entirely straightforward undertaking, since 
there are some structural obstacles to direct comparisons between word-final con¬ 
sonants. Comparison with non-cluster III and Id/ has to take account of the fact 
that acoustic cues are available for postvocalic consonants which are not pres¬ 
ent for /t/ and /d/ in clusters, such as formant transitions into closure from the 
preceding vowel. Clusters involving other word-final stop consonants are more 
limited in distribution than (fid) clusters: they are always tautomorphemic with 
the preceding consonant; /g/ never occurs in word-final clusters; /b/ occurs in a 
very few, rare lexical items preceded by /l/; /p/ and /k/ are only preceded by III, Is/ 
and homorganic nasals. However, it should be noted that monomorphemic (fid) 
also occurs almost exclusively with preceding Is/, III and homorganic nasals (94% 
of the tokens analysed by Tagliamonte & Temple (2005) and 95% of tokens in 
the ‘demographic’ part of the British National Corpus; 9 see Temple, ms: Tables 2 
and 3), other consonants appearing mainly or exclusively in past-tense verb forms 
(accounting for about 28% of the total number of tokens in Tagliamonte & Temple 
and less than 15% of all the BNC (fid) tokens). 10 Nevertheless, with these caveats 
in mind, some useful comparisons can be made. 

For convenience, the discussion will be structured round an adapted version 
of Nolans (1996) classification of CSPs, expanding it to include other combinato¬ 
rial properties of word-final consonants which might be considered as leaving the 


8 . Nolan points out that both variable phonetic explicitness and phonetic naturalness are con¬ 
tinua. In order to avoid confusion in the following discussion, I shall use the terms ‘scale’ to 
refer to the continuum between physiologically constrained and cognitively governed CSPs and 
continuum’ to refer to degrees of phonetic explicitness. Neither continuum is truly unidimen¬ 
sional, as Nolan acknowledges. 

9 . The BNC spoken corpus is described in Crowdy (1995); the figures here are taken from the 
word-frequency list provided by Kilgarrif and downloaded from http://www.kilgarrif.co.uk/ 
bnc-readme.html on January 7th, 2011. 

10 . Total Ns= 1118 and 78726 respectively. 
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essence of the segment in tact, such as [t h ] vs. [t] vs. [f]. I thus examine in turn 
release characteristics, lenition, glottalisation, voicing assimilation, place assimi¬ 
lation and coalescence, although the boundaries of classification are far from 
clear-cut, and this will be evident throughout. The analysis is qualitative: once one 
focuses on phonetic detail in specific contexts, numbers of tokens per cell fall to a 
level where it is not possible to use the kinds of statistics which can be performed 
on a categorical binary alternation ([t,d] vs. zero) across aggregated contexts (such 
as ‘before obstruents/nasals’). It is not the proportion of tokens concerned which 
is central to the present argument, but whether the range of realisations present in 
the data corresponds to that predicted by a CSP analysis of (t,d). 

2.1 Release characteristics 

Prepausally and prevocalically, alveolar stop reflexes of the York (t,d) conso¬ 
nants show the range of release characteristics one might expect to find in British 
English: unreleased (prepausally) and released more or less strongly, /t/ with and 
without aspiration, Id/ sometimes devoiced. We shall not dwell further on pre- 
pausal or prevocalic tokens in this sub-section. It is no surprise that rates of dele¬ 
tion of non-prepausal (t,d) consonants across studies have consistently been found 
to be considerably higher before consonants than before vowels, 11 and highest 
before other stops, where they are least likely to be released audibly. This effect 
would rank very much towards the phonetically natural end of Nolan’s “mouth- 
mind” scale. Nevertheless, logically if there is stop closure this has to be released 
somehow in order to articulate any following sound, including consonants. 
Henderson & Repp (1981) examined word-internal heterosyllabic and word-final 
tautosyllabic stop sequences in read speech. On the basis of acoustic analysis and 
perceptual tests they propose a five-point scale of phonetic classification of stops: 
unreleased, silent-released (no clear acoustic burst), inaudible release (clear acous¬ 
tic evidence of a weak burst, but imperceptible), weak release, strong release. They 
did not test C.C sequences across word boundaries, but suggest that the word- 
internal condition (where the consonants were generally heteromorphemic as well 
as heterosyllabic) is somewhat comparable, so one might expect to find the same 
range of effects. The articulatory and aerodynamic conditions affecting the second 
consonant in a word-final cluster are, of course, different but it remains the case 
that where there is consonantal closure there will have to be separation of the 


n. In African American Vernacular English (e.g. Wolfram 1969) the difference can be much 
less, but these varieties also show patterns of social stratification (particularly pre-vocalically) 
which are generally not found elsewhere and arguably cluster reduction here is a truly sociolin- 
guistic variable and not just the effect of a combination of CSPs. 
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articulators in order for a third, word-initial consonant to be produced. Before 
looking at cluster-final consonants followed by stops in the more naturalistic York 
data, we first examine the range of releases found there in word-final singletons 
in the same context. 

Various types of release 12 occur in word-final singleton /t/ and Idl followed 
by stops, though the limited distribution of word-final /t/ and the preponderance 
of glottalised realisations, particularly in the highly frequent words where it most 
often occurs (e.g. it, got), makes examples of voiceless final alveolars harder to 
find. 13 There are nevertheless examples of clearly released [t], as in (1): 

(1) and hot coals [hntk 1 '6ulz] used to drop out 

and of clearly articulated [f] with no acoustic or auditory evidence of release, 
as in (2): 

(2) another catch would detect that you’d got eight hales [eit"bed Y z] 

as well as less clear examples of unreleased voiceless stops whose place of articula¬ 
tion is difficult to determine, as in (3), where the very short preceding vowel and 
glottal reinforcement make it hard to tell whether the word cut ends in a [V] or a 
[p"] assimilated to the following [m]: 

(3) they cut my ['k'ultTna] / ['kYtfpTno] trousers off me 

Idl occurs in a wider range of lexemes and shows all types. 14 Examples (4) and 
(5), where the following consonant is /m/, illustrate the same sequence of words 
uttered by the same speaker in the same stretch of discourse (talking about tradi¬ 
tional Morris dancing), with the word-final Idl weakly released in (4) and unre¬ 
leased, with no acoustic burst, in (5): 

(4) So we do Escrick which is long sword metal [saidmetl] 

(5) there’s long sword metal [sa:d"metl:] 

There are also a few examples by this and other speakers of inaudible release 
accompanied by a clear, if weak, acoustic burst, as in (6): 


12 . We make no distinction here between Henderson & Repp’s first two categories (unreleased 
vs. silent release with no acoustic burst), since none of the tokens discussed are in absolute 
final position. Neither is it necessary here to make a systematic distinction between weak and 
strong audible release, although the presence or absence of audible aspiration is noted in the 
transcriptions. 

13 . For example, the recording of SW, who produced (1) and (2), contains 48 tokens of word- 
final singleton It/ followed by stops, 39 of which were in frequent function words. 

14 . Speaker SW produced fifteen tokens of singleton Idl before stops, including (4) and (5). 
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(6) and I never did get [didge?] round to seeing it 

Word-final stop consonants at other places of articulation are rarer 15 , but cases of 
both released and unreleased articulations are found with following stops, as in 
(7)-(8) and (9)—(10) respectively, and there are even examples of inaudible release 
with a weak acoustic spike, as in (11), which is illustrated in Figure l: 16 

(7) my grandfather used to go to a pub down [pobdaon] there 

(8) there’s a lot of(...) sick people [sikpiipl] as in... 

(9) followed the the cop car [k h up"kau] 

(10) and you roll it up into a big ball [big"bo:l] and stick it on the end 

(11) primary school goes from reception up to [upfi'o] year 6 



Figure 1. Waveform showing up to [year six1 (11) with inaudibly released [p]; 
female speaker. 

As for the (fid) cluster tokens, 17 there are no cases of inaudible release with clearly 
visible bursts, but both released and unreleased reflexes of both consonants may be 
found before following stops. Many of the released tokens occur when the speaker 
is hesitating, as in (12), or pausing for a discourse effect, as in (13): 


15 . SW has eighteen pre-stop singleton tokens of /p/, fourteen of them in the word up, sixteen 
tokens of /k/, six of /g/ and none of lb/. 

16 . Space precludes illustration of every example so a small selection is provided here. 
Spectrograms and sound files of all examples are available on the website accompanying this 
volume at http://dx.doi.org/10.1075/silv.15.media 

17 . (fid) tokens are taken from the original analysis in Tagliamonte & Temple (op.cit.), which 
was selective in order to maximise even distribution across speakers, morphological classes and 
lexical items. The average number of tokens per speaker with a following stop was 8 . 6 . 
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(12) he’d left [left?] (.) Betty with nothing 

(13) and he found Minesweeper [faond] (.) [ma:inswi:p h 3], have you played 
Minesweeper? 

But there are also clear cases where no pause is involved, as in (14) and (15): 

(14) like my hands would have been fucked basically [fultbesikli] 

(15) in an underground bunker [undagiaundbunld'a] 

(16) and (17) show unreleased It/ and Id/ respectively: 

(16) your needles left particles [left"pa:tikl Y z] in the groove of the record 

(17) been told by [tykTbai] that many people 

In non-(t,d) clusters the same range of patterns is found, albeit to a much lesser 
extent, as illustrated by (18) and (19): 

(18) I’m trying to think now [Bipknau] how I can make... 

(19) just don’t ask me [askTni] for help 

These examples demonstrate clearly that coronal-stop reflexes of (t,d) consonants 
exhibit the same range of realisations as other singleton and cluster-final plosive 
consonants when followed by a stop in connected speech. This observation on its 
own poses no problem for the generally accepted account of (t,d), but we now turn 
to some rather more problematic issues for that account. 


2.2 Lenition 

In this section I first compare the range of lenition patterns in (fid) with that in 
the comparator word-final consonants, then examine the possibility that there are 
sociolinguistic constraints on (fid) which might differentiate it from other cases of 
full lenition at word boundaries; I next assess whether the contextual influences 
on full (fid) lenition are consistent with a CSP analysis or require specific phono¬ 
logical rules, and finally I identify cooccurrence patterns with lenition of other 
consonants in a given string. 

2 . 2.1 Lenition patterns in word-final stops 

In his commentary on Nolan’s (1992) discussion of alveolar-to-velar place assimi¬ 
lation, Hayes proposes a general phonetic rule of word-final alveolar weakening, 
on the grounds that, “[f]or example, the segment /t/ is often weakened in its 
articulation even when no other segment follows” (Hayes 1992:284). In fact, very 
few of the unambiguously realised (fid) consonants are weakened alveolars in the 
York data, but there is some evidence of the expected “continuum of phonetic 
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explicitness” whether or not another consonant follows. Examples (20) 18 and 
(21) show somewhat lenited prevocalic It/ and /d/, the latter also being devoiced, 
along with the preceding and following segments, and (22) shows a rather greater 
degree of gestural weakening, to a retracted fricative articulation. (20) is illus¬ 
trated in Figure 2. 

(20) (it) was the discipline I liked and [hjit/an] that was all there was to it 

(21) she wa’n’t very pleased wa’n’t [pl Y izt T h Mun?] my mum 

(22) they went and knocked on [nujpn] Andrew’s door 



Time (s) 


Figure 2. Spectrogram showing I liked an (20); male speaker. 

Parallel examples of lenition are found with singleton /t,d/ and other stops but 
again these are relatively uncommon. (23), illustrated in Figure 3, is a very lax, 
slightly fricativised articulation: 

(23) it really reminded me [j w mandud w -Tnei] 


18 . There is some debate in the literature (Buizza 2010, 2011) as to whether affricated release 
constitutes lenition or fortition, but the York data seem similar in this respect to the alveolar 
affrication found in “Modern RP” by Buizza and to be further instances of lenition, often co¬ 
occurring with a lenited stop articulation, as here. 
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0 0.7341 

Time (s) 


Figure 3. Spectrogram showing reminded me (23); female speaker. 

Examples (20) to (22) would count along with non-lenited stops as non-applica¬ 
tions of a variable rule of coronal stop deletion, and that is how they were treated 
by Tagliamonte & Temple (2005). The deletion rule would be said to have applied 
only at the extreme open end of the continuum of lenition, where there is no 
residual auditory or acoustic evidence of a reflex of Itl or /d/. Once again we find 
parallel cases: there are examples of fully lenited word-final singleton consonants, 
as in (24), which is very rapid speech, and (25), where the vowel preceding the 
deleted consonant is stressed and lengthened, indicating that this full lenition is 
not necessarily dependent on a rapid speech rate: 

(24) they had the coal delivered hy [dihvaba] rail 

(25) and it was very vague because [ve:ibik h oz] 

and examples of full lenition in non-(t,d) clusters: 

(26) and my grandchildren are able to help [tsfiel Y ] 19 

(27) they didn’t ask me [ n ?as’mi] so... 


19 . This token has no trace of labialisation, despite the fact that it is followed rapidly by an 
inbreath and the word When, beginning a new sentence. 
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Word-internally, deletion is probably lexicalised in most cases, occurring nearly 
categorically in words like grandmother, grandfather and Christmas, but it also 
occurs in less frequent compounds, such as landmarks (28) and second-hand (29): 

(28) one of the local landmarks [b:kl Y :anma:ks] was this brickyard chimney 

(29) they bought things in second -hand shops [setn'hanttjups] 

As with (t,d), most, though not all, of these examples are pre-consonantal and so 
an unsurprising outcome of “phonetically natural” CSPs. Indeed Nolan (1992) 
gives a hypothetical example of the total lenition of word-internal Id/ in the word 
hundred (“['hAndrad] (? -> ['hAndrad]) -> [hAmad]”; Nolan 1992:23), which he 
classifies under “Target Undershoot” at the phonetically natural end of his scale. 
Is there, then, any independent evidence that word-final (fid) clusters are quanti¬ 
tatively or qualitatively different from Examples (24) to (29), which would justify 
their treatment as a special variable rule? 

2 . 2.2 Sociolinguistic variation in lenition 

One type of evidence for the special treatment of (fid) would be sociolinguistic 
effects not applying to other cases of word-final lenition/deletion. Such effects 
have been found for AAVE and some southern US dialects, but not for other 
varieties of English. Gimson’s classic text on English pronunciation (as re-edited 
by Cruttenden) is peppered with what are essentially sociolinguistic judgements, 
such as the comment that, “the elision of one of a boundary cluster of only two 
consonants sometimes occurs in casual speech but is usually characterised as sub¬ 
standard, e.g. He went away /hi wen a'wei/ (...) Let me come in /lemi karnTn/” 
(Cruttenden 2008:302). Interestingly, where word-final clusters are concerned, 
these contexts correspond exactly to the prevocalic cluster reduction noted as a 
qualitative and quantitative sociolinguistic difference between African American 
and other varieties of North American English. By contrast, it is striking that 
(a) word-final clusters are grouped in the above quotation with cross-boundary 
sequences, suggesting no special status, and (b) no such evaluative judgements 
are proffered in comments on the deletion of cluster alveolars before consonants, 
which Gimson/Cruttenden seem to treat as straightforward, socially unmarked 
CSPs, entirely to be expected in RP: 

[... ] sounds may be elided in fast colloquial speech, especially at or in the vicinity 
of word boundaries (...) In addition to the loss of /h/ in pronominal weak forms 
and consonantal elisions typical of weak forms, the alveolar plosives are apt to be 
elided. Such elision appears to take place most readily when Itl or Id/ is the middle 
one of three consonants. (Cruttenden 2008:303) 
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[...] Where the juxtaposition of words brings together a cluster of consonants 
(particularly of stops), elision of a plosive medial in three or more is to be 
expected, since because of the normal lack of release of a stop in such a situation, 
the only cue to its presence is likely to be the total duration of the closure. 

(ibid.: 304) 

Consistent with this observation, (t,d) in the quantitative analysis of York data was 
not found to pattern with independent social variables, except for a weak tendency 
for male speakers to delete more frequently than females (Tagliamonte & Temple 
2005:296-297). 

2 . 2.3 Contextual effects on full lenition 

So far as linguistic constraints on the variability were concerned, Tagliamonte & 
Temple found a very strong effect of following phonological segment, with dele¬ 
tion highly favoured before following consonants and disfavoured before follow¬ 
ing vowels, as had all previous studies. Gimson/Cruttenden’s account of elision/ 
deletion, just cited, and similar patterns found in other languages such as Dutch 
(e.g. Schuppler et al. 2009) suggest that this is more likely to be the result of vari¬ 
able CSPs than of a specific variable phonological rule. The more detailed distribu¬ 
tional effects are consistent with this interpretation: following obstruents and nasals 
favour deletion more than glides and liquids. A further breakdown of the data is 
presented in Table 1 , which shows the results of a multivariate analysis of the effects 
of preceding and following phonological segment using GoldVarb (Sankoff et al. 
2011). The factor weights assigned to following nasals, stops and fricatives appear 
to justify their treatment as a single statistical factor, which is the common practice 
with this variable; however, /h/ is here separated from the other following fricatives 
and clearly behaves very differently. In fact, over half the tokens with following /h/ 
actually have a following phonetic vowel and the rates of deletion are identical in 
these tokens and those with following [h] (10% vs. 11%). This again is consistent 
with a CSP analysis of (t,d), showing that it is following consonants with close oral 
constriction which inhibit overt reflexes of /t,d/, whereas /h/, with glottal constric¬ 
tion but more open oral articulation, patterns more like vowels. 

Although the quantitative results appear to confirm that the CSP analysis of 
(t,d) is reasonable, the causal link is not so straightforward since, as indicated 
in the comments on following /h/, they follow the convention of analysing the 
phonological context in terms of the underlying representation. This practice is 
consistent with the view of (fid) as a variable rule which applies in the lexical pho¬ 
nology as well as post-lexically, but it poses analytical problems such as the relative 
ordering of this and other rules affecting particularly the preceding phonological 
context, for example /-vocalisation. These problems are discussed in more detail 
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Table 1. Results of GoldVarb analysis of the effects of following and preceding 
phonological context on deletion of /t,d/. 

Factor weight % deletion Total N 


FOLLOWING CONSONANT 


nasal 

.918 

70 

69 

stop 

.890 

66 

93 

fricative 

.887 

62 

101 

glide 

.690 

38 

106 

Irl 

.605 

28 

29 

III 

.496 

25 

24 

Ihl 

.354 

11 

62 

vowel 

.291 

8.3 

507 

pause 

.200 

5.5 

127 

RANGE 

[72] 



PRECEDING CONSONANT 




Is/ 

.690 

41 

303 

Ifl 

.565 

31 

64 

nasal 

.497 

21 

329 

stop 

.382 

16 

169 

liquid 

.374 

21 

126 

non-sibilant fricative 

.298 

12 

127 


[39] 



TOTAL 



1118 


in Temple (ms). They are far less problematic when (t,d) is analysed in terms of 
CSPs, so we once again turn to the qualitative data to confirm whether this non- 
phonological analysis can be justified. 

I present here just a small sample of typical (fid) tokens with different combi¬ 
nations of preceding and following consonants, where the variable rule analysis 
would state that deletion has applied, beginning with cases where the preced¬ 
ing and following consonants are pronounced in their unlenited citation forms. 
Examples (30)-(33) are typical of target undershoot in continuous speech: 

(30) oh I’d booked my [buk’m 3 ] ticket, yes 

(31) but we still kept corresponding [k'ep'kSjispondiri] all the time 

(32) so of course I left, school [lefsku’l Y ] at fourteen 

(33) ... whether I spent the first few [f3:sfju"j months of my life 

It is not necessary to assume here that the speaker has deleted the (fid) consonant 
in the phonology and therefore produces no alveolar closing gesture; rather, it is 
perfectly plausible that these are cases where the hypothetical target for the /t/ or 
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/d/ is, “attained less completely in phonetically less explicit pronunciations” (Nolan 
1992:23). Such undershoot is not solely a function of the segmental context, as 
shown by the lenition of word-final singletons in (24) and (25), but as pointed out 
in the quotation from Cruttenden (2008) above, it is especially to be expected in 
sequences of three consonants, particularly with stops. This is not always the case 
(see (14)), but nineteen of the twenty-two tokens in the York data set with both 
preceding plosives and following plosives or nasals are elided. Similarly, the pro¬ 
gression from fricative to fricative without an intervening stop articulation in (32) 
and (33) is normal in fluent (British) English. In fact, only four out of a total of 71 
York (fid) tokens with both preceding and following fricatives have any audible or 
acoustic phonetic reflex, and those are all preceded by the voiced weak fricative 
Ivl. These effects are compounded when preceding and following consonants share 
both place and manner of articulation, as shown in (34), where there is a fluent 
transition from [p] to [m] with the speaker maintaining the bilabial closure: 

(34) they stopped making [stup'me'kiml bricks er yonks ago 

In (35), where the manner of articulation is different but place is labial in both 
consonants, the elision is again unsurprising, with a fluent transition from labio¬ 
dental constriction to bilabial closure: 

(35) ’think that’s what saved my [seivma] back 

In some cases, the preceding consonant is slightly lengthened, which might be 
construed as cueing the underlying coronal segment, as in (36) and (37): 

(36) and we were kept busy [kep’"bizi:] 

(37) only when I \eft_ school [ 1 lef’sku :, l Y ] 

However, this is not always the case, and indeed evidence for a direct link between 
closure duration and the number of underlying consonants is equivocal, as con¬ 
firmed by Kiihnert & Hoole (2004), whose articulatory data obtained from elec¬ 
tromagnetic articulography (EMA) showed that “the complete fusion of two velar 
stops in fast speech could (...) result in closure durations identical to an individual 
stop (...), a healthy reminder that the interpretation of closure duration in fluent 
speech still has to proceed cautiously” (Kiihnert & Hoole 2004:572). 

In all the cases of deletion, there may, as indicated by Gimson/Cruttenden, 
be a residual alveolar gesture indicating that from a production point of view the 
(fid) consonant is somehow present. This could involve a lenited gesture resulting 
in the uninterrupted frication of (37) or full contact masked by the maintenance 
of bilabial constriction in, e.g., (34) and (36). Note, however, that the (fid) cases 
are not unique in this respect: it is perfectly possible that gestural overlap might 
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have occurred in delivered by in (24) resulting in the percept of deletion despite a 
full or lenited alveolar gesture for the final singleton Id/. We return to the matter 
of such residual gestures in the discussion of assimilation in §2.5. 

Relative timing of gestures may also account for deleted tokens with preceding 
sonorants. In (38) there is coronal closure for the preceding lateral consonant; it is 
possible that the sides of the tongue were raised before the release of this closure, 
essentially forming a [d] or [d]: 

(38) but there was all old carpets [plk 1 'ap 1 T?ts] and pictures 

In (39) the timing overlap is between the transition from alveolar to bilabial clo¬ 
sure on the one hand and the raising of the velum for the cessation of nasality on 
the other: 

(39) something like eight thousand people [0auznp h i:p3l Y ] 

Example (39) contrasts with (40), where nasality ceases before the bilabial closure: 

(40) they were rather like unmanned bombs [unmand'bnmz] 

Examples (39) and (40), which are illustrated in Figures 4a and 4b, are directly 
analogous to Nolan’s hypothetical continuum for hundred (see above, p. 106), 
suggesting again that the most straightforward account of deletion or not here 
is a CSP one. 

In similar vein, CSPs towards the natural end of the scale provide a straight¬ 
forward account of deletion between nasals. The velum is known to move more 
slowly than other articulators. It would therefore require extra articulatory effort 
to produce (41) with an oral [d] closure (released or unreleased) between the 
alveolar and nasal preceding and following consonants: 

(41) then it’ll have locked behind me [bifirinmi] 

2 . 2.4 Co-occurring patterns oflenition 

Finally, if these cases oflenition are a function of general CSPs on a continuum of 
decreased phonetic explicitness, one would expect that they would co-occur with 
characteristics of lenition in other segments, and this is indeed what we do find. 
In (20) and (22), above, lenition of final /t/ is accompanied by lenition of the first 
consonant of the cluster, /k/, which in ( 20 ) is fully elided and in ( 22 ) is realised 
with glottalisation, in the form of creaky voice, but no acoustic evidence of a velar 
gesture, /-vocalisation is not a common feature of the York dialect, but there are 
ten tokens (out of 130) where III in (t,d) clusters is vocalised, and some where it is 
elided altogether. When there is a following word-initial consonant, these always 
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Time (s) 


0.8462 



0 


Time (s) 


0.838 


Figure 4. Spectrograms showing (a) eight thousandpeo[pie] (39); male speaker 
and (b) unmanned bomb(s) (40); female speaker. 
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co-occur with /t,d/ deletion, as in (42). told here is unstressed and spoken very 
fast; as well as deletion of preceding III, the following vowel is reduced and the 
It/ of the following preposition is also lenited. The stressed /Id/ cluster of hold, by 
contrast, has both preceding [1] and released [d]. Here the cumulative evidence 
suggests that the deletion of Id/ is simply one of a set of cooccurring CSPs, which 
are a function of speech rate and accentual patterns. 20 

(42) and they said (.) told me to [thimida] hold it 



Figure 5. Spectrogram showing told me to (42); male speaker. 

Viewed through the lens of lenition, then, the behaviour of (t,d) preconsonantally 
shows a range of decreasing phonetic explicitness paralleled in other word-final 
singleton and cluster consonants, and explicable in terms of lenition partly as a 
function of the surrounding phonetic context. In British English, at least, (t,d) 
lenition shows no distinctive sociolinguistic patterning and it is seen to co-occur 
with varying levels of phonetic explicitness in surrounding segments. We now 
turn to examining the interactions, as opposed to simple co-occurrence patterns, 
of (t,d) lenition with other well known CSPs. 


20 . Cf. Nolan again: “Segmental CSPs are not independent of prosodic CSPs - they are sensitive 
to the prosodic restructuring which the latter bring about, and ultimately may turn out to be 
treated best in conjunction with the prosodic changes” (Nolan 1992:18). 
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2.3 Glottalisation 

Hayes (1992) further comments on weakly articulated It/ that, “in such cases, 
the weakened /t/ is usually covered’ with a simultaneous glottal closure” (Hayes 
1992:284-5). There are many instances in the York data of (t,d) tokens clearly 
surfacing as glottals (N = 47), although these were generally not accompanied by 
auditory or acoustic evidence of an alveolar articulation except in a relatively small 
number of cases, such as the second element in the compound of (43) (the same 
utterance as (29)): 

(43) they bought things in second- hand shops [s£?n'hant?Jups] 

The percept was most frequently as a glottal stop, but the acoustic evidence showed 
that the data included both full glottal stops, as in (44), and continuous glottalised 
realisations perceived as glottal stops or creaky voice, as described by Docherty 
and Foulkes (2005) and exemplified in (45). 

(44) all the way, went all the [wen? d:1 y 3] back way because 

(45) it really spoilt my [spDial'mai] memories of school 

Most were reflexes of underlying It/, but there were a few cases of devoiced glot¬ 
talised Id/ followed by a voiceless consonant, as in (43) above. 

Non-cluster /t/ is very frequently realised as a glottal (46), as is /k/ (47): 

(46) he got knocked over [gu?nu? 9 t h D:v 3 ] 

(47) I used to quite like bikes [leabaiks] 

Word-final /p/ (48, 49) and /k/ in clusters are also glottalised, the latter most fre¬ 
quently in think (50), 21 but also in other words (51): 

(48) she had to come and help me [e:uwi] 

(49) ’cos it’s finished being a training camp now [kam?nau] 

(50) I think we went [Onyuwen?] to Scarborough 

(51) you’re not supposed to take it with milk [md Y J 

Apart from one token with preceding /s/ and one with preceding /p/, both in very 
frequent words ( just and kept respectively), all glottal (t,d) tokens were preceded 
by III or Ini. However, this is a slightly misleading observation, since two thirds 
of velar stops forming the preceding phonological context (75/109) were also 


21 . Speaker NB, for example, produces 105 tokens of think. All 46 /k/s with following stops are 
glottals; all 47 tokens followed by vowels or /h/ are realised as [k h ]; with a following pause there 
are three glottals and nine plosives. 
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realised as glottals, as illustrated in (46) above. This is unproblematic in cases 
such as (46) or (52) or (53), 22 where there is a clear sequence of a glottal plus 
following released [t h ]: 

(52) if if a project or [ppudjeltS’] contract comes up 

(53) and they evacuated the whole place except us [i_se_t h us] 

However, in cases such as (54), where there are not two clearly distinguishable 
articulations, it is often impossible to determine of which underlying segment the 
glottal is a reflex: 

(54) if if a project or contract comes [kuntjafkumz] up 23 

In (54) the glottal is slightly lengthened, which may possibly be taken as evidence 
that it is a reflex of the two consonants, but there are many other examples where 
the glottal is not notably long, such as (55), and as mentioned above, length is not 
an unequivocal indicator of the presence of more than one consonant. 

(55) She knocked straight [nttfstreij into us yeah 

Cases such as (54) and (55) pose problems for a rule of consonant deletion condi¬ 
tioned primarily by the following and preceding phonological context: should the 
glottal in any given case be taken as the reflex of the preceding consonant or the (t,d) 
coronal stop or both? how might one decide the correct analysis in each case? The 
answer to these questions determines whether or not the (t,d) consonant is deemed 
to have been deleted. These and related questions are discussed by Temple (ms) as 
methodological/analytical problems for the treatment of (t,d) clusters with a cat¬ 
egorical deletion rule. In the light of the present discussion, viewing the behaviour of 
the clusters as the expected result of variable CSPs would seem to provide a coherent 
alternative analysis. Variable glottalisation of any voiceless stop is context-specific 
and dialect-specific, and known to be a sociolinguistically changing feature of British 
English (e.g. Fabricius 2002; Foulkes & Docherty 2005; Stuart-Smith et al. 2007) and 
therefore must feature in the speaker’s cognitive phonetic plan. Moreover, as Nolan 
points out, glottalisation cannot be seen as phonetically natural lenition, since it 
involves increased constriction of the glottis, “an articulation in direct conflict with 
the opening gesture required for [t h ] (or any other non-glottalised stop)” (Nolan 
1996:21). As we have seen, it is normal in this variety for all final stops and for 


22 . (53) is the only case of glottalised preceding /p/ in the York (t,d) data set. 

23 . (52) and (54) represent the same utterance and reproduce (3) and (7) from Temple (ms). 
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penultimate /k/ 24 be realised as glottals; the pertinent variability would seem, then, 
to be between glottalised and non-glottalised realisations of final clusters, rather 
than between C 2 alternating between zero on the one hand and [t] or [?] on the 
other, with word-final (cluster) codas that consist only of a glottal stop somewhat 
arbitrarily being deemed as having a deleted or undeleted It/. Whether or not these 
glottal-only codas simultaneously cover’ a weakened (or indeed non-weakened) 
alveolar articulation is unknowable from auditory/acoustic data alone, but all except 
one of the 55 (t,d) tokens with preceding’ glottals and following vowels or pauses 
have alveolar release, which suggests that some alveolar articulation could be present 
preconsonantally too. Any alternation between the presence or absence of a covered’ 
alveolar gesture in glottal-only codas may well be a combination of idiosyncratic 
(and therefore cognitive) and physiological constraints (target undershoot). And 
the presence of an observable release before almost all vowels and no stop conso¬ 
nants, and before four out of nine following continuants is towards the natural end 
of Nolan’s scale. The behaviour of all glottal codas would appear, then, to be a func¬ 
tion of a combination of both cognitive and more natural’ CSPs. Once again this 
observation is reinforced by the co-occurrence of glottalisation with other CSPs, as 
in (56), with its fully lenited nasal, which is illustrated in Figure 6: 

(56) they went and [9iwe_an] knocked on Andrew’s door 



Figure 6. Spectrogram showing they went an (56); male speaker. 


24 . This occasionally also applies to Ikl before plural Is/ as in I’ve only done it for three weeks 
[wi:?s]. 
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2.4 Voicing assimilation 

There is no assimilatory voicing of voiceless (t,d) to following voiced consonants 
in the York data set, although there is at least one token of partially voiced Ik/ in a 
cluster, which is shown in (18) above. By contrast, most released tokens of Id/ are 
devoiced by assimilation to a following voiceless consonant, as in (57) and (58): 

(57) how I can make an old- fashioned copper [faJndkVpV] 

(58) there was a lot of old people [al Y tp h i:pl] 

This is as might be expected from the well known phenomenon of Yorkshire 
assimilatory devoicing, although York English seems to show gradient devoic- 
ing rather than the categorical neutralising devoicing described by Wells, where 
“wide trousers, having undergone Yorkshire Assimilation, is a perfect homophone 
of white trousers ['wait 'traozaz]” (Wells 1982:367) and it is clearly different from 
the categorical assimilatory glottalisation in the West Yorkshire variety studied by 
Broadbent, where “the /d/ never surfaces as a [t], as one might expect, so Vodka 
*[vr>tka] and godfather’ *[gutfa:Sa] are impossible realisations” (Broadbent 
199 9:19). 25 This gradience is also evident in the singleton consonants in (59) 
and (60), illustrated in Figure 7: 

(59) it was a lad called [ladk h t)l Y d] Wayne 

(60) choose to be a good friend [gut'fe ’3 n:t] 

In clusters, the devoicing can extend to the first consonant, as in (61), and this can 
apply in cases of apparent deletion like (62): 

(61) so she’s moved quite a [mu’ytkwBig w ] way away 

(62) he actually lived seven [hyisevsn] 

The juxtaposition of these two examples shows once again that coarticulatory phe¬ 
nomena affecting the first consonant of the cluster cannot necessarily be taken to 
indicate the deletion of the second. More importantly, here again we have unsur¬ 
prising CSP patterns both with (t,d) clusters and with other singleton and cluster 
word-final stops. 


25 . In fact, the only (t,d) token with a lexical Id/ realised as an assimilatory glottal is the glottally 
reinforced final consonant of second-hand shown in (43) above. 
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Time (s) 


1.631 


Figure 7. Spectrograms showing (a) called Wayne (59) (b) to be a good friend (60); 
female speakers. 


2.5 Place assimilation 

Assimilation of place has become a central topic in discussions of the relationship 
between phonetics and phonology in the wake of numerous studies examining gra- 
dience versus categoricity, particularly with reference to residual gestures (e.g. Barry 
1985; Nolan 1992; Ellis & Hardcastle 2002; Kuhnert & Hoole 2004; Bermudez-Otero 
2010b). It is well known that in English, “word-final /tdnsz/ readily assimilate to 
the place of the following word-initial consonant” (Cruttenden 2008:301) but there 
are no clear manifestations of this in the York (t,d) tokens. The very few examples 
which might be interpreted this way are of glottalised tokens with preceding Ini 
produced with a lengthened bilabial nasal assimilating to a following bilabial, as 
exemplified in (63) and Figure 8. 26 As already noted, however, length is an unreliable 
indicator of multiple underlying segments, although the qualitative change in the 
creaky voice suggests there may be oral reflexes of both Ini and It/ here. 


26 . This token was excluded from the statistical analyses reported in Tagliamonte & Temple 
(2005) for reasons explained in that paper. 
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0 


Time (s) 


0.4695 


Figure 8. Spectrogram showing extract from and then I went back (63); female speaker. 

(63) and then I went [we_m] back to work again 

Singleton alveolars assimilate fairly frequently to following bilabials and velars, 
as in (64)-(66), although this seems to be limited to certain individual speakers 
and there are plentiful examples in preceding sections of non-assimilated tokens. 
This shows, nevertheless, that regressive assimilation of alveolars is a feature of 
this variety of English. 

(64) the next morning they were all brought back [bra:p'’ba h k 1 '] again 

(65) they were really like sad people [sab'pipl] straight up 

(66) and my leg could move [kub’muiv] 

The absence of assimilation in (t,d) tokens is in fact not so surprising when the 
phonetic details of the data are considered. There are clearly non-assimilated alve¬ 
olar stop articulations illustrated in §2.1, but there are many tokens where it was 
impossible to determine the place of articulation of the (t,d) consonant because of 
the absence of formant transitions into and out of the closure, due to the presence 
of the preceding and following consonants. An example with preceding III is given 
in (67) and Figure 9 which is acoustically and auditorily ambiguous. 

(67) we’ve been told by [t l 'Ddd"ba:]/[t l 'adbT>a:] that many people 

Glottally reinforced tokens are equally difficult to identify even in singleton con¬ 
sonants, as illustrated by (3) above, which is reproduced here for convenience: 
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(3) they cut my ['k h u?f ma] / [Vulp^ma] trousers off me 



0 


Time (s) 


0.468 


Figure 9. Spectrogram of told by (67); female speaker. 

Moreover, fully glottal realisations of both (t,d) consonants and their preceding 
stops might not only be masking a possible residual alveolar gesture, as noted in 
§2.3, but also any assimilatory gesture which might be present, as in (68), from 
the same sentence as (41). 

(68) then it’ll have locked behind [htf’bifirin] me 

The presence of assimilation in the York (t,d) data is much easier to determine when 
it involves the preceding consonant, as predicted by Gimson/Cruttenden: “When 
alveolar consonants are adjacent in clusters or sequences susceptible to assimilation, 
all (or none) of them will undergo assimilation” (Cruttenden 2008:302). However, 
although this is certainly true of all the unassimilated examples presented in this 
paper, the assimilation of preceding consonants has the consequence of rendering 
the word-final consonant difficult to identify and there are no tokens in this data 
set with assimilated penultimate and word-final consonants both unambiguously 
present. Instead we find assimilating preceding consonants in cases of apparent dele¬ 
tion, which may well be masking residual alveolar gestures, just as Browman and 
Goldstein found for nabbed most [naebmo:st] and seven plus [sevmplAs] in their 
study of X-ray microbeam data (Browman & Goldstein 1990:365-367). This is per¬ 
haps unsurprising, since there is evidence that alveolar nasals are more susceptible 
to assimilation than stops (Hardcastle 1994) and most assimilated preceding conso¬ 
nants in the York data are nasals, as illustrated in (69) and (70), although there are 
also some assimilations involving preceding Is/, as in (71): 
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(69) aaa sound box [saumbaks] was only a diaphragm 

(70) we built, um, Bradford combined court [k'^mbairikS:?] centre 

(71) went to Ireland last year [lajji 3 ] fishing 

There are very few articulatory studies of assimilation in word-final clusters as 
opposed to singleton consonants, so it is not clear whether assimilated CC# clus¬ 
ters exist in quite so clear-cut a way as suggested by the hypothetical examples 
provided by Cruttenden (e.g. “He won’t /wsuqk/ come [...] He found /faomb/ both, 
a kind /kaiq/ gift”; Cruttenden 2008:302). It would be possible to disambiguate 
cases where the (t,d) and following consonant differ in voicing, from auditory/ 
acoustic data but it is difficult to see how to decide whether, for example, one or 
two voiced bilabial consonants are present in found both, where this is not the 
case. However, the very fact that Gimson/Cruttenden see no need to comment on 
this difficulty suggests that this is a non-issue for them. Thus, although assimila¬ 
tion creates analytical problems for categorical phonological analyses of (t,d), the 
assimilated tokens again fit well into an integrated analysis of (t,d) as a CSP. 

2.6 Coalescence 

In the CSP literature, the term coalescence’ is generally used to refer to the genera¬ 
tion of, “a third new’ segment (...) instead of two other abutting segments” (Nolan 
1996:22). As with assimilation, there are examples of coalescence of both (t,d) 
consonants and their preceding consonants in the York data. All examples involve 
following 1)1, as does Nolan’s example ([oozju] > [oo^a] in suppose you). (72) and 

(73) illustrate /t#j/ sequences yielding [tj] and (74), taken from the same stretch 
of speech as (73), shows the preceding /s/ in shortest coalescing with following 1)1 
to yield a slightly lengthened [/']. The latter two tokens are shown in Figure 10. 

(74) would presumably count as an instance of deletion in a variable rule analy¬ 
sis, whereas (73) would not, which seems to be imposing an artificial categorical 
divide on what looks like a continuum of phonetic explicitness. 

(72) like [the baby] kept you up [k h ep" tpop"] 24 hours a night 

(73) the (.) longest you [lmjgistji] can wear is to there 

(74) the shortest you [faif'if’i] can wear is to there 

In (75) we observe a singleton word-final /z/ coalescing in the same way (but with 
additional devoicing): 

(75) ’cos you [k'Ajb] can’t really do dances if you only get five turn up 
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Figure 10. Spectrogram showing (in sequence) (a) shortest you (74) and (b) longest you 
(73); female speaker. 

(76) shows a glottalised, nasalised glide resulting from the coalescence of proper¬ 
ties from three segments, nasalisation from In/, glottalisation from /t/ and labiality 
from /m/. It is illustrated in Figure 11. 

(76) and he didn’t want me [wnwei] to leave 



Figure 11. Spectrogram showing didn’t want me (76); female speaker. 
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Coalescence in a more general sense is also seen in (t,d) between identical pre¬ 
ceding and following consonants, where a single segment is generated from a 
sequence of two, with an intermediate ‘deleted’ (t,d) consonant. Sometimes these 
are more or less lengthened, as in (77) but frequently they are not, (78). 

(77) and just stabbed him [Mjusitab’dam] 

(78) it was my youngest son [juqgisun] what caught me 

In (79) it is hard to decide whether the preceding /p/ is elided and the creaky voic¬ 
ing on the vowel is the reflex of the final It/ (or indeed /pt/), or whether the /t/ is 
lenited or elided and there is a coalesced realisation the of preceding and following 
bilabial stops. 

(79) and he kept putting [nik 1 'ep 1 'ut 1 Tn] it up and putting it up 

Tokens with following /3/ are not part of the York (t,d) data because it constitutes 
a “neutralisation” context and such contexts are routinely excluded from analyses, 
but (80) is included here because the intervocalic [n] appears to be the result of 
progressive assimilation of nasality and stopping (unsurprising in /^/-initial func¬ 
tion words: see Manuel 1995), yielding what looks like a single, coalesced nasal: 

(80) if any of the schoolteachers found that [fauna?] you were misbehaving 

The issues raised for the analysis of (t,d) by tokens with coalesced preceding and 
following consonants (in both the narrow and broad sense) are essentially the 
same as those discussed under lenition and assimilation in §2.2 and §2.5 above, 
so we shall not revisit them here. Suffice to say that once again we find a range of 
examples of a well known CSP in both (t,d) and non-(t,d) contexts. 


3. Discussion 

In the light of the above detailed phonetic observations of the behaviour of (t,d) 
and other word-final consonants in York English, we now turn to the question of 
where they fit into a model of speech perception/production: do the facts about 
(t,d) merit its modelling as a variable phonological rule, as assumed in most of 
the variationist sociolinguistic literature? There are two aspects to the discussion, 
firstly whether (t,d) consonants are different from other word-final stops, which 
appears not to be the case, and then how the phenomena observed fit into the 
phonetics/phonology of English. Both, in my view, require if not resolution, then 
serious consideration before the further question of whether there is socioindexi- 
cal variation in (t,d) and other word-final stops. 
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3.1 (t,d) and CSPs 

The phonetic evidence surveyed in this paper has demonstrated that where direct 
comparison is possible word-final (t,d) consonants exhibit the same patterns of 
variability as other word-final stops, including variable pre-consonantal release 
characteristics and a range of degrees of lenition, crucially including full (auditory/ 
acoustic) deletion. They also show parallel patterns of interaction with adjacent 
consonants resulting from Connected Speech Processes such as assimilation and 
cophonation. Such parallels have also been observed by Browman & Goldstein 
(e.g. 1990) using articulatory data from X-ray pellet-tracking: cluster-final It/ and 
/d/ in perfect memory and nabbed most, when auditorily deleted, manifest a similar 
residual alveolar tongue gesture to word-final Ini assimilating to following /p/ in 
seven plus. Moreover, even where direct comparisons across different consonants 
are not possible, there appears to be a plausible explanation in terms of CSPs for 
the whole range of variability observed in (t,d) clusters, including the behaviour 
of the first consonant of the cluster. 

Furthermore, if (t,d) is a manifestation of general word-final CSPs, we would 
expect evidence of the cooccurrence of other CSPs in the surrounding speech. 
Thus (75) above shows voicing assimilation of the schwa of you to the preceding 
coalesced, devoiced [j] and following Ikl, the type of cophonation Nolan focuses 
on (Nolan 1996:223). Cooccurence of CSPs is illustrated more starkly in (76), 
where the whole sequence except the last word, leave shows decreased phonetic 
explicitness: the comments in § 2.6 focussed on the coalescence at the end of want 
but in fact the whole sequence is highly reduced, and he didn’t want me to being 
pronounced [sndji'mwuwiif'a]. [d] and [j] are clearly articulated sequentially, 
but [n] and [d] are heterosyllabic, suggesting that the [d] is part of a coalesced 
pronunciation of he di-\ the first [i] is nasalised in anticipatory assimilation to 
the following Ini, which assimilates in place to the /w/ of want-, that Iwl is itself 
creaky-voiced, suggesting it bears a reflex of the final It/ of didn’t. In (81) 27 there 
is no acoustic or auditory evidence of any alveolar closure in the whole sequence 
/ntjt/, close alveolar approximation not appearing until the following consonant 
/S/. Note that nasality is also absent: 

(81) so they pinched the [pi: j Jcta] typewriter 

The (artificial) borderline between coalescence and cooccurrence breaks down 
at this point, but as noted at the outset, these categorisations are a descriptive 
convenience rather than a theoretical taxonomy. More importantly, the fact that 


27 . The (t,d) cluster in (81) would again be excluded from a variationist analysis because of the 
following ‘neutralisation context. 
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these patterns mirror general CSPs means that abstracting a specific (t,d) rule 
from examples such as (76) and (81) for the deletion of cluster-specific word-final 
It/, rather than taking a holistic view of the sequence, would seem to call for inde¬ 
pendent justification. 

Browman & Goldstein observe that the hitherto universally observed con¬ 
straint ranking of following phonological segment on (t,d) is, “exactly what we 
would expect when we consider the consequences of gestural overlap” (Browman 
& Goldstein 1990:367). The gestures best able to mask an alveolar closure gesture 
are precisely those which favour “deletion” of /t,d/, which leads them to conclude 
that, “the ordering of probabilities on deletion of final /t,d/ in clusters could fol¬ 
low directly from the view of deletion that we are proposing here, without these 
differential probabilities needing to be ‘learned’ as part of a rule” (Browman & 
Goldstein 1990:368). Does a CSP analysis mean, then, that (t,d) should be viewed 
purely as a function of physical constraints which in turn vary as a function of 
factors such as speech rate? This is clearly not the case: there is plenty of evi¬ 
dence of dialect-specific patterning of the effect of following pause on deletion 
rates, for example (Tagliamonte & Temple 2005:289), which must have a cogni¬ 
tive rather than a physical explanation. Individual speakers seem to show varying 
rates of “deletion”, so there must also be an idiosyncratic element in the phonetic 
implementation of word joins involving consonant sequences. 28 Speaker-specific 
manipulation of fine phonetic detail has long been known of and studied; for 
example, though physiological factors may play a role, in sex-specific variability, 
they cannot always explain the whole picture (e.g. Bladon et al. 1984; Temple 2000; 
see further Docherty 1992; Docherty & Foulkes 2005; Sole 2007). Indeed, in this 
volume Simpson shows how ejectives can be an epiphenomenon in one language 
and manipulated for interactional purposes in another. 

Interactional effects are evident in the York (t,d) data too: as suggested by the 
contextualising comments accompanying some of the above examples, speakers 
appear to manipulate the phonetics of word-final stops for discourse purposes. 
Thus in (82) the speaker is recounting a sleepwalking episode after he had had 
rather too much to drink. His speech rate slows down and he produces a length¬ 
ened, preaspirated Is/ followed by a clear, but low-amplitude unaspirated released 
[t] followed by a pause lasting a second and oh dear. This is all clearly for comic 
effect, and the interviewer duly begins to giggle during the pause. 


28 . This has not been studied systematically in the York data. Impressionistically, speakers also 
appear to differ in the extent of phonetic explicitness in their speech overall. An empirical 
investigation of any correlation between lenition in word joins and other indicators of decreased 
explicitness would shed further light on this issue. 
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(82) must have been completely lost (.) [ftfsit] oh dear 

(83) shows reported speech where the speaker is describing her rather large father 
threatening to take a “chopper” to the man who came round to means-test her 
for welfare payments in the 1930s. Again the utterance is intended to amuse and 
elicits the obviously anticipated laugh from the interviewer after the subsequent 
comment that, “the man never moved so fast in his life ”. 29 

(83) “hand me [" tandmi - ] that so an so chopper” 

Note that the released [d] cooccurs with other indicators of fortition or increased 
phonetic explicitness such as the glottal stop at the beginning of hand (fi-dropping 
is the norm for this speaker, including the his of the following sequence, which is 
produced vowel-initially) and the full vowel in me. Here too, then, the behaviour 
of (t,d) consonants appears to be consistent with surrounding CSPs rather than 
being independent of them. 

Examples (82) and (83) and others like them suggest that, for these speakers 
at least, it is the surfacing of a released stop which is marked rather than its dele¬ 
tion. This said, however, in (84) a speaker who produces relatively high rates of 
surface cluster stops conversely twice elides the word-internal /d/ when quoting 
his friend’s girlfriend getting her own back after his nagging over her driving 
(leading to an embarrassing accident). 

(84) need the handbrake. 1 ambre'kft take the handbrake off [ambre’k 1 'uf], do this, 
do that 


3.2 Modelling variation in word-final stops 

Does the cumulative evidence of speaker control over (t,d) mean that in fact 
(t,d) is a phonological rule after all, and the standard variationist account can be 
redeemed? In this view, the phonetic details observed in this paper would fall out 
from the production mechanism only after a variable categorical rule of deletion 
had applied. Such an argument is obviously a case of a reductio ad absurdum: the 
individual manipulation of fine phonetic detail first studied by phoneticians is now 


29 . Examples (82) and (83) show interactional effects in that they are intended to produce a 
response in the interlocutor. It seems likely that (t,d) and other word-final stops may also be 
manipulated interactively in the management of turn taking in the ways discussed by Simpson, 
this volume. As for Simpson, the nature of the data under discussion here make it difficult to be 
precise about this: sociolinguistic interviews are designed to elicit as much speech as possible 
from one party in the interaction, thus drastically reducing the number of potential and actual 
turn-transition points by comparison with naturally occurring conversation. 
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a generally accepted fact. The answer to the question of what (t,d) is and where (t,d) 
is properly to be located depends, then, on where the line is drawn in the gram¬ 
mar between phonology and phonetics, and how the interaction of cognitive and 
physical phonetic effects is modelled in the speech production model more broadly. 

One possible answer to that question lies in the assigning of categorical pro¬ 
cesses to the phonology and gradient ones to the phonetic component of the 
grammar, and CSPs have played a central role in exploring this. Literature on 
categoricity vs. gradience in patterns of assimilation has been taken in the past to 
indicate that assimilation is either the result of a categorical phonological rule or 
of gradient phonetic constraints on articulation in fluent speech. Studies such as 
Ellis & Hardcastle (2002) show that in articulatory terms alveolar-to-velar assimi¬ 
lation may be gradient for some individuals and categorical for others, which is 
partly accounted for by accent differences. Aside from showing how the possibility 
of a total absence of the residual alveolar gesture is a problem for an Articulatory 
Phonology account of assimilation, they do not go into detail on the theoretical 
implications of their findings. However, such studies are taken by, for example, 
Bermudez-Otero (2010b) to suggest that if (t,d) shows a mixture of gradient and 
categorical deletion then it must merit a two-step phonological derivation: 30 

1 . phonology: variable, categorical, morphologically sensitive 

2 . phonetics: variable, gradient, morphologically insensitive 

(Bermudez-Otero 2010b: 7) 

The view of CSPs used as a framework for the present paper holds that they can 
be a function of both cognitive and physiological constraints, as Nolan notes 
with regard to assimilation: “it is a phenomenon over which speakers have con¬ 
trol. This will provide further evidence that a greater amount of phonetic detail 
is specified in the speaker’s phonetic representation or phonetic plan than is 
often assumed” (Nolan 1992:278; also cited by Ellis & Hardcastle 2002:387). 
This implies a tripartite set of rules/constraints rather than a simple phonetics/ 
phonology dichotomy, with the phonetic component consisting of both cognitive 
and physiologically constrained elements which can and do interact with each 
other. 31 However, the potential existence of categorical deletion still need not nec¬ 
essarily entail that a categorical phonological rule is at work. Categorical deletion 


30 . It should be pointed out that for Bermudez-Otero this is crucially also justified by the 
existence of the morphological constraint on (t,d) apparently found in many studies following 
Guy (1991). 

31 . This is not incompatible with Bermudez-Otero’s position, which clearly includes gradient 
phonetic rules in the grammar and acknowledges the role of physiologically constrained pro¬ 
cesses in the production and perception of speech. 
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without a residual gesture may be viewed, as argued above, as a cognitively gov¬ 
erned (phonetic) CSP at one end of a continuum of responses to the physiological 
challenge of producing an interconsonantal alveolar gesture. Thus at the natural’ 
end speakers may be producing a full or partial alveolar gesture which is masked 
by surrounding gestures, whereas at the cognitive end of the scale they choose’ 
not to. Indeed, Kuhnert & Hoole (2004) report complex interactions of speaker- 
specific responses to articulatory challenges posed by alveolar-to-velar sequences 
showing the interaction of physiological and cognitive, language-specific and 
idiosyncratic effects. Cases with lenited alveolar gestures, which would be par¬ 
allel to deleted (t,d) tokens, showed a range of qualitative differences between 
assimilatory and non-assimilatory contexts, showing that even in full “deletion” 
CSP effects are at work. 

If some speakers can be shown by articulatory methods to be producing 
only categorical alternation between deletion and non-deletion with no gradient 
tokens, there may nevertheless be a case for saying that they represent a more 
advanced stage in a diachronic process of phonologisation of non-cognitive 
phonetic processes and their subsequent stabilisation as categorical phonologi¬ 
cal rules. This would follow the interpretation by Bermudez-Otero & Trousdale 
(2011) of the inter-individual differences in assimilation patterns found by Ellis 
& Hardcastle (2002). However, so far as (t,d) is concerned there is no evidence 
in the literature for ongoing change: outside AAVE it does not show the sociolin- 
guistic patterning (e.g. age-grading, a marked gender effect) which are expected 
to accompany change in progress, nor, to my knowledge, have published studies 
demonstrated real-time changes in patterns of deletion. 32 In any case, the exam¬ 
ples in the present paper of deletion of non-(t,d) consonants, could well also be 
categorical in the sense that a residual gesture could be entirely absent (e.g. (24) 
to (27), although we cannot say whether any of them produces nothing but cat¬ 
egorical presence or absence). If categoricity is taken as requiring a phonological 
rule, then a phonological rule would also have to be formulated for these cases. 
Once again (t,d) does not look unique, and the problem of where to model these 
effects in the grammar remains. 

As a phonetic-based approach, might Articulatory Phonology, which views 
phonological structure as, “an interaction of acoustic, articulatory, and other (e.g. 
psychological and/or purely linguistic) organizations” (Browman & Goldstein 
1990:341), provide a solution to the problem of situating (t,d) and related CSPs? 
(t,d) features prominently in early accounts of the theory, but there has been 


32 . Bybee (2002) implicitly assumes ongoing change in examining frequency effects on (t,d) in 
the context of lexical diffusion, but does not actually demonstrate that a diachronic process is 
underway. 
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very little articulatory study specifically of the variable since then. However, 
Lichtman’s recent study of cluster and (mainly) non-cluster word-final It/ exam¬ 
ines data from the Wisconsin Microbeam Database and a complementary EMA 
study. While her results confirm the predictions of Articulatory Phonology 
regarding the effect of following phonological context on /t/ deletion, they also 
confirm Ellis & Hardcastle’s finding that some individuals produce elided tokens 
without any residual alveolar gesture, which is not consistent with an AP account 
(Lichtman 2010; p.c.). 

Interaction with other abstract levels such as morphophonology is another cri¬ 
terion which has been advanced for treating a phenomenon as phonological rather 
than phonetic (Tucker & Warner 2010:318). The motivation for situating (t,d) in 
the (lexical) phonology originally was the apparent effect of morphology on its 
variability (e.g. Guy 1991). However, despite the many papers showing a statistical 
morphological effect, doubt has been cast by several recent studies on its veracity 
(see §1 above). Moreover, there is a fundamental methodological problem in the 
absence of large quantities of articulatory data: the evidence for the morphological 
constraint has generally been provided by auditory and acoustic data where it is 
impossible to tell whether the apparent deletion is categorical (and therefore by 
the logic of this account the result of a phonological, morphologically constrained 
rule) or gradient (and therefore the result of phonetic processes applying only 
after the morphological effect would have come into play). Lexical Phonology is a 
production-based model and so even a dual, ‘rule scattered’ account incorporat¬ 
ing both categoricity and gradience stands on rather shaky ground in this respect 
until advances in articulatory sociophonetics allow us to collect large quantities 
of naturalistic conversational data, as acknowledged by Bermudez-Otero (2010b). 

The grammatical contrast between verbs with and without final -ed was 
invoked in pre-LP studies of (t,d) to account for the greater rates of retention of /t,d/ 
observed in past tense as opposed to monomorphemic forms. The role of contras- 
tivity has received rather less attention in recent years than categoricity-gradience, 
but perhaps it would be fruitful to consider restricting an account of the phonol¬ 
ogy of (t,d) to stating their lexically contrastive terms, in which case both cat¬ 
egorical and gradient deletion would be a phonetic phenomenon. A declarative, 
polysystemic analysis in the tradition of Firthian Prosodic Analysis (e.g. Robins 
1970) would observe the limited distribution of word-final stops in general and of 
stop-final coda clusters other than (t,d) ones, and that there are very few minimal 
pairs contrasting cluster-final It/ and /d/. Word-final postconsonantal stops would 
thus constitute a very restricted (sub?)system of phonematic contrasts. From the 
point of view of perception and comprehensibility, then, this view predicts that 
there is scope for a wide range of phonetic variability, which is indeed what we 
have observed in this paper. 
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To my knowledge no Firthian analyses yet exist of related English data. 
However, working from a very different perspective, Steriade (2000) explores 
critically the role of contrastivity in the categorisation of intervocalic flapping in 
American English (a phonetic phenomenon by this criterion). Her driving agenda 
is that, “the distinction between phonetic and phonological features is not con¬ 
ducive to progress and cannot be coherently enforced. It is unproductive because 
in order to understand phonological patterns one must be able to refer to the 
details of their physical implementation, in perception and production” (Steriade 
2000:314). Tucker & Warner explore the contrast between this view and the alter¬ 
native strict separation of phonology and phonetics in the light of their analyses 
of the devoicing of nasals in Romanian. Having shown that the devoicing “derives 
from both phonetic and phonological causes” they point out that this does not 
necessarily entail the existence of two sharply delineated systems; it may simply be 
that, “ah sound patterns fall somewhere on each of several dimensions that make 
up what we attempt to separate into phonetics and phonology” (Tucker & Warner 
2010:319). They argue that the answer to this is neither strict separation nor total 
integration but the classification of sound patterns on several, mostly continu¬ 
ous dimensions, “which all together make the phenomenon relatively phonetic 
or phonological” (Tucker & Warner 2010:320). This approach would seem very 
promising for the analysis of word-final stops since it would obviate the need 
for a sharp dividing line between cognitively and physically constrained phonetic 
effects. We have seen the evidence for both here, and yet it is difficult to separate 
the two: as Kuhnert & Hoole (2004) show, they interact at a highly detailed level, 
at least in assimilation, and their surface manifestations are often the same, and 
this seems also to hold for (t,d). 

One aspect of the variable behaviour of final stops that these models do not 
cover, however, is the cooccurrence of CSPs. If it is the case that the pertinent 
dimension of sociophonetic variation is not the lenition/assimilation etc. of par¬ 
ticular word-final segments, but the manipulation of phonetic explicitness across 
longer stretches of speech, a segmental based model would fail to capture the facts. 
Simpson demonstrates in this volume and elsewhere how restricting the analysis 
of variability to a single segment whose phonetics are governed by the immedi¬ 
ate segmental context can obscure significant generalisations. In his analysis of 
glottals in Suffolk English (Simpson 1992), he examines the insight of Trudgill 
(1974) and Lodge (1984) that there are cooccurrence restrictions on glottalisation 
in some East Anglian varieties of English, and demonstrates that even one of the 
authors who drew attention to these misses some examples of the phenomenon 
because the analysis is couched in terms of derivational reduction rules which 
apply to individual segments. Simpson’s solution is inspired by the Firthian notion 
of “prosody”, a phonological construct which has phonetic exponents across a 
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given stretch (or “piece”) of speech. This would seem a promising avenue for 
exploration of the variability of word-final stops, although it should be noted that 
the Firthian approach is declarative, with strict separation between phonology and 
phonetics, and is therefore on the face of it not compatible with Steriade or Tucker 
& Walker’s advocation of total or partial integration of the two. 


4. Conclusions 

This paper has, I hope, made a case for an answer to the first set of issues explored 
in the discussion, relating to the “what” of the title. It is clear from the data exam¬ 
ined that the behaviour of word-final /t,d/ in clusters is not qualitatively different 
from that of other word-final consonants, either in their segment-specific physical 
manifestations or in their interactions with common Connected Speech Processes 
in this variety of English. This does not conclusively prove that a phonological analy¬ 
sis is wrong: CSPs could be part of the post-lexical phonetic implementation pro¬ 
cesses which interacts with the output of a variable phonological rule, as suggested 
by Bermudez-Otero (2010a, b). However, since the CSP account seems perfectly 
adequate in accounting for the observed behaviour of word-final coronal clusters, 
it would seem that there is no need to invoke such a rule in the absence of posi¬ 
tive evidence for an unambiguously phonological effect. It appears, then, that what 
(t,d) is is simply one manifestation of the general phenomenon that, in Browman & 
Goldstein’s words, “in casual speech (...) segments are routinely elided, inserted and 
substituted for one another” (Browman & Goldstein 1990:359). 

The other set of issues, that is where this situates (t,d) and associated phe¬ 
nomena in the grammar, is less easy to resolve and depends on the place of this 
and other CSPs which, “can neither be modeled adequately at a symbolic, phono¬ 
logical level, nor left to be accounted for by the mechanics of the speech mecha¬ 
nism” (Nolan 1992:280). But some well motivated model is needed in order to 
provide a sound basis for any sociophonetic/sociolinguistic analysis. The explora¬ 
tion in §3.2 of potential different frameworks for analysis was necessarily brief and 
far from conclusive, although it is clear that there are grounds for concluding that 
some are not satisfactory. With respect to more promising frameworks, the data 
reviewed here are insufficient to draw definitive conclusions about which approach 
to the phonology-phonetics interface best fits with the empirical observations of 
word-final stops. More articulatory data would be needed to implement a met¬ 
ric of gradience/categoricity, 33 for example, whereas a Firthian-inspired approach 


33 . Although even articulatory data would not be able to disambiguate all tokens, for example 
those with preceding /n/, which involve alveolar closure. 
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would require more data on other terms in the contrastive symbolic system and 
on the wider context. Ultimately the choice of model depends on the preference of 
the analyst, subject to the data. However, the exploration of some of these avenues 
with naturalistic data would provide opportunities for further advances in the 
interaction between sociophonetics and phonetic and phonological theory, and 
provide a better motivated model to serve as a foundation for the exploration of 
the social indexicality of these consonants. 
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CHAPTER 5 


New parameters for the sociophonetic indexes 

Evidence from the Tuscan varieties of Italian 

Giovanna Marotta 

Universita di Pisa 


A sociophonetic analysis of the main phonological processes occurring in 
Tuscan Italian is presented within a global proposal of a new, original set of 
parameters of variation. After a general discussion on the sociophonetic indexes 
and the illustration of phonological processes occurring in the local pronuncia¬ 
tion of Italian, the parameters of the new model are metaphorically identified 
as properties of solids, i.e. shape, size, thickness and weight. In the last section 
of the paper, the sociophonetic parameters proposed are compared with the 
socially-marked variables proposed by Labov (2001), showing analogies and 
differences. The advantages derivable from the model proposed are finally dis¬ 
cussed, with the explicit acknowledgement of the need for the inspection of the 
phonological system in sociophonetic analysis. 


1. Introduction 

Sociophonetics has a long history and a brief history at the same time. In Western 
culture, with reference to language variation in terms of difference in education 
and diatopic characterization, it goes back to at least the Republican period of 
Roman culture, when Catullus was joking with Arrius in Carmen 84: 

Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 
dicere, et insidias Arrius hinsidias, 

(...) 

Ionios fluctus, postquam illuc Arrius isset, 
iam non Ionios esse sed Hionios. 

The example is not casual, as the typical lenition which Catullus was probably 
referring to in his Carmen will be considered, with respect to its modern Tuscan 
counterpart, in the following pages. 
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A great deal of modern sociolinguistic research is essentially sociophonetic, 
since the phonetic level of language is traditionally the most investigated in this 
domain. If we consider traditional dialectology too, it is easy to observe that the 
phonetic analyses are much more numerous than the morphological or syntactic 
ones, especially with reference to the Italian domain. 1 On the other hand, the 
term ‘sociophonetics’ is quite recent in the scientific literature of linguistics. 2 It is 
probably not a chance the fact that in the index of both volumes of Principles of 
Linguistic Change (Labov 1994,2001), the term sociophonetics is missing, and its 
field is mostly covered by ‘sociolinguistics’ and ‘sociolinguistic patterns’. 3 

In short, it is quite clear that a sociophonetic perspective entails the study of 
those phonetic variations in speech that are socially driven. However, as normally 
acknowledged, the correlation between speech variation and social structure is the 
basic tenet of traditional sociolinguistics since the beginning of its history, with 
the seminal work by Labov in the mid-1960s. 

What seems to be the peculiar, and maybe innovative, feature of sociopho¬ 
netic research is probably the wish of joining sociolinguistics with experimental 
phonetics. 4 However, as Labov himself (2006:500) expressly recognizes, in the 
sociolinguistic enterprise phonetic acoustic analysis played a major role since the 
earlier studies of sound changes in progress occurring in many speech communi¬ 
ties. Being specifically focused on the interaction between the social context and 
phonetic controlled experimentation, sociophonetics appears to be more a sub¬ 
field of sociolinguistics than an autonomous discipline. Its tenets, both theoretical 
and methodological, are borrowed from sociolinguistics on one hand, and from 
experimental phonetics, on the other. 

There is no doubt that phonetic variability may index social meaning: the large 
amount of data coming from different areas of the world has been witnessing this 


1 . As a matter of fact, the situation concerning the Italian dialects requires a special attention, 
because the amount of data collected throughout the last centuries is indeed very rich and 
remarkable, both on the quantitative and qualitative sides. 

2 . As is well-known, this term goes back to a PhD thesis discussed in 1974 at UCL (Deshaies- 
Lafontaine 1974). Moreover, as Foulkes & Docherty (2006) observe, it has neither been used in 
a consistent way nor often adopted till present time. 

3 . However, it is interesting to observe that some years later, the same Labov (2006) wrote a 
very stimulating article in the special issue of the Journal of Phonetics devoted to Modelling 
sociophonetic variation, where he discusses some of the typical theoretical and methodological 
problems connected with a sociophonetic framework, and claims that “sociophonetic studies 
are not disjoined from the broader field of sociolinguistics” (Labov 2006:501). 

4 . As Jannedy & Hay (2006:406) wrote, sociophonetic researchers “feel they straddle the divide 
between sociolinguistics and phonetics”. 
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fact for a long time. Nevertheless, the way in which the speaker/listener of a linguis¬ 
tic community can arrange the huge variability normally occurring in speech is still 
not clear. Neither is it clear whether and how sociophonetic variation informs the 
cognitive patterns of the individuals. In other words, although human utterances 
normally give information about social factors, we may ask whether it makes any 
sense to describe all such sociophonetic indexing. As correctly Labov (2006:508) 
observes, “no matter how narrowly we code variation, there still remains a residue 
of free variation”. And free variation has no cognitive value. 

On reverse, we would like to assume a more abstract, cognitive-oriented point 
of view. Our aim is that of presenting the sociophonetic analysis of a set of pro¬ 
cesses occurring in Tuscan Italian with crucial reference to the phonological sys¬ 
tem, i.e. to the abstract representation of sounds and sound categories. The major 
goal of this paper is to propose a new, original set of parameters for the analysis of 
sociophonetic indexes, based on the metaphor of speech as a solid body. 

The paper is organized as follows. In §2, a preliminary discussion of the nature 
of sociophonetic indexes is presented, in relation to some complex issues which 
are only partially debated in the existing literature. In §3, the linguistic repertoire 
of Tuscany is briefly introduced with special reference to the main phonological 
processes occurring in the local pronunciation of Italian. In the subsequent para¬ 
graphs (§4 through §8), a new model for sociophonetic analysis is proposed. Being 
the model grounded on the metaphor of solids, its parameters are metaphori¬ 
cally identified and defined as the properties of solid bodies, i.e. shape, size, thick¬ 
ness and weight. Then, the possible interactions among the parameters is shortly 
addressed (§9). In the last sections of the paper (§10—§11), the sociophonetic 
parameters proposed are compared with the socially-marked variables proposed 
by Labov (2001), showing analogies and differences. The advantages which can be 
derived from the model are finally discussed, with the explicit acknowledgement 
of the need for the inspection of phonological systems in sociophonetic analysis. 


2. The sociophonetic indexes 

Relevant information about the speaker as a member of a specific linguistic com¬ 
munity normally derives from sociophonetic indexes, which are often grounded 
in the so-called fine phonetic details (Local 2003; Hawkins 2003, 2010; Carlson 
& Hawkins 2007). 5 However, not all fine phonetic details which can be found in 


5 . As is well-known, the term ‘index’ is basically used with reference to Peirce’s semiotic the¬ 
ory since the beginning of last century: an index refers to an individual object independently 
of any resemblance to it, i.e., it is a sign that denotes its object by virtue of an actual connection 
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the acoustical signal have necessarily a corresponding perceptive value for the 
listener, although the sociophonetic indexes are necessarily carried on by some 
phonetic substance. 

Sociophonetic indexes are normally conceived of as gradient rather than cat¬ 
egorical. In sociolinguistic research notions like continuum and gradient scale are 
traditionally employed instead of category and discreteness: e.g., idiolects and lin¬ 
guistic varieties merge one into the others without a clear definable boundary; the 
linguistic phenomena sensitive to the socio-cultural factors show a gradual nature 
more than a binary one; phonemes cannot be conceived any more as granitic enti¬ 
ties, identical in every situation and in all the speakers of a language or a dialect (see 
for instance Labov 1972,1994; Thomason & Kaufman 1992; Coulmas 1998,2001). 

However, in our opinion, sociophonetics cannot entirely dispense with a sort 
of discrete representation of sounds, if its goal is to capture the linguistic compe¬ 
tence of the speakers (see below, §9 and §10). The perception of speakers has to 
be grounded on some kind of categorical units, in the sense of cognitive entities 
located in the mind of the speakers/listeners of any linguistic community. 

Indexicality is a double-face entity: on the one hand, it can be considered as the 
measure of correlations between phonetic variable forms and social factors; on the 
other one, it may also refer to the awareness of these correlations by speakers. More 
or less, this difference covers the distinction made by Silverstein (2003) between 
First Order Indexicality and Second Order Indexicality: in First Order Indexicality, 
reference to patterns of correlation between specific linguistic forms and social 
factors is meant, whereas in Second Order Indexicality the awareness of the socio¬ 
phonetic correlations by the speakers and listeners of a given social community is 
involved. Moreover, the awareness can be overt or tacit, according to the degree of 
prestige of the linguistic variation (Trudgill 1972; Labov 1966,1975, 2001). 

As a matter of fact, we believe that a deep inspection into the nature of socio¬ 
phonetic indexes is needed in order to catch their crucial aspects. First of all, the 
phonetic features encompassing sociolinguistic variation do not have the same 
status, both in the speaker’s awareness and with reference to the linguistic sys¬ 
tem; therefore, they cannot be considered in the same way. Their status can be 
different, because: 


involving the two entities (sign and object); therefore, there is a causal relation between sigtians 
and signatum (Peirce 1972,1991). Let us quote two relevant passages with specific reference to 
this notion: “an index is a sign which would, at once, lose the character which makes it a sign 
if its object were removed, but would not lose that character if there no interpretant. Such, 
for instance, is a piece of mould with a bullet-hole in it as sign of a shot” (Peirce 1991:239); 
“an index is a sign really and in its individual existence connected with the individual object” 
(Peirce 1991:251). 
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a. the perception of the sociophonetic features by the speakers can vary: for 
some features, there can be no perception at all, whereas for others the percep¬ 
tion can be very fine-grained. In other words, the degree of awareness is vari¬ 
able, and can even be completely absent; in Silvestein’s terms, Second Order 
Indexicality is not always present in sociophonetic indexes; 

b. sociophonetic features can be more or less central in the phonological sys¬ 
tem of a language. A marginal or central position occupied by the variation 
connected with a specific feature has different effects on usage as well as on 
language structure. 

With regards to the last point, we believe that sociophonetic analysis cannot 
entirely dispense with phonology, inasmuch phonetic variation occurring in a 
community of speakers can adequately be described and interpreted only with 
crucial reference to a shared phonological system. To stress the relation between 
phonetic variation and the abstract level of phonological representation is unusual 
within the framework of sociophonetics, which is normally focused on the behav¬ 
ior of single speakers. On reverse, we would like to assume a system- more than a 
speaker-oriented theoretical and methodological point of view. 

Our proposal of new parameters in the analysis of sociophonetic indexes is 
grounded on the acknowledgment that the variable forms in speech do not have: 
(i) the same socio-cultural status; (ii) the same degree of speakers’ awareness; 
(iii) the same domain, or scope. 

Not always these three aspects are dealt with in sociophonetic analyses. 
Sometimes the speakers’ awareness is missing, some others the scope is ignored; 
very rarely, the phonological structure on the background of the phonetic varia¬ 
tion is considered. 

Our focus here is on sociophonetic variation occurring in the Tuscan region. 
The typical phonological processes occurring in Tuscan Italian have already been 
described in the literature produced within the traditional stream of dialectol¬ 
ogy, which has a long-standing and distinguished tradition of studies in Italy (for 
instance, see Giannelli 1976). Here, the main Tuscan processes will be discussed with 
reference to a new model of sociophonetic variation which should allow us to better 
enlighten their properties as well as their position within the phonological structure. 

In particular, we would like to propose that phonetic cues expressing allo- 
phonic variation can be described and classified according to a model referring 
to the properties of the solids, such as shape, size, thickness and weight. These 
properties can be very useful in the interpretation of the empirical phenomena 
as well as in the recognition of their constraints, both distributional and socio¬ 
cultural. Hopefully, they could also give relevant cues for a better explanation of 
linguistic change. 
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A central feature of any sociolinguistic approach is the acknowledgement of 
the intrinsically dynamic nature of language: far from being a static monolith, lan¬ 
guage is considered as a living organism, it is viewed in its actual usage, as a social 
medium of communication among people. If we acknowledge that sociophonetic 
variables can be assigned different values as regards their status, scope and aware¬ 
ness degree, we will be able to better represent the intrinsically dynamic nature of 
language structure. 

As already mentioned, the point of view assumed here is more system-oriented 
than speaker-oriented. In other words, we are not concerned with sociophonetic 
indexes in strict relation with different or special groups of speakers, or particular 
styles of speaking. Neither will we present any fine-grained acoustical analysis of the 
relevant Tuscan phonological processes, because all these phenomena have already 
been analyzed in detail by Italian scholars in the previous literature. We rather focus 
on the general properties of sociophonetic variation, in order to show how they may 
interact with each other and whether they can affect the linguistic structure. 

In short, the present article would like to be a modest contribution to adequately 
handling sociophonetic variability occurring in Italian varieties, with the hope that 
other scholars could find this proposal useful in future sociophonetic research. 


3. The linguistic repertoire of Tuscany 

As is well known, Standard Italian is based on the Tuscan dialect; more precisely, on 
Florentine as spoken in the late 13th/14th centuries. 6 The vowel system is the same 
in Standard Italian and in the Tuscan variety of Italian: seven phonemes (/a e e i 
o o u/) in stressed syllable, five in unstressed position (where the opposition between 
mid-open and mid-closed vowels is not effective). No length contrast occurs in vow¬ 
els, although a phonetic rule of vowel lengthening applies in the context of stressed 
open non final syllable (e.g .pane ['paine] ‘bread ’,piede ['pjeide] ‘foot’, tavolo ['taivolo] 
‘table’ vs. pasta ['pasta] ‘pasta’, mangid [man'djo] ‘(s/he) ate’). As for the consonant 
system, the Italian repertoire, as well as the Tuscan one, is rather simple: the places 
of articulation for obstruents are bilabial (/p b/), labiodentals (/f v/), dental (/t d s/), 
palatal (///) and velar (/k g/). The sonorants are /r 1 A/, the nasals /m n jr/, with the 
allophones [ip ij]. The picture is enriched by the occurrence of a set of affricates 
(/ts dz tj d 3 /) and by the feature of length, which applies to almost all consonants 
of Italian and Tuscan as well. As a matter of fact, gemination is certainly one of the 
most relevant phonological features of Italian consonant system, even in comparison 


6 . The Florentine dialect acquired its prestige because of the masterpieces of Italian literature 
written by Florentine authors, in particular Dante and Boccaccio (cf. Lepschy and Lepschy 
1977). For a general picture of the phonology of Italian, see Bertinetto & Loporcaro (2005). 
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with the other Romance languages: the contrast between C and C: exhibits a very 
high functional load in most varieties. Nevertheless, Northern dialects lack long 
consonants, and for this reason Northern speakers of Italian may show a less con¬ 
sistent and systematic correlation of gemination. 

Although the phoneme inventory of Standard Italian is basically the Florentine 
one, a great amount of phenomena occurring in the Tuscan varieties of Italian are 
absent in the standard national language. Our focus will be on the Tuscan varieties of 
Italian more than on the dialects spoken in Tuscany, the so-called vernacoli. Despite 
the closeness between the standard language and the dialects spoken in Tuscany, it 
is indeed possible to single out the structural properties of Tuscan varieties from the 
general ones belonging to Italian (see for instance Agostiniani & Giannelli 1990). 

The main phonological processes typical of the Tuscan pronunciation of 
Italian can be summarized as follows (see Giannelli 1976,1988; Giannelli & Savoia 
1978, 1979-80; Agostiniani 1989, 1992; Marotta 1995, 2008): 

1 . the so-called gorgia toscana, that is the typical lenition of stops in intervocalic 
position; e.g. Slpipa pipe’, Tsc ['piicpa], SI vita ‘life’, Tsc ['vi:0a], SI poco ‘little’, 
Tsc [’poixo]; 7 

2. the spirantization of palatal affricates in intervocalic position; e.g. SI amici 
‘friends’ [a'mktji], Tsc [a'miiji], SI bicicletta ‘bike’ [,bitji'klet;a], Tsc [,biJTxlet:a], 
SI agile ‘agile’ facile], Tsc ['agile]; 

3. the affrication of /s/ after alveolar sonorants; e.g. SI salsa ‘sauce’, Tsc ['saltsa], 
SI borsa ‘bag’, Tsc [bortsa], SI pensiero ‘thought’ Tsc [pen'tsjeiro]; 

4. the apocope, that is the deletion of postvocalic vowels in word-final position; 
e.g. SI la mia mamma ‘my mother’, Tsc la mi’ mamma; SI la sua sorella ‘your 
sister’, Tsc la su sorella; SI dei bambini ‘some children, Tsc de’ bimbi; 

5. the sandhi process called rafforzamento (or raddoppiamento ) fonosintattico, 
a consonant lengthening process taking place at word boundary after some 
function words or after an oxytone word; e.g. io e Maria [e 'rmarfia] ‘Mary and 
I’, da Roma [da 'r:oma] ‘from Rome’, un te leggero [,te he'dgeiro] ‘a light tea’, 
parld forte [par,b 'fiorte] ‘(s/he) spoke aloud’; 8 

6 . the truncation of infinitive verbal forms; e.g. SI mangidre ‘to eat’, Tsc [man'd^a], 
vedere ‘to see’, Tsc [ve'Se], SI sentire ‘to hear’, Tsc [sen'ti]. 9 


7 . Here and in the rest of the paper, SI = Standard Italian, Tsc = Tuscan. 

8 . The historical source of this process is the assimilation at word boundary between an ety¬ 
mological final consonant and a following initial consonant (see Loporcaro 1997). Central and 
Southern dialects as well as their respective varieties of Italian share the process, although the 
lexical distribution can vary from place to place; the phenomenon is lacking in the North of 
Italy, where no length contrast occurs, at least in the dialects. 

9 . This last process has a morphophonological nature, since it applies to a specific category of 
forms in the Verbal Inflection; see Marotta (2000) for details. 
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Other phonological processes occurring in Tuscany, such as the rhotacism of the 
lateral in pre-consonantal position, the palatalization of the lateral consonant, 
the vowel raising and lowering in pre-tonic and post-tonic position (cf. Giannelli 
1976), have a more marked vernacular status, belonging to the dialects and not to 
the local pronunciation of Italian. Therefore, they will not be taken into account 
in this analysis. 

On the other hand, a special process occurring in the areas of Pisa and 
Leghorn (North-West part of the region) has to be mentioned here, since it 
exhibits a quite relevant sociophonetic status, with reference to speaker identity 
as well as socio-cultural status. This process is the velarization of the lateral con¬ 
sonant when geminated or in syllable coda position; e.g. bello ‘nice’ ['beho], alto 
‘high’ ['alto] (Marotta & Nocchi 2001). The phenomenon has been only cursorily 
studied in the previous literature on Tuscan varieties and dialects. Therefore, 
considering both its probable sociophonetic status and its relative newness, we 
have included the analysis of /-velarization in the present review, despite its 
marginal geographical position. 

In Figure 1, a map of Tuscany is presented, with the indication of the ten 
regional districts. As is well-known, the varieties spoken in the Eastern area (basi¬ 
cally, the district of Arezzo) and in the North-Western area of the region (the 
district of Massa-Carrara) do not show the typical phonological features of the 
Tuscan varieties, whereas they share phonological and morphological properties 
with Central and Northern varieties of Italian, respectively (Giannelli 1976). 


4. The model and its parameters 

Before analyzing the main sociophonetic indexes characterizing the Tuscan va¬ 
rieties, the descriptive parameters which will be used have to be identified and 
defined. They will be discussed in terms of a metaphor, the metaphor of solids. 
Sociophonetic variation can indeed be viewed as a solid body, i.e. an entity occupy¬ 
ing a specific space in the domain of language and occurring in a delimited time. 

As cognitive linguistics has been showing for many years, our metaphors 
always start from a concrete concept, normally grounded on our sensorial and 
perceptive experience. In this case, the solid metaphor allows us to conceive socio- 
linguistic variation in a more concrete way, to ‘see’ the linguistic properties as 
physical properties of objects having a physical nature. Being grounded in a con¬ 
ceptual metaphor, the parameters assigned to sociophonetic indexes have to be 
considered as descriptive more than theoretical and formal. 

In the geometry of solids, starting from Euclid in ancient Greece, a solid is 
defined as a geometrical entity with three basic dimensions: x,y and z. It represents 
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Figure 1. Map of Tuscany, with indication of the ten regional districts. 

a section of space defined by its surface. In geometry, two major features of solid 
bodies are recognized: shape and volume (Albert 1949). Solids have different 
shape : a cube has a specific form, which is different from that of a cylinder or a 
parallelepiped. A solid has a volume, or size : for instance, a cube or a cylinder 
may be small or big, and smaller or bigger than other solids. 

Furthermore, when a solid is put in a physical environment, it is given two 
other relevant properties: weight and thickness. With reference to the force of 
gravity, in the real world, a solid has a weight; in relation with its front view, a 
solid has a thickness too. 

Can the quoted properties of solids be used as metaphorical parameters for 
the interpretation of phonological processes? Can these parameters be referred 
to the phonetic features implementing sociolinguistic variation? This is our pres¬ 
ent challenge. In the next paragraphs, the quoted properties of solids will be 
considered as metaphorical parameters of sociophonetic variation and will be 
discussed in an analytical way, showing at the end whether and how they can 
interact with each other. 
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Before presenting our proposal, a synthetic list of the phonological processes 
which will be dealt with is given. According to what has been said in §3, they are: 

1 . gorgia toscana; 

2 . de-affrication of palatal affricates; 

3. apocope; 

4. rafforzamento fonosintattico; 

5. s-affrication; 

6. /-velarization (Pisa and Leghorn); 

7. oxytone infinitives. 

Each process will be discussed in relation to its distributional context and making 
use of the sociophonetic parameters proposed. 


5 . Shape 

The shape of a sociophonetic variation is simply represented by the description 
of a given phonological alternation: the set of linguistic features and their context 
of occurrence gives the process its shape. The phonetic indexes expressed by the 
speakers’ behavior describe the shape of a sociophonetic phenomenon, inasmuch 
they not only exhibit specific phonetic and prosodic details, but also make refer¬ 
ence to the phrasal context and to the interface with the other levels of the gram¬ 
mar. Examples of shape of the Tuscan sociophonetic phenomena listed above are 
presented in this section. 

5.1 Gorgia toscana 

Gorgia toscana has the shape of an articulatory weakening of plosive consonants, 
both voiceless and voiced, in postvocalic context, not only within the word domain, 
but also in the phrase domain . 10 Some examples of the phenomenon are given in (1): 

(1) SI fico ‘fig’, Tsc [fi:ho]; SI lato ‘side’, Tsc ['la:0o ];pipa ‘pipe’, Tsc ['piicpa]; SI piega 
‘fold’ ['pjeiya]; SI la casa ‘the house’, Tsc [la ha:sa]; SI la torta ‘the cake’, Tsc [la 
fiorta]; SI la pasta ‘th e pasta’, Tsc [la 'cpastaj. 


10 . The literature on the Tuscan gorgia is very rich. For a general survey of the topic, the reader is 
referred to Giannelli (1976), Giannelli & Savoia (1978, 1979-80, 1991), Agostiniani & Giannelli 
(1990), Marotta (1995), Giannelli & Pacini (1998). More recently, the phonetic and acoustical 
aspects of this phonological process have been investigated by Marotta (2001/2004,2008). 
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In formal terms, using a rule-based framework, the gorgia has the following shape: 

(2) C [-cont] -> [+cont] / V (#) _ (L,G) V 
In an autosegmental representation, its shape is: 

(3) [-cont] -> [+cont] 

V C V C 

XXX X 

NON O 

5.2 De-affrication of palatal affricates 

A similar consonant weakening, i.e. the de-affrication of palatal affricates (/tj, 
d 3 / > [f, 3 ]) normally taking place in Tuscany can be considered as a special case 
of gorgia, inasmuch as it is a weakening process occurring in the same postvocalic 
context, within the word domain as well as in the phrase domain (Marotta 1995, 
2008). Some examples are given in (4): 

(4) SI amici ‘friends’ [a'miitji], Tsc [a'miiji]; SI bicicletta ‘bike’ [bitji'kletia], Tsc 
[bijl'hlet:a]; SI agile ‘agile’ facile], Tsc [’agile]; SI la ciabatta ‘the slipper’ [la 
tfa’batia], Tsc [la Ja'(3at:a], lagiacca ‘the jacket’ [la 'djakia], Tsc [la ' 3 ak:a]. 

In autosegmental terms, the process shows the following shape: 

(5) C [[+cor [-front] -> C / V (#) _ (L,G) V 

/ \ I 

[-cont] [+cont] [+cont] 

\ / | 

V C V C 

NON O 

5.3 Apocope 

Another typical process of the Tuscan dialects as well as of the Tuscan pronuncia¬ 
tion of Italian is apocope, i.e. the deletion of the unstressed final vowel in context 
of hiatus, i.e. in postvocalic position (Marotta 1995). The deleted vowel is nor¬ 
mally the high front vowel HI, which carries an important morpho-phonological 
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function as a marker of gender and number in the case of noun declension and 
of person and number in the case of verb conjugation. However, in the noun 
phrases, other vocalic segments can be deleted too (-a, - 0 , -e), as results from the 
examples in (5): 

( 6 ) SI dei bambini ‘some children, Tsc de bimbi ; SI mangiai molto ‘(I) ate a lot’, Tsc 
mangia’ molto; SI poi vengo ‘I come after’, Tsc po’ vengo; SI il tuofratello ‘your 
brother’, Tsc il tu’fratello; SI la sua sorella ‘his/her sister’, Tsc la su sorella; SI 
le sue bimbe ‘his/her girls’, Tsc le su’ bimbe. 

In formal terms, using a rule-based framework, apocope will have the following 
shape: 

(7) V [-stress] -> [0] / V _ # 

The only constraints applying on this kind of vowel deletion pertain to the pro¬ 
sodic structure, since the target of the process has to be unstressed and preceded 
by a vocalic nucleus. 

It is worthwhile to underline the fact that apocope interacts with gorgia inas¬ 
much it feeds the contexts triggering the spirantization of the stop consonants, 
see examples in ( 8 ): 

( 8 ) SI arrivai tardi ‘(I) came late’, Tsc [ar:i,va '0ardi]; SI hai capito? ‘Have you 
understood?’, Tsc [a xa'cpi:0o]; SI hai preso il suo cappello ‘(you) took his/her 
hat’, Tsc [a 'cpreiso il ,su xa'pieko]. 

In other words, vowel deletion does not block gorgia because the output of the 
process is still a context favoring consonant spirantization. 

5.4 Rafforzamento fonosintattico 

A typical feature of Tuscan dialects as well as of Tuscan Italian is the sandhi pro¬ 
cess called rafforzamento fonosintattico (henceforth, RF). This consonant strength¬ 
ening process takes place at word boundary after some functional words or after 
a final stressed final vowel (Agostiniani 1992; Loporcaro 1997; Borrelli 2002). It 
consists in the gemination of the initial consonant of the following word; e.g.: 

(9) un te [f ;]orte ‘a strong tea’; mangid [t :]utto ‘(s/he) ate everything’; io e [1 i]ui ‘he 
and I’; da [m :]ilano ‘from Milan; una citta [p:]ulita ‘a clean city’. 

Central and Southern dialects as well as their respective varieties of Italian share 
RF with the Tuscan varieties, although in non Tuscan varieties the distribution 
of the process varies from place to place (Loporcaro 1997; Fanciullo 1997) and 
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appears to be more morphologically-driven. By contrast, the phenomenon is com¬ 
pletely missing in the North of Italy, where there is no consonant length contrast. 

In terms of a phonological rule, a possible shape of the process is: 

( 10 ) C -> C: / [V] # _ f [C,+snrt] 

[+stress] [ \ G 

In Tuscany, the process is sensitive to the prosodic context too, since the target 
consonant is particularly lengthened in the case of a stress clash, that is when the 
first word ends with a stressed vowel and the following word begins with a stressed 
syllable: consider for instance citta grande a big city’ [tjl.tia 'g::rande] vs. cittagran- 
dissima a very big city’ [tji,t:a giran'disiima]; caffe nero ‘black coffee’ [ka,f:e 'n::e:ro] 
vs. caffe nerissimo Very black coffee’ [ka,f:e n:e'ris:imo] (Marotta 1983-1986). This 
over-lengthening of the consonant in case of stress clash is the effect of a prosodic 
constraint working at the surface phonetic level and showing the usual aspects of 
gradualness typical of such a level of analysis (see also §5.6). 



5.5 s-affrication 

A special attention has to be devoted to the process of /s/-affrication occurring in 
post-consonantal context; in particular, in Tuscany the process is triggered by a 
preceding alveolar sonorant (Celata 2008, 2009), as shown in ( 11 ): 

(11) SI salsa ‘sauce’, Tsc ['saltsa]; SI borsa ‘bag’, Tsc [hortsa]; SI pensiero ‘thought’, 
Tsc [pen'tsjeiro]; SI ansioso ‘anxious’, Tsc [an'tsjoiso]; SI orso ‘bear’, Tsc ['ortso]; 
SI arso ‘burned’, Tsc f'artso]; morso ‘bite’ Tsc ['mortso]. 

The process applies not only within the word domain, but also in the phrase 
domain; e.g. il sole ‘the sun, Tsc [il 'tsode]; del sale ‘some salt’, Tsc [del 'tsaile]; 
in sala ‘in the dinner room’, Tsc [in 'tsaila]; con Simone ‘with Simon’, Tsc [kon 
tsi'moine], or even [ko t:si'mo:ne], with total assimilation of the nasal consonant 
in coda position. 

A possible formalization of this process is: 

( 12 ) [s] -> [ts] / C [+snrt] _ 

This strengthening process is normally not considered a typical stereotype of 
Tuscan speech, as it is spreading through a large area of Central and Southern 
Italy (Holtus et al. 1988; Telmon 1996). Tuscan speakers do not seem to have 
explicit awareness of the process. However, this process of allophonic variation 
constitutes a possible source of phonemic ambiguity, since the affrication of a 
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sibilant gives rise to an affricate and Italian has a dental voiceless affricate as a 
phoneme, which can occur even in the context triggering Is/ affrication (e.g., alza 
‘(he) raises’; danza ‘danse’). 

Therefore, a ‘near-merger’ of the two phonological categories arises, 11 because 
when a Tuscan speaker-listener hears a phonetic string like [-nts-], [-rts-], [-Its-], 
he/she cannot know whether there is a /s/ or a /ts/ phonemic category, unless he 
knows the meaning of the word and how it is written. The process of s-affrication 
is so pervasive that nowadays children have problems at school in writing even 
common words such as penso ‘(I) think’, salsa ‘sauce’, borsa ‘bag’, polso ‘wrist’, 
perso ‘lost’, which are often written as <penzo, salza, borza, perzo, polzo, perzox 12 
Note the fact that the process may give rise to the neutralization of the phonemic 
contrast between Is/ and /ts/. For instance, the two words salsa ‘sauce’ /'salsa/ and 
Salza /'saltsa/ ‘the name of a Pisan cake shop’ collapse in a unique phonetic form, 
i.e. ['saltsa], in Tuscan pronunciation. Similarly, the distance between some lex¬ 
emes may decrease. Consider for instance orso ‘bear’, SI /'orso/ and orzo ‘barley’, 
SI /'ordzo/: the two words are pronounced ['ortso] and [brdzo], respectively, both 
with an affricate, though with a different voicing value. 

The acoustical analysis by Turchi & Gili Fivela (2004) has shown that stop 
closure is short and less strong in the case of Isl becoming an affricate with respect 
to an underlying /ts/. As a matter of fact, the fine phonetic detail (in the sense of 
Local 2003) of a few milliseconds of difference in the stop closure can easily be 
recognized at the articulatory and acoustic levels, without having any clear cor¬ 
respondence at the perception level: both underlying /ts/ and the affricate stem¬ 
ming from post-sonorant /s/ are actually perceived as the same sound, with the 
consequent suspension of a phonemic contrast. 


n. The term ‘near-merger’, coined by Labov (1966), has been deeply discussed by Labov himself 
(1994:349-370). He underlines the disbelief of the phenomenon by linguists and phoneticians, 
despite the wide range of data supporting the idea of partial neutralizations or near-mergers. 
From the theoretical point of view, it is quite obvious that traditional phonology cannot recog¬ 
nize the notion of near-merger, inasmuch as it challenges the principle of binary opposition as 
well as the symmetry between production and perception. 

12 . With respect to the affrication process of /s/, a very nice example may be quoted here: in 
the object of an e-mail message written on November 2010 by a University caretaker of the 
Department of Linguistics of Pisa University, the following phrase was written: sospenzione 
della didattica in data 30 Novembre 2010 (i.e. ‘Lessons are suspended on November 30th 2010’), 
instead of sospensione. Who wrote the message was unable to identify the phoneme corre¬ 
sponding to the segment [ts] in a post-consonantal context: is it /s/, to be written as <s>, or 
/ts/, to be written as <z>? Nowadays, this is the Hamlet’s question for many Tuscan speakers, 
listeners and writers. 
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Nowadays, the process of near-merging of Is/ and /ts/ is indeed dynamic. 
Although we cannot know whether and when a complete merger will succeed, we 
believe that the preservation of the original sibilant in this context will not succeed. 


5.6 /-velarization 

In the Tuscan varieties of Pisa and Leghorn, a velarization process of the lateral 
consonant has been observed in context of gemination or in syllable coda position; 
for instance, anello ring’ [a'neho], cavallo ‘horse’ [ka'vaho], molto much’ ['molto] 
(Marotta & Nocchi 2001; Nocchi & Marotta 2003). 

From a typological point of view, we should observe that velarization of a 
lateral sound in coda position is not a marked phenomenon. In many languages, 
there are velarized allophones for /l/, as in Russian or English; also in other Italian 
dialects the phenomenon is well attested (see Grassi et al. 1997, 2006). 

The process of /-velarization in Pisa and Leghorn appears to be strongly con¬ 
strained by sociolinguistic factors, because it is sensitive to age, gender and social 
class: it occurs more often in young male people belonging to low social classes 
(see further paragraphs). 

In descriptive terms, its shape can be summarized as follows: III velarizes 
when it is geminate or it occupies the coda position in the syllable of a word. In 
more formal terms, the shape of the process is quite simple: 

(13) M -+ [1] /_ 

[Coda ] 0 13 

This phonological process appears to be sensitive to the nature of the preceding 
segment too: the degree of velarization is inversely proportional to the height of 
the preceding vowel. Therefore, it is higher when a low vowel precedes, as in the 
cases of /a/, /e/, hi, whereas it is lower after a high vowel, especially if it is the front 
vowel HI. The acoustic parameter taken into account is the value of F2 (Marotta & 
Nocchi 2001; Nocchi & Marotta 2003). 

We might wonder whether this last segmental constraint must be included 
in the shape of the velarization process. The answer is negative. As a matter of 
fact, we here are facing a kind of fine-grained phonetic variation: since the lat¬ 
eral becomes progressively more velarized as an inverse function of vowel height, 


13 . The reference to the syllabic structure is indeed sufficient to capture both contexts of the 
process, since a geminate consonant is heterosyllabic in Italian (as usual in natural languages), 
thus associated to two skeletal positions, the first one in coda and the second in onset of the 
subsequent syllable. 
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the phenomenon appears to be gradual and continuous, as is often the case with 
many sociophonetic indexes. Gradual phonetic processes are favored in some spe¬ 
cific positions, whereas they are disfavored or weakened in others. In the case of 
1 -velarization, typological studies have shown that the prototypical position for 
[ 1 ] to emerge is the coda position; on the other hand, the relation between low 
vowels and velarization of the lateral is expected because of normal coarticulatory 
effects on speech production. For this reasons, the syllabic constraint allows to 
identify the primary context of application of the process, whereas the reference 
to the preceding segment only explains the gradualness of the process. In other 
words, the coarticulatory effects apply to the lateral consonant whatever its place 
of articulation, whereas [ 1 ] is produced only in a specific syllabic context. 

Therefore, the two constraints holding on /-velarization, i.e. vowel height and 
coda position, do not have the same value in terms of shape. Only the syllabic 
constraint is relevant in a system-oriented perspective, because the syllable posi¬ 
tion is the context triggering the process, whereas the vowel hieght constraint has 
the surface effect of increasing the degree of velarization. The latter constraint 
exhibits fine phonetic detail which is not relevant for the shape of the sociopho¬ 
netic process (see also the final section of the paper). 


5.7 Oxytone infinitives 

At the morpho-phonological level, a rather common process taking place in Tuscan 
varieties of Italian (and in many other sub-standard varieties of the Centre-South 
of Italy) is the truncation of the verbal infinitive forms, as in the examples in (14): 

(14) Tsc. canta ‘to sing’, anda ‘to go’, vede ‘to see’, senti ‘to hear’, usd ‘to go out’, 
conosce ‘to know’, instead of SI cantdre, anddre, vedere, usdre, sentire, conoscere. 

The latter example additionally shows that also pro-paroxytones, and not only 
paroxytones may undergo the truncation process, thus giving rise to paroxytons 
truncated infinitives. The loss of the final unstressed syllable -re of the infinitive 
is attested across Tuscany as well as in a wide area of the Center-South of Italy 
(see Rohlfs 1968:359-360; Savoia 1990). The process of syllable deletion is very 
frequent in current speech of Tuscan people, especially during informal conversa¬ 
tions of the speakers from the North-Western area of the region (Marotta 2000 ). 14 
Its shape can be described in the following formal terms: 


14 . In Standard Italian, especially in the poetic register - but sometimes also in Tuscan rural 
speech - the verbal infinitives also show allomorphs ending with the rhotic consonant, i.e. with 
the loss of the final unstressed vowel only, such as in cantor, veder, sentir, etc.; see Marotta (2000) 
for further details. 
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(15) /-re/ —>■ 0 / _ ] Verb Infinite # 

Oxytone infinitives feed the process of RF (see §5.4). Therefore, instead of 
sequences such as SI veder(e) bene ‘to see well’, sentir(e) forte ‘to hear distinctly’, 
mangiare tanto ‘to eat a lot’, in Tuscany we find the corresponding truncated forms: 
Tsc [ve,de 'bieine] [sen,ti 'fiorte], [man^a 'tianto], respectively. 

The lexicalization of the oxytone forms is demonstrated by their occurrence in 
the prepausal position (e.g., ci vuole andare ‘(s/he) wants to go there’, Tsc [tji 'voile 
an'da]; ti ho detto di uscire Tsc ‘I told you must go out’, Tsc [to ,d :et:o d ujii]) as well 
as in hiatus (e.g., dover(e) andare ‘to have to go’, Tsc [do,ve an'da \;far(e) entrare 
‘to allow (someone) to in’, Tsc [,fa en'tra]). Furthermore, the lack of Is/ affrication 
after the truncated infinitives confirm that these forms belong to the competence 
of the Tuscan speakers as such: for instance, aver sentito ‘to have heard’, Tsc [aye 
sien'tiiBo], not * [aye tisen'tiiBo]; esser(e) sinceri ‘to be sincere’, Tsc [,es:e siin'tjeiri], 
not *[,es:e tsin't/eiri] (Marotta 2000:196-197). 


6 . Size (or volume) 

The size (or volume ) 15 of a sociophonetic variation is the degree of pervasive¬ 
ness of the process in the phonological system. Basically, a great size refers to a 
large number of segments involved in the process; on the other hand, a small size 
means that only a few segments are involved by the process. In a language variety, 
the scope and the potential basin of application of a sociophonetic process can 
therefore be very different. 

In particular, if we consider the Tuscan phonological processes discussed in 
the preceding paragraph with reference to shape, we see that their value of size 
can vary in a remarkable manner. Size appears to be particularly large in the case 
of RF, because this process applies to every consonant of the phonological inven¬ 
tory by principle. Quite large is also the value of this parameter for gorgia as well 
as for apocope, since in both cases the process entails many segments, that is all 
the plosives in Florence as well as in the centre of the region (i.e., /p t k b d g/), and 
all vocalic segments, respectively. 

The other phonological processes under examination, i.e. de-affrication, 
s-affrication and /-velarization exhibit a small size, because they are limited to 


15 . If we look at the properties that physics assigns solids, volume is the proper term to use. 
However, our metaphor is effective inasmuch as it covers the general way of thinking adopted 
by the speakers and the vocabulary used by normal people, rather than the scientific register of 
physics. Therefore, we will consistently use size instead of volume. 
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two (in the case of de-affrication) or one segment only. In the case of the oxytone 
infinitives, the process concerns the morpho-phonological level: only a specific 
morphological ending triggers the process of syllable deletion. 

In conclusion, size refers to the scope of the sociophonetic variation with 
respect to the overall system composed of the phonological categories and their 
possible variants. We will show that size strictly interacts with thickness (see §7), 
since the more the segments involved in a sociophonetic alternation, the greater 
the relative awareness of the speakers. 

Size may also refer to the effects of a sociophonetic process on the phono¬ 
logical system. In a system-oriented model such as the one that we are propos¬ 
ing, this second meaning of size may become even more important than the first 
one, inasmuch as the phonetic outputs of a sociophonetic alternation interact 
with the other elements belonging to the phonological inventory of the language. 
Therefore, the same sociophonetic process can be assigned different values with 
regard to the parameter of size. For instance, the process of s-affrication receives a 
small size according to the first meaning, since it involves one segment only; how¬ 
ever, according to the second meaning, it is defined by a very large size, because it 
gives rise to the merging of two different phonemes (i.e. Is/ and Its/) in a specific 
context. This merging carries a potential cognitive confusion in the recognition 
of categories by the speaker-listeners of Central and Southern varieties of Italian. 

In conclusion, with regard to this second interpretation, the value assigned to 
the Tuscan phonological processes considered so far will in general be very low 
(with the only exception of s-affrication), since the surface sociophonetic varia¬ 
tion does not conflict with the phonological categories. For instance, the output 
of gorgia produces a set of fricatives which do not merge with any other existing 
category. Variatis variandis, the same is valid for /-velarization, apocope and RF. 


7 . Thickness 

While the two geometrical properties considered so far have absolute geometrical 
values, i.e. they are independent from the observer, the third property, thick¬ 
ness, entails both a physical and a perceptive dimension, inasmuch as it cannot 
be evaluated without the specific point of view of the observer. Thickness can be 
defined as the part of the solid behind its front section for a given subject who is 
observing it. 

In sociolinguistic variation, thickness should refer to the degree of control 
the speaker may have on his/her production with reference to a given sociopho¬ 
netic process. In other terms, the degree of thickness is directly proportional to 
the percentage of occurrence of a sociophonetic process in everyday speech. In 
general, the generalization in (16) can be assumed: 
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(16) if x is more frequent than y, then x is thicker than y 

where x and y correspond to two sociophonetic processes characterized by a dif¬ 
ferent percentage of use. 

In this sense, the capacity of the speaker of controlling his/her own pronuncia¬ 
tion is assumed to be a function of the occurrence of the relevant sociophonetic 
indexes. Said in a different way: the more the control realized by the speaker, the 
less frequent the occurrence of sociolinguistically marked variants. Speakers may 
control their pronunciation in the case of some processes, whereas in others they 
have no control at all in the production of the phonetic cues indexing a specific 
sociolinguistic value. 

The speaker, his behaviour and his attitudes are crucial for assigning a 
thickness value to a certain sociophonetic process. While size and shape are 
attributes of the phonological processes independent from the speaker, thick¬ 
ness cannot dispense with the speaker. Consider again the case of gorgia toscana 
and its target classes, i.e. plosives and palatal affricates (§5.1 and §5.2). There 
seems to be a different behaviour in the speakers with reference to the conso¬ 
nant classes involved. The picture which has been drawn after years of empirical 
analysis is such that the spirantization of the palatal affricates is less prone to 
the direct control by the speaker as well as to the censure of the listeners than 
the spirantization of the stops (Marotta 2008). In our terms, we could say that 
the first process is thicker than the second. Indeed, native speakers of Tuscan 
varieties can only pronounce an intervocalic palatal affricate /tJ7 or /dy/ with 
great articulatory effort and a high degree of self-control. 16 In the same phonetic 
context, the fricative allophones of the stops can be more easily suppressed, 
especially at some diaphasic levels. 

In the everyday speech of Tuscan speakers almost mandatory is the occur¬ 
rence of RF as well as of s-affrication, with consequent high levels of thickness. 
In the case of RF, the fact that the phenomenon also belongs to Standard Italian, 
or at least to the Central and Southern varieties of it, encourages the application 
of the process. 

If gorgia, RF and s-affrication obtain the highest values of thickness, the 
other sociophonetic processes of Tuscan considered here are assigned a middle 
score, in the case of truncated infinitives, or a relatively low score, in the case of 
/-velarization and apocope. 


16 . Many Italians probably remember the anecdote that one of the past presidents of the Italian 
Republic, Carlo Azeglio Ciampi, who was a native speaker of Leghorn, was unable to produce 
the palatal affricates in intervocalic position (nor could he read it aloud), whereas, in the same 
context, he could pronounce the intervocalic stops in alternation with their weak counterparts, 
i.e. the fricative consonants. 
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In particular, the process of /-velarization exhibits a variable degree of thick¬ 
ness, since its constraints are twofold: lexical (frequency of the word) and pho¬ 
netic (vowel quality; see §5.6). With reference to a gradual scale of thickness, the 
picture can be summarized as follows: 

the highest value has to assigned to words such as bello ‘nice, fratello ‘brother’, 
sorella ‘sister’, which are very frequent and contain a geminate lateral and 
a low [se] vowel (which is one of the strongest shibboleth of Leghornese; 
Calamai 2004); 

- an intermediate value has to be assigned to words such as polpo ‘octopus’, 
palmo ‘palm’, facolta ‘faculty’, which are also relatively frequent and contain a 
low or a mid back vowel; 

the lowest value has to be assigned to words such as birillo ‘pin, grullo ‘foolish’, 
fandullo ‘child’, which are relatively infrequent and contain high vowels. 

In conclusion, thickness may be considered as a parameter for evaluating the 
degree of robustness of a sociophonetic index, according to the implication in (17): 

(17) S ociophonetic index: 

more difficult to control ->■ more frequent ->■ more robust -> thicker 


8 . Weight 

Coming back to our metaphor of solids and to the theory of solids in physical 
geometry, a new analogy may be recognized: in physics, solids have mass and 
weight, which are properties belonging to them as objects embedded into the 
physical world. The abstract conception of solids does not entail the property of 
weight, which becomes indeed necessary where a solid is inserted in a physical 
environment. In a similar way, sociophonetic indexes do not have weight per 
se, while they receive a different weight in their usage in everyday speech. The 
linguistic community assigns the weight. The values of this parameter can be 
different according to the social evaluation of a given phonetic cue. 

In some way, weight appears to be the strongest sociolinguistic property 
in the proposed set of parameters, because it refers to the social value given to 
the sociophonetic indexes by the speakers of a linguistic community. What I call 
weight is basically equivalent to the term ‘prestige’, traditionally employed in 
sociolinguistics (Trudgill 1972; Labov 2001:60, 196 ft'.). As is well known, the 
sociolinguistic prestige of a variable is directly proportional to its use in more 
formal styles. With respect to weight, the attributes of heavy and light may eas¬ 
ily correspond to covert-prestige and overt-prestige, respectively. In our opinion, 
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it is beyond dispute that different levels of social salience exist on the perceptual 
side of the sociolinguistic variation in every speech community. The parameter of 
weight would precisely represent this perceptual and social salience as expressed 
by the listeners. 17 

In language, in general, and in sociolinguistic environment, in particular, 
heavy can easily be read as synonymous of dialectal, peasant, rustic. In short, it has 
a negative social connotation. On the opposite side, light is positive, as it is synony¬ 
mous of standard, urban, refined, elegant. Therefore, heavy implies [-prestigious] 
whereas light implies [+prestigious]. 

Coming back to the sociophonetic processes considered so far, s-affrication in 
post-consonantal context is a process which attains a high degree of tmcKNESS and 
a low value of weight. The quantitative analysis we carried out on various corpora 
of spontaneous speech has shown that Tuscan speakers produce [ts] instead of 
[s] with very high percentages, normally more than (85%). 18 At the same time, 
speakers who produce s-affrication do not appear to be aware of the process. This 
lack of awareness is the reason for assigning the [+light] value of weight, at least 
within the geographical boundaries of Tuscany. Outside the region, the values of 
weight may change. In particular, Tuscan pronunciations such as ['saltsa] ‘sauce’ 
or [ bortsa] ‘bag’ could be evaluated as odd and dialectal, then socially low or 
even rude (in our terms, as [+heavy]), by Northern speakers of Italian, whereas 
Southern speakers would probably judge the same pronunciations as normal and 
similar to the standard, because the same process of s-affrication occurs in their 
varieties of the national language. 


17 . Passing from one metaphor to another, a quite interesting correlation might be observed: 
the possible semantic associations concerning the opposition between heavy and light are all 
represented in terms of positive versus negative poles. As a matter of fact, heavy has a negative 
connotation, especially in our contemporary Western society, where heavy is associated to fat 
or low-educated and rude behaviour. On the other side, light has a positive connotation: in 
advertising, in movies as well as in variable performance, people have to be light in their bod¬ 
ies as well as in their behaviour (food must be light, our way of walking and maybe our way of 
thinking should be light as well, etc.). 

18 . We are basically referring to the unpublished report by M.A. student Alice Idone in 
2010 - 2011 , who carried out quantitative and qualitative analyses on a set of free conversations 
among young Tuscan people. This research on the occurrence of some phonological processes 
in Tuscan speech was part of her stage at the Laboratory of Phonetics of the University of 
Pisa during the academic year 2010-2011. The results reported in Idone’s study agree with 
other empirical data collected and discussed in some M.A. theses of the Master Course in 
Linguistics at the Department of Linguistics of the same University under the supervision of 
the author of this paper. 
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On the opposite site, /-velarization occurring in Leghorn and Pisa is a pro¬ 
cess whose weight receives the value [+heavy] nowadays as well as many years 
ago. A low prestige value has been assigned to this process from the very begin¬ 
ning of occurrence and it will probably maintain the same weight value in the 
future. Pronouncing words such as bello ‘nice’ or cancello ‘gate’ with [1] is a clear 
sociolinguistic marker, inasmuch as it allows the Tuscan listener to assign a low 
social and educational status to the speaker. This means that /-velarization is a 
sociophonetic index which performs a steep slope in style shifting, as it normally 
happens in the case of heavy values of weight. The same happens in the socio¬ 
linguistic markers proposed by Labov (2001:196 ft'.), which may even become 
stereotypes. 19 Despite its sociophonetic weight, the velarized lateral appears to 
be currently spreading across North-Western Tuscany, as it occurs not only in 
the cities of Pisa and Leghorn, but also in the areas of the countryside close to 
Pisa and Leghorn, as well as in the surrounding Tyrrhenian coast. In the mod¬ 
ern social stratification of contemporary Tuscany, overt norms, reflecting the 
standard manner of speaking, can be balanced by covert norms, which assign a 
positive value to the non-standard forms used by people in everyday life. Indeed, 
one of the principles set out by Labov (2001:196) perfectly applies in the case of 
/-velarization in Tuscan varieties: “every overtly stigmatised feature has prestige 
in the social contexts where it is normally used”. Therefore, some social groups, 
such as the people working in the docks of Leghorn, use /-velarization as a cue for 
marking their social identity and as a tool for expressing the sense of belonging 
to a special community and a well defined social network, where strong bindings 
and close-knit networks are holding (L. Milroy 1987; J. Milroy 1992). On the 
other hand, such a heavy index (or marker) can strongly be stigmatised by the 
educated and upper class speakers of the cities of Leghorn and Pisa, on the behalf 
that “every prestige feature will be awarded an equal and opposite stigma in those 
opposing contexts” (Labov 2001:196). 

At present, there seems to be a change in progress in the weight values of gor- 
gia Toscana in Italy. This process normally occurs in the everyday speech of Tuscan 
speakers, without any constraint related to the social status of the speaker or his/ 
her education, because it is a thick and very robust feature of ‘Tuscanicity’. As we 
saw, its size is great and its thickness is high. Until some years ago, gorgia toscana 
could be assigned the weight value [+light], then [+prestigious]. Nowadays, there 
are some signs that its weight is becoming heavier than before, at least outside 


19 . The values of weight for velar III in North-Western Tuscan varieties are not directly com¬ 
parable with those of dark /l/ occurring in some varieties of British English, because different 
opinions are reported in the literature about the prestige of this allophone. Some references on 
the matter are Wells (1982), Horvath & Horvath (1997), Tollfree (1999). 
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Tuscany. This change in the evaluation of the process is due to the interaction 
between internal and external factors in language behavior. Indeed, the Northern 
varieties of Italian are nowadays perceived as more prestigious than the Tuscan 
ones, 20 and this has two consequences at least. 

On one hand, the phonetic features of Northern varieties of Italian have 
recently acquired an increasingly prestigious sociolinguistic value (for instance, 
s-voicing in intervocalic position); on the other hand, some sociophonetic indexes 
typical of Tuscany are slowly losing their traditional sociolinguistic prestige, at 
least outside the region. Therefore, it is worthwhile to underline that the weight 
of gorgia is changing from [light] to [heavy] outside Tuscany, whereas no change 
in the evaluation of the process seems to occur within the regional boundaries. 
In particular, in the case of Tuscan speakers, especially Florentine, sociolinguis¬ 
tic variables such as education and social class do not play any role. As a matter 
of fact, recent studies carried out with the matched-guise technique have shown 
that the variety spoken in Florence is still perceived as standard and more pres¬ 
tigious by the speakers of other Tuscan areas (Calamai & Ricci 2005; Calamai 
2011; Biliotti & Calamai 2012). In particular, the variety of Florence is traditionally 
assigned overt prestige, as associated to positive attributes like elegance, culture 
and tidiness. On the other hand, in Tuscany, multiple competing norms are also 
active: alongside the Florentine norm, which applies more or less to the entire 
region, specific and different local norms are perceived as prestigious in almost 
every capital of the regional districts (Cravens & Giannelli 1995; Pacini 1998; 
Pacini & Giannelli 1999). 

The awareness of an increasing weight value, with a consequent loss of pres¬ 
tige outside Tuscany, may induce the speakers, especially the youngest ones, to 
try to control their production, then reducing the degree of thickness of the 
phenomenon. Two forces are at play here: weight and thickness. The result can 
be a reduction of both parameters, since speakers could try to produce a phonetic 
target they cannot reach, i.e. a plosive consonant in intervocalic context, by pro¬ 
ducing a segment closer to the target, such as a semifricative 21 or a fricative. For 
instance, in Pisan or Leghornese speech, we have found speakers who produce [x] 
for /k/, then counterbalancing the typical trend towards the deletion of the velar 


20 . This picture was already drawn in the sociolinguistic analysis carried out by Galli De’ 
Paratesi (1984) roughly thirty years ago. She showed a clear trend towards the spreading of 
Northern features in the speech of Florentine young speakers, as, for instance, s-voicing in 
intervocalic context. For further studies on the matter, not restricted to the Tuscan area, see 
Baroni (1983), Volkart-Rey (1990), Bernhard (1998). 

21 . By ‘semifricative’ we mean a segment with a stop closure followed by a long VOT without 
any sign of spike on the spectrogram; see Marotta (2008) for the phonetic details. 
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plosive when preceded by a vowel (Marotta 2001/2004). Therefore, a production 
such as [la 'xa:sa] ‘the house’ is perceived as more prestigious, or in our terms, 
lighter than [la 'a:sa], with fkj deletion. 

In a parallel way, in North-Western Tuscany, saying [kwal'koiza] ‘something’, 
['na:zo] ‘nose’, [ ! pi:za] ‘Pisa’ may be considered nowadays more prestigious than 
[kwal'koisa], [’na:so], ['pi:sa] (with voiceless [s]), especially by the youngest speak¬ 
ers, because [z] is the phonetic output of the sibilant in intervocalic context in 
the Northern pronunciations of Italian. The use of allophones considered more 
prestigious than the local ones by the speakers who want to attain a better social 
and education level is widely described in traditional sociolinguistic analyses, and 
Tuscany makes no exceptions. 22 


9. Interactions among parameters 

In this section, the possible interactions among the proposed parameters will be 
shortly presented. 

First, there seems to be a conspiracy between size and thickness: the more 
the segments involved in a sociophonetic process, the higher the frequency of 
usage of the indexes and the higher the degree of thickness. On the other hand, 
size does not directly interact with weight. We have seen that processes with 
great size can have a light value in social evaluation (e.g. gorgia), whereas others, 
despite their small size, can be judged as heavy (e.g. /-velarization). 

Although thickness interacts with weight, there is no direct and propor¬ 
tional relation like the one summarized in the formula in (18): 

(18) if a process is thicker, then it is heavier. 

In fact, among the sociophonetic processes occurring in Tuscany, some have a 
high degree of thickness (e.g. gorgia, in both its facets of stop lenition and deaf- 
frication of palatal consonants; see also s-affrication) and they still maintain a low 
value of sociolinguistic weight. Some others (e.g. truncated infinitives) show an 
increasing degree of thickness which is strictly related to greater weight. 

A further theoretical aspect concerns the nature of the sociophonetic 
parameters proposed: they do not exhibit the same nature. Shape and size are 


22 . These phenomena have traditionally been considered as ipercorrettismi in Italian traditional 
dialectology. The meaning of the term ipercorrettismo seems to be very similar to that of ambi¬ 
tion as it has been recently proposed in sociophonetic theory, especially in the German frame¬ 
work; see for instance Nocchi & Filipponio (2011). 
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descriptive parameters; they belong to the linguistic system more than to the 
speaker-listener of a speech community. On the other hand, thickness refers to 
the speaker’s behavior, whereas weight makes crucial reference to the listener 
and to social evaluation. 

Focusing on the perceptive corner of sociolinguistic variation, listeners may 
give different evaluations of the same sociophonetic index. Differences are ulti¬ 
mately based on diatopic variation: in order to assign a value for the parameter of 
weight, the origin of the listener is crucial. With reference to the Tuscan socio¬ 
phonetic processes we have discussed so far, there are at least two kinds of lis¬ 
teners, i.e. Tuscan listeners and non-Tuscan listeners, with subsequent potential 
differences in the evaluation of the same variable. Therefore, the perception as 
well as the sociolinguistic evaluation of phonetic indexes may be different and 
even opposite in the same country. For instance, gorgia toscana has a light value 
of weight not only for Tuscan listeners, but also for people speaking a Central 
or Southern variety of Italian. In parallel, the process is becoming heavier for 
Northern listeners, who could even consider the gorgia as a Tuscan stereotype, 
then negatively judged. A partly similar picture can be obtained for s-affrication: 
many varieties of Centre-South of Italy share this process with Tuscany, whereas 
Northern varieties lack it. Therefore, the perception and the consequent social 
evaluation may be different: [+light] in the first case, [+heavy] in the second one. 

A parameter seems still to be necessary in the model, which can describe the 
effects of sociophonetic indexes on the phonological system. Some aspects of this 
topic are captured by size, inasmuch as it makes reference to the number of seg¬ 
ments enrolled by the process. However, as we already have underlined (see §6), 
the impact of sociophonetic variation on the phonological structure has to be con¬ 
sidered too. In this respect, s-affrication is particularly revealing. S-affrication has 
a very small size facing with a strong structural relevance, because of its impact 
on the phonological competence of the speakers. Among the processes we have 
considered, s-affrication is actually the only one showing a remarkable phonologi¬ 
cal relevance, thus enlightening possible scenarios for linguistic change. 

As a final remark, we would like to observe the rather stable production of the 
vocalic segments with respect to the high variability shown by the consonants in 
Tuscan varieties. Of the seven phonological processes considered, only one strictly 
involves vowels (i.e. apocope), another refers to a syllable unit (oxytone infini¬ 
tives), whereas the remaining five have a consonant as target. All processes but RF 
are weakening processes. Therefore, the phenomena investigated can ultimately 
be interpreted in the light of a general articulatory strategy, a special ‘manner of 
speaking’ typical of Tuscan speakers. This special speech quality appears to be 
crucially marked by the feature of laxing (Marotta 2001/2004). 
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10. Discussion 

The parameters we have proposed exhibit a qualitative and discrete nature, 
instead of a quantitative and gradual one, as is more usual within the framework 
of sociophonetics. 

Some general remarks are then needed in order to show the possible advan¬ 
tages of adopting such model of sociophonetic variation. A first benefit derives 
from the lack of redundancy: each parameter is distinctive and independent from 
the others. In other terms, it is not possible to predict the value for a parameter 
x from the one relative to a parameter y. At the same time, there is not a strict 
correlation among the different parameters, but only a lax relation (for instance, 
between thickness and weight). 

Furthermore, the metaphorical parameters allow an easier and more trans¬ 
parent comparison between the various sociophonetic indexes: a process a may 
receive a higher value than a process b, but a lower value than a process c, with 
respect to a specific parameter. In such a way, the adoption of a point of view 
based on the notion of discreteness permits to directly compare the sociophonetic 
indexes, with the result of being able to forecast their spreading or compression 
in space and time. 

Despite their qualitative and discrete nature, our parameters could be rep¬ 
resented in terms of a multi-factorial scale. In particular, with reference to the 
typical phonological processes occurring in the Tuscan varieties considered so far, 
each parameter could be assigned a different value going from a minimum up to 
a maximum. However, in order to decide the exact numerical value to assign to 
each parameter with respect to the phenomena considered, we would need new 
and more accurate analyses, especially on the perceptual side. Therefore, at least 
for the moment, we prefer to dispense with explicit multi-factorial scales. 

Our model tries to conjugate the fine-grained description of phonetic events 
with the adoption of a systemic analysis, thus leaving aside any theoretical per¬ 
spective exclusively oriented towards the surface outputs of the single speaker’s 
behavior. An example of such surface-oriented perspective is the one based on 
Exemplar Theory which is often enrolled by socio-phoneticians (e.g., Johnson 
1997; Foulkes & Docherty 2006; Carlson & Hawkins 2007). As a matter of fact, 
the basic tenet of Exemplar Theory is that phonetic categories map directly onto 
phonological categories; the basic elements of our phonetic knowledge are rela¬ 
tional, dynamic, self-organizing and entirely context-sensitive (Pierrehumbert 
2001,2006; Hawkins 2010); consequently, it seems that we do not need phonology 
any more. In this approach, the cognitive process of evaluation and classification 
is driven by the degree of resemblance between the single and concrete manifes¬ 
tations of the category in a word and the members assumed as prototypical for a 
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given category. Therefore, the same categories are viewed as a set of single memo¬ 
rized repetitions, the so-called exemplars. Only individual properties, which are 
neither abstract nor rule-feeding, are stored and represented in the mind. Human 
subjects memorize all the linguistic information (lexical, morphological, phonetic) 
in an additive manner, via single items, i.e. verbatim. 

Following Labov (2006), we argue that such an approach cannot really account 
for the relatively abstract and symbolic categories holding in language structure. 
In our opinion, Labov (2006) is right in maintaining a discrimination among pho¬ 
netic (i.e. physical, concrete) elements and phonemic (i.e. formal, abstract) units. 
However, this leads us to a thorny theoretical problem that cannot be exhaustively 
debated here, so we leave the question open for future discussion. 


11. Conclusion 

A quite surprising finding of the research presented in the Atlas of North American 
English by Labov et al. (2006) was that the regional varieties of English in North 
America continue to diverge. The common and really naive assumption that dia¬ 
lects should disappear in our contemporary age, due to shared education, mass 
media communication, high mobility of people and so on has then been falsi¬ 
fied by the empirical data. Speakers of the third millennium still encode social- 
indexical information in their speech. With such a behavior, they are able to 
project their own identity both inside and outside the speech community they 
belong to (see Tabouret-Keller 1997). 

Si parva licet, we might say that the same pattern emerges nowadays in 
Tuscany: Tuscan speakers do still show their peculiar sociophonetic indexes, and 
sometimes they are proud of them, especially of some, like gorgia toscana. They do 
not want to lose their cultural identity as well as their way of speaking. Sometimes 
they are aware of the phonetic cues which give them the status of Tuscan people, 
sometimes they are not. In any case, the sociophonetic indexes are alive, and noth¬ 
ing seems to indicate that their life should be a short one. Social and psychological 
factors such as identity and attitudes are therefore confirmed to be strong forces 
holding in the speaker’s phonetic performance. 

A comparison of our parameters with the three classes of socially-marked 
variables proposed by Labov (2001:196-197), i.e. indicators, markers and stereo¬ 
types, has finally to be handled with. As is well-known, the Labovian classes form 
a sort of chain, having different and increasing degrees of salience and awareness 
with respect to the members of a speech community. The indicators are linguistic 
variables distributed among the social groups of a community which use them 
without any reference to change in style; these variables are normally employed 
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with zero degree of social awareness by the speakers, since they are “never com¬ 
mented on or even recognized by the listeners”. By contrast, the markers are lin¬ 
guistic variables which have acquired a social recognition (usually in the form 
of social stigma) and which show a consistent and layered structure along the 
diastratic and the stylistic dimensions; speakers select one variable or another, 
according to the formality of the communicative context. Finally, the stereotypes 
are linguistic variables strongly marked and normally “overt topics of social com¬ 
ment”; they are employed by some special groups of the speech community, usu¬ 
ally of a low socio-economic level; speakers producing stereotypes cannot be 
aware of realizing a stereotype form themselves, whereas speakers of a higher 
social level clearly exhibit a stigma towards them. 

With respect to the parameters taken from the metaphor of solids, degree of 
awareness and context sensitivity may be covered by the parameter of thickness, 
whereas the dimension of weight is mostly represented by the behavior of the 
stereotypes, although it might be on the background of the other two classes too. 

Some doubts have been casted on the discreteness of these Labovian classes 
as well as on their corresponding levels of salience (see for instance Docherty 
2007:22). In our opinion, discreteness is needed, in sociophonetic analysis too, if 
we do not want to run the risk of losing ourselves in the wide sea of surface varia¬ 
tion. The metaphorical parameters presented here should indeed help us in finding 
out the way to discriminate between the relevant social-indexical information and 
the irrelevant one. The conceptual nature of the parameters, despite their meta¬ 
phorical source, is that of descriptive and discrete entities. To express the same 
concept in the metaphorical terms of Accademia della Crusca (a historical institu¬ 
tion originally devoted to the preservation of the purity of Italian language), we 
could say that we propose to do sociolinguistic research separando il grano dalla 
crusca, i.e. “by separating the wheat from the grain”. 
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Sound archives are important resources for sociophonetic analysis: first, they 
contain relatively uncontrolled speech styles, not usually included in the speech 
databases used in sociophonetic research; second, they allow us to study in 
a historical perspective some phonetic phenomena that would otherwise be 
known only for their most recent or contemporary manifestations. Several 
complex phonetic phenomena such as Romance diphthongization may be bet¬ 
ter understood by means of sound archives of spontaneous speech. The paper 
describes the general principles underlying the building of ADICA (Archivio dei 
dialetti campani ), an archive of spoken dialectal texts from the Phlegraean area. 
The main features of Phlegraean diphthongs are thus discussed with particular 
attention to their variability, their social distribution, together with their histori¬ 
cal development. 


1. Introduction 

The paper aims at illustrating the usefulness of sound archives of spontaneous 
speech for a better understanding of complex phonetic phenomena which may 
be of interest in the domain of sociophonetics. It also deals with some problems 
in the exploitation of sound archives, especially those not originally conceived for 
sociophonetic analysis. 

The paper is organized as follows. §2 illustrates the principles that inspire 
the construction of a sound archive for spontaneous speech and individual biog¬ 
raphies, within a typically European research stream as opposed to the correla¬ 
tional analysis characterizing a large part of Anglo-American sociolinguistics. §3 
describes the characteristics of Phlegrean diphthongs and of related phenomena 
in Romance diphthongization. Since the Phlegrean territory is very complex also 
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from the historical point of view, some diachronic aspects will also be discussed. 
§4 deals with the variability of diphthongs as attested in the sound archive under 
examination. In the final part of this section, two fundamental aspects of a socio- 
phonetic research based on archive data are discussed. First, archives contain rela¬ 
tively uncontrolled, sometimes relaxed speech styles, that are not usually included 
in the speech databases used in sociophonetic research. Second, archives allow us 
to study in a historical perspective (specifically, according to the real time para¬ 
digm) some phonetic phenomena that would otherwise be known only for their 
most recent or contemporary manifestations. 


2. Sound archives for sociophonetic analysis 

Sound archives are important resources for sociophonetic analysis. Oral his¬ 
tory interview recordings, ethnographic field and traditional music recordings, 
vernacular speech, local and regional languages recordings offer an enormous 
amount of material that can be exploited for the observation of the fine phonetic 
detail of phonological processes. A renewed interest in sound archives is currently 
visible in various parts of the world, at least since the UNESCO Convention for 
the Safeguarding of the Intangible Cultural Heritage of October 17th, 2003. To 
prevent the irreversible deterioration of analogical storage devices, sound archives 
are digitalized, catalogued, and published online. Several notable examples can 
be cited: in Europe, we should mention the activity of the Phonoteque of the 
Maison Mediterraneenne des Sciences de l’Homme in Aix-en-Provence (http:// 
phonotheque.mmsh.univ-aix.fr/) as well as the activity of the Phonogram Archive 
of the University of Zurich (http http://www.phonogrammarchiv.uzh.ch/). As for 
Italy, the project Grammo-foni, Le soffitte della Voce (http://grafo.sns.it) is aimed at 
recovering Tuscan sound archives (Calamai 2011; Calamai & Bertinetto 2012). For 
the most part, the sound archives digitalized in Grammo-foni were originally con¬ 
ceived for a variety of purposes, including historical, sociological, anthropological 
and demological. The majority of the sound archives available for consultation are 
not originally conceived by sociophoneticians and one may ask whether they can 
usefully be exploited for the purposes of sociophonetic research as well and, if they 
can, whether they can benefit sociophonetic research and how. The presence of 
speech styles normally absent or underrepresented in traditional phonetic analysis 
is a benefit in itself, especially for those phenomena that are typically present in 
less controlled speech, as the following sections of this paper will show. 

The sound archive collected at the University of Naples since the beginning of 
2000 has an intermediate character, with respect to the above, in the sense that it 
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has been collected by linguists for purposes which are not only for sociophonetics. 
ADICA (Archivio dei dialetti campani) is an archive of spoken dialectal texts from 
the Phlegrean area (Procida, Monte di Procida, Ischia, Pozzuoli). It contains all 
the recordings collected by scholars and students working on the sociolinguistics 
of Campania dialects (Sornicola 2002; Di Salvo 2006). 1 It contains 130 hours of 
recordings from 120 speakers. The map in Figure 1 illustrates the area in which 
the recordings have been collected. 




Figure 1. The area under investigation. 


1 . The ADICA project has received funding from Regione Campania. The phase of collecting, 
digitizing and archiving the data has recently been concluded and the obtained archive will soon 
be published online. A preview of the archive can be found at the following web site: http://www. 
innova.campania.it/newsletter/numl 1/nl .htm 
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Starting from an archive of dialectal speech is of crucial importance for the study 
of urban dialectology in the southern territories of Italian peninsula. The tra¬ 
ditional models of urban dialectology, mostly elaborated in an Anglo-American 
and German framework, focus on the analysis of variation in the sub-standard 
language. However, north-American, British and German towns are substantially 
different from the big urban areas of Southern Italy. The former are interested in 
processes of linguistic standardization that involve large parts of the social classes. 
The latter still present high levels of dialectal uses that (i) are employed in func¬ 
tionally different contexts; (ii) are particularly vital in code-switching; (iii) inter¬ 
fere with regional and sub-standard Italian. 

Dialectological and ethnographic sound archives may have different goals 
from those of current sociophonetic research (but it is useful to recall that the 
corpora of data collected by the French and Swiss dialectologists of the end of the 
19th and the beginning of the 20th century prompted the pioneering analysis of 
linguistic variability that later on was to become a source of inspiration for socio¬ 
phonetic research). If investigated in the light of the basic principles of variation 
and variability of European linguistics, they offer a considerable amount of new 
data for sociophonetics. In particular, ADICA has been constructed according to 
some general principles that clearly illustrate the potential of combining dialectol¬ 
ogy and sociolinguistics: 

a. the principle of relativity of variation; 

b. the principle of the centrality of the individual; 

c. the principle of microscopy in the study of variation; 

d. the principle of oscillation and the principle of linguistic context; 

e. the principle of having recourse to spontaneous speech. 

The principle of relativity of variation assumes that the range of variation is not 
defined by one absolute theoretical unit with respect to which all other variants 
are to be considered as ‘alterations’; on the contrary, it is defined by the presence 
of more than one variant. For this reason, the archiving procedure of all items 
is based on the underlying etymological lexeme. In this respect, the historical 
perspective proves the most flexible for storing the multiple outputs of a segment. 

The principle of the centrality of the individual speaker assumes that the indi¬ 
vidual has to be considered as the basic unit of analysis, according to a series of 
arguments developed by several scholars from Schuchardt to Jespersen, Mathesius 
and the founders of Romance dialectology. The reflections in Mathesius (1911) are 
particularly revealing in this respect. Mathesius observes that some linguistic phe¬ 
nomena, such as the length of English stressed vowels, are characterized by a range 
of variability defined by specific boundaries. This range of variability is associated 
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to the individual speaker: not only different speakers produce different values of 
the same phenomenon, but there exists a range of different realizations for one 
linguistic variable within the speech of the individual speaker. Therefore, in order 
to study the range of variation of a phenomenon, it is necessary to start from the 
inspection of the concrete realizations of a linguistic variable. According to this 
view, individualism is not equivalent to atomism or fragmentation, inasmuch as 
there are clear limitations to the range of variation. 

The groundbreaking paper by Weinreich et al. (1968) represents a fracture 
with respect to the contemporary framework of linguistic studies; at the same 
time, it develops some central tenets of European linguistics at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. In fact, the authors devote much attention to the European 
traditions concerning the study of variation, and to Mathesius himself. More spe¬ 
cifically, the programme of contemporary European linguists in the framework of 
individualism is revised according to typically American beliefs, by introducing an 
emphasis on the regularities inherent in variation and on the community pattern, 
rather than on the variability of the individual. 

In European individualism, the relationship between variation and the limits 
of variation, as well as between heterogeneity and invariant structure, was dis¬ 
cussed by making an appeal to the behavior of the individual speaker; the rela¬ 
tionship between the individual and the community was problematic in itself. 
In particular, Mathesius was very clear about the dialectics between oscillation 
and limits of the oscillation. On the other hand, Weinreich, Labov and Herzog 
criticize Mathesius precisely for not having sought structured heterogeneity: the 
individual’s behaviors were seen as referring to a class of speakers, also because 
of the influence of macro-sociological models. The specificity of the individual as 
historically determined source is reduced or nullified also because of the massive 
use of statistics, which brought to light regularities. In this respect, the dominant 
trend of Anglo-Saxon sociolinguistics (the so-called “first wave of social studies 
of variation”, in Penelope Eckert’s words; Eckert 2012) achieved interesting results 
on the analysis of diastratic variables, but these results did not appear to be revo¬ 
lutionary in the domain of stylistic variation. 

Models of multidimensional variation such as those obtained, for example, 
for (r) in the North-American context have rarely been applied in the European 
context (apart from the English area): this result cannot be caused only by the dif¬ 
ferent research areas of European scholars. The call for regularity and structured 
heterogeneity is consistent with the correlational research method, but above all it 
is related to the particular socio-cultural conditions of North-America. Therefore, 
a philological, historical study of spoken texts (where by ‘historical’ we mean 
related to the conditions of the text and of the speaker producing it) is desirable, 
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especially in Europe. The individual speaker is considered as a source and, con¬ 
sequently, all his/her characteristics should be documented: in this sense, data 
collection should be anthropological and microlinguistic. 2 

As far as the principle of microscopy is concerned, sound archives enable us 
to observe the opposition between ‘local’ and global’ at its best: microscopic study 
allows the best correlation between the three dimensions of variation (diaphasy, 
diatopy, diastraty). Sometimes, it is precisely microscopy (the study of the oscil¬ 
lations determined by a certain phenomenon in the texts of a group of speak¬ 
ers of a community) which allows the understanding of linguistic change, while 
macroscopy helps us understand, on a large scale, the spreading factors external 
to the phenomenon. The difficulty lies, once again, in relating microscopic and 
macroscopic dimensions. 

The principle of oscillation and that of linguistic context put two closely 
connected characteristics together under the same label. The oscillations in the 
realization of a certain phenomenon (in relation with Mathesius’ concept of 
‘potentiality’) directly recall the concept of ‘variable’ and its range of variants. As 
is well-known, linguistic context represents a fundamental source of variation: 
context-induced allophonic dispersion, for example, characterizes synchronic 
variability and variation and can prelude diachronic changes. 

The principle of having recourse to spontaneous speech assumes that precisely 
at the spontaneous speech level the speaker selects variants which are in his/her 
competence, but do not come out in formal style or in response to direct ques¬ 
tions. Direct elicitation methods, in fact, do not ensure the attainment of those 
levels of ‘automatic’ spontaneity which appear to be crucial when studying stylistic 
variation. Even within identical portions of spontaneous speech, differences in the 
level of self-control have been detected in which the speaker provides oscillations 
between Italianized and dialectal forms. 

Several authors belonging to the European tradition have concentrated on 
the importance of psychological and linguistic differences between speakers. In 
Gillieron, Dauzat, Gardette and Duraffour (e.g., Gillieron & Roques 1912; Gillieron 
1918,1921; Dauzat 1900,1922; Duraffour 1932; Gardette 1983) it is possible to iden¬ 
tify a French line of theoretical and methodological reflection which gives promi¬ 
nence to the psychological aspects of production and knowledge of patois (Sornicola 
2002). This certainly constitutes a crucial problem, especially for sociophonetic 


2 . The archive thus has the individual speaker as its basic unit of analysis. The archiving proce¬ 
dure is carried out by the interviewer him/herself (in order to minimize the loss of information 
from the person who was present at the recorded event and the person who archives it). The 
interviewer also prepares a sheet for every speaker in which to note down both the objective 
features of traditional sociolinguistic research (sex, age, education, job) and the subjective fea¬ 
tures (personality, attitudes, motivations that emerged during the interview). 
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variation, and can be summarized in the following question: if factors like age, edu¬ 
cation, occupation, family culture, and group culture coincide, then why is it the case 
that speakers can, and do, exhibit a wide range of linguistic behaviors? 

Different answers have been put forward - including the impact of such fac¬ 
tors as social ambition or local culture loyalty. The social network model and the 
level of interaction between the speakers within the network have recently been 
brought in. Nevertheless, these answers cannot satisfy the wide range of varia¬ 
tion inside a peer group. A sound archive centered on spontaneous speech and 
including adequately long texts allows the study of the levels of heterogeneity and 
oscillation in relation to the differences in the speaker’s level of linguistic automa¬ 
tism and consciousness. Heterogeneity and textual oscillations are expressions of 
the high polymorphism characterizing many phenomena of the area, especially 
diphthongization, as will be shown in §3 and §4. 


3. Phlegraean diphthongs 

Sound materials are collected in the Phlegrean area, along the Neapolitan Coast 
(the area of Naples and the Gulf of Pozzuoli, together with the islands of Capri, 
Procida, Ischia): from a linguistic point of view, this area is intriguing for sev¬ 
eral reasons. First of all, it appears to be a single physical reality, characterized 
by territorial homogeneity. But the geographic criterion clearly does not suffice 
to determine the linguistic interest of a territory. Also history contributes to the 
uniqueness of this area, which is culturally less connected to Naples than to the 
areas of Vesuvius and Sorrento. Actually, the Phlegrean territories seem to have 
somewhat resisted the dynamics of neapolitization affecting the whole Campania 
region and vast areas of Southern Italy. Speakers from the islands and Pozzuoli 
alternate complete adherence to ‘Neapolitan norms and features and absolute loy¬ 
alty to local characteristics/traits. It should also be remembered that understand¬ 
ing the periphery helps understand the center; therefore, a better understanding 
of the Phlegrean area will help to understand the complex dialectal variability of 
Naples, a city extremely rich in linguistic variation, which has not been explored 
from the sociophonetic point of view. 

The dialect of the Gulf of Pozzuoli, and those of the islands of Procida and 
Ischia, are characterized by a context-dependent alternation between monoph¬ 
thongs and diphthongs. This phenomenon is very pervasive, because it involves 
four vocalic variables - (i), (e), (o), (u) - and is not limited by syllable structure. 3 


3. The properties of the syllabic environment of the diphthongs of Pozzuoli have been recently 
studied by Abete (2011). 
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The discussion will be limited here to the behavior of mid-high vowels /e/ and 
/o/, both in open and in closed syllables, which diphthongize in /ai/ (/ei/) and /au/ 
(/ou/), respectively (cf. Freund 1933:9 and 12; Rohlfs 1966-1969, §62 and §80). 

In Rohlfs’ account of Upper Southern Italy diphthongization of mid-high 
vowels a one-to-one mapping of variant and place is assumed, as it is shown in 
Figures 2 and 3. This representation does not take into account the high polymor¬ 
phism affecting each community. 



Alberobello, 

Canosa, Trani, 

Ruvo - and 
Campania - Ischia, 

Procida. Pozzuoli) 

Figure 2. Geographical distribution of the variants of the mid-high front vowel 
(source: Rohlfs 1966-1969:84-85). 


o-► 0 (Avetrana, Bari) 


ou (dialects of Apulia, dialects 
of Abruzzo: Barletta, Lucera, 

Martina Franca, Fara 
S.Martino, Palmoli) 

au au (Alberobello, Andria, Ruvo, Ischia, 

(Trani) Procida, Pozzuoli) 

Figure 3. Geographical distribution of the variants of the mid-high back vowel 
(source: Rohlfs 1966-1969:99). 
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Although a certain number of geographical variants of both vowels are reported 
for other places of upper southern Italy, Rohlfs transcribes as <ai> the main devel¬ 
opment from [e], and as <au> the main development from [o] in Pozzuoli, Ischia 
and Procida (see Table 1). 


Table 1. Diphthongized variants from [e] and [ 0 ]. 


open syllable 

closed syllable 

e > [ai] 

0 > [au] 

naiva ‘snow’; vaina ‘vein 

vaup ‘voice’; naup ‘nut’; pun ‘flower’; 
saub ‘alone’; napauta ‘nephew/niece’ 

janaistn ‘broom’; sajaitta ‘small boat’; 

saikka ‘slim’; aissa ‘she’ 

saurda ‘deaf (fern.)’; raussa ‘red (fern.)’ 


Rohlfs recognizes that diphthongization influences vowels unaffected by the char¬ 
acteristic Neapolitan metaphony. For this reason the diphthongs we are dealing 
with have traditionally been called spontaneous’ in the Italian dialectology lit¬ 
erature. In some places, notably Pozzuoli and Forio d’ Ischia, the ‘spontaneous’ 
diphthongal processes affect all vowels, except [a]. 4 

The Phlegraen diphthongs pose both structural and dialectological questions. 
Structural aspects can be summarized as follows: 

a. high polymorphism (several vocalic variables are involved); 

b. syllable-independence; 

c. correlation to prosodic factors (a word such as pisci ‘fishes’ can be rendered as 
[pviji] before phrase boundaries, while it will be rendered as [pijj] in internal 
position). 

Dialectological questions can be described as follows: several scholars observed 
an apparent connection between the diphthongs of the Tyrrhenian coast located 
in the North of Naples (in particular, the islands of Ischia and Procida), and those 
occurring in the Adriatic region (Abruzzo, Molise, Apulia), which show a similar 
range of variants. Diphthongization of stressed mid vowels has been described 
for various places of Upper Southern Italy in the traditional dialectological litera¬ 
ture. It was first pointed out by Salvioni (1911) that these processes have a pecu¬ 
liar geographical distribution on the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic sides of Italy (the 
Phlegraean area and Abruzzi and Apulia respectively), which led the Swiss scholar 
to identify a ‘Tyrrhenian-Adriatic corridor’ (for a discussion see Sornicola 2006a). 


4 . For Pozzuoli, a more accurate phonetic representation of stressed vowels, which also takes 
into account their developments from Latin and the systemic relationships between metapho- 
netic and ‘spontaneous’ diphthongs, has recently been put forward by Abete (2011) and Abete 
& Simpson (2010). 
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Although the two areas show common features (e.g. a strong tendency to 
diphthongize stressed vowels, an evident instability of each diphthong), apparent 
differences also exist: 

a. Adriatic diphthongization is limited to open syllables, whereas Phlegraean 
diphthongization occurs regardless of syllable structures; 

b. Adriatic diphthongization is stress-sensitive (it is blocked when the word is a 
proparoxytone, and sometimes when it is an oxytone; Rohlfs 1966-1969:53-54), 
whereas Phlegraean diphthongization occurs regardless of stress pattern; 

c. Adriatic diphthongization involves all the vowels which are not affected by 
metaphony, whereas Phlegraean diphthongization is limited to the mid (and 
sometimes high) vowels. 

To summarize, in the Adriatic area the process appears to be more regular and to 
have a more pervasive effect on the inventory, involving a high number of vowels 
(including the central-low vowel) and few contexts (open syllables, paroxytones). 
On the contrary, it involves a lower number of vowels and a wider range of con¬ 
texts in most of the places of the Phlegraean area. 

It is still unclear whether the Phlegrean diphthongs originated as spontane¬ 
ous developments within the different speech communities or caused by popula¬ 
tion mixing. Undoubtedly, there is proof of various waves of migrations from the 
Adriatic coast and inner areas of Campania to the islands of Ischia and Procida. 
Ancient and modern historical sources attest that there was contact between the 
Phlegraean area and Apulia from ancient times up to the midpoint of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, because of traditional fishing activities in the area, such as the cultivation of 
oysters and mussels. Other sources attest demographic movements of non-exactly 
specified dimensions towards the Phlegraean islands from the inland regions of 
Campania and the coast of Abruzzo and Marche and even Romagna especially 
from the 16th and 17th centuries onwards. A study of the documents in the Libri 
delle nascite, matrimoni e morti in the Abbey of San Michele in Procida shows that 
in the period 1750-1799 34 individuals overall came to the island, 20 of whom 
were from the Adriatic coast; in the period 1800-1859 a total of 65 individuals 
came to the island, 29 of whom were from the Adriatic coast and the rest was from 
the inland regions of Campania. Significant Apulian immigration is registered in 
the Libro dei Matrimoni for the period 1873-1908: out of approximately 490 mar¬ 
riages, we find 85 in which at least one of the spouses (and in some cases both) is 
of Apulian origin (compared with 50 involving people from Gaeta and 27 from 
Sicilia). Trani, Alberobello, Andria, Monopoli and especially Molfetta are the cities 
of origin most frequently recorded (Sornicola 2006b). Nevertheless, this does not 
seem to provide sufficient evidence that in the Phlegraean dialects the diphthongs 
are not an indigenous development. 
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4. The diphthongal variability: Data from the archive 

According to a well received view maintained by Rohlfs and other scholars, the 
Phlegraean diphthongs are rather recent, which could explain their inner instabil¬ 
ity and external variability. This theory seems far from convincing: diphthongal 
trajectories are inherently unstable and highly sensitive to context, therefore the 
possibility for diphthongs to keep polymorphism for centuries should not be sur¬ 
prising. The analysis of many stretches of spontaneous spoken discourse collected 
in ADICA and produced by different individuals from the Phlegraean area has 
shown that the diphthongs investigated have a conspicuous number of variants. 
Structural variation and intra-speaker variability phenomena are better treated 
according to a variationist methodology than to a historical-grammar approach. 5 

The shape of the diphthongs shows high variability across speakers. Let us 
concentrate on the variants of the front mid-high vowel. The overall ranges of vari¬ 
ants of (e) in the Phlegraean dialects can be represented as follows (see Sornicola 
2003 for further details): (e) = {e, ei, e, ei, e 1 , ea, e a , se, si, Ai, a 1 , A e , a 3 , a u , a}. 

Strong individual variation has been detected in speakers of the island of 
Ischia. In a study conducted on three speakers from the village of Panza, close to 
the town of Forio (Sornicola 2001), significantly different ranges of variants and 
grammatical / lexical distributions emerged. Speaker I had a smaller and smoother 
range of variants which can be represented as follows: (e) = {e, ei, e, se, a, A e } 

The presence of these variants in grammatical and lexical contexts is rather 
uniform, as shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. Grammatical and lexical contexts. 


variants 

imperfect indicative forms 

nominal forms 

[e] 

[ta'nevs] ‘I had’ 

[rum'menska] ‘Sunday’ 

[e] 

[e sssn'tevs] ‘I herd them’ 

- 

[ae] 

[nu bbu'laevsns] ‘they did not want’ 

- 

[a] 

[pu'tAvs] ‘I could’; [e sssn'tAvs] ‘he herd them’; 
[kanuf Javs] ‘I knew’ 


[a«] 

[arra'pA e vs] ‘I opened’; [nu bbu'Lv'vsns] 

‘they did not want’; 

[fkri'vA e v3n3] ‘they wrote’ (2 tokens); 

[vs'mVvs] ‘I came’ 

[lum'mA e n 3 k 3 ] ‘Sunday’ 

[e‘] 

- 

[muX'Xe'rsms] ‘my wife’ 


5 . Rohlfs, however, was well aware of the multiple outcomes of vowel diphthongization, but 
tended to attribute them to different diachronic phases and different geographic points. 
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Speaker II has a polarized range of variants with uneven grammatical and lexical 
distribution: (e) = {e, e, a, A e }. 

While there is no diphthongization in nominal contexts, verbal forms and 
pronominal contexts show the phenomenon, as can be seen in Table 3. 


Table 3. Grammatical contexts. 


variants 

imperfect indicative forms 

pronominal context 

[e] 

[ta'neva] ‘I had’ 


[e] 

[rurn'menaka] ‘Sunday’ 

- 

[a] 

[ta'nAvana] ‘they held’; [fafAva] ‘I did’; 

[vu'Lvva] ‘s/he wanted’ 

['mm] ‘me’ 

[A e ] 

[nna kkju'lA e vana] ‘they closed us’; [te'nA e vana] ‘they held’; 
[pu'tA e vana] ‘they could’; [va'nA e va] ‘s/he came’ 

['kA e jja] ‘that (fem.)’ 

Speaker III too has a polarized range of variants, but unlike speaker II, this is rich 
in lowered and back forms: (e) = {e, e 1 , a, A e , a 3 , a u }. Examples are given in Table 4. 

Table 4. 

Grammatical and lexical contexts. 


variants imperfect indicative forms nominal forms 

pronouns 

[e] 

[ta'neva] ‘I had’ [rum'menaka] ‘Sunday’ 

f'kejja] ‘that (fem.)’ 

[e‘] 

[apparta'ne'vana] ‘they belonged’ - 

- 

[a] 

[ssa na 'jAva] ‘s/he went away’; [vu'Lwa] [kur'tAjja] court’, 

[a m'niA] ‘to me’, 


‘s/he wanted’; [e rreflat'tAva] ‘they [lAttara] ‘letter’ 

reflected them’; [a'vAva fa] ‘s/he had to 
do’; [kanufjAva] ‘s/he knew’; [tra'sAva] 

‘s/he went in’ 

['jAssa] ‘s/he’ 

[Ad 

[ta'nA e va] ‘I had, s/he had’, [ta'nA e vana] [pja'tjA e ra] ‘pleasure’, 

[a m'mA e ] ‘to me’ 


‘they held’, [lum'niA e naka] ‘Sunday’ 


[skri'vA e va] ‘I wrote’, [fa]fA e vana] 

‘they did’ 


[Ad 

[ta'nA 3 vana] ‘they held’ - 

- 

[A'd 

[e ssafjA u va] ‘s/he brought up’ 



Interestingly, despite the above mentioned differences, all three speakers always 
have the variants [a], [A e ], [a u ] in apocopated infinitive. This seems to be cru¬ 
cial evidence of the importance of the prosodic components of stress as fac¬ 
tors influencing the diphthongal processes investigated. To the same conclusion 
points the fact that - whatever the individual and areal variability - in Pozzuoli 
and Forio, triphthongs are possible when the vowel has unusually high pitch/ 
loudness/duration (i.e. in conditions of heavy stress): [di'tpAVa] ‘s/he said’, 
['saAurda] ‘deaf (fem.)’. 
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The influence of syntactic and prosodic factors on vowel movements has been 
repeatedly observed for numerous languages. As for the first domain, a correlation 
between diphthongization and [+Focus] syntactic positions has been reported in 
the literature from various languages. As for the second, pre-pausal lengthening 
appears to correlate with diphthongal movements: the final position in a phrase 
seems to be the most favorable context for diphthongized variants. In the case 
of Phlegraean [e], there seems to be a correlation between duration, pitch, loud¬ 
ness and diphthongization, while there does not seem to be a strong correlation 
between diphthongization and syntactic position associated to focus. 

The data collected in Ischia show an extremely composite picture (Sornicola 
2001, 2002). There is a non-negligible number of contexts in which - according 
to the expectations - the vowels in non-pre-pausal words (typically finite verbal 
forms that precede an object noun phrase) are not diphthongized; furthermore, a 
certain number of contexts show the diphthongized vowel [e] in pre-pausal words 
that have [+Focus] feature, as shown by the variants of the verbal form tenere ‘to 
have’ in Table 5. 


Table 5. Alternation between monothongs and diphthongs in Ischia. 


subject no diphthongization 


diphthongization 


speaker II 


speaker III 


[nui ka tta'nevan-a 'terra // ta'nevana a [al'lora 'datasa ka nnuja a 'rrabba a 
'rrabba / ma ki n-ta'neva 'njenda] ‘those ta'nA e vana // nunn-ampur'tava] ‘then 
of us who had lands had possessions, but as we had possessions we were not 
those who did not have anything...’ interested in that’ 

['kista 'litfa ka 'ttena kan'dine 'lwogi e 'ffwoka [u 'ssala p'gapa and-a kuku'ttssXXa o 
/ te'nava a kan'dina / te'navana pproprje'ta] tta'iiA e va] ‘he was a sensible person 
‘this (man) says that he has cellars, and (literally ‘the salt in his head, he got if) 
other riches [literally ‘places and fires’], 
he had a cellar, they had properties’ 


However, there are also contexts at odds with expectations. In (1) the utterance 
produced by the speaker is a sequence of three intonational phrases (the first two 
are noun phrases, the third is a temporal clause) with the semantic function of enu¬ 
merating the times when the speaker drank wine. The vowel [e] in the first phrase 
is diphthongized, while the two [e] in the second and the third are not, although 
no significant difference in stress among these vowels can be detected and the three 
syntactic and intonational units are separated from one other by a long pause: 

(1) Interviewer: [kwann-'era na Testa?] ‘(you used to drink wine moderately) 
when there was a celebration?’ 

Speaker I: [na 'fevsta // na rum'menaka // 'kwanna va'nevan-a'mija] ‘(at) a 
celebration, on Sunday, when friends used to come’ 
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In (2) both occurrences of the word lummeneka ‘Sunday’ have a diphthongized 
[e] ([lum’mAftiaka]), although only the second token can be analyzed as a pre- 
pausal and [+Focus] noun phrase, while the first is a pre-pausal, circumstantial 
unit which does not have the [+Focus] feature, for it is clearly an afterthought 
uttered with the intonation contour of backgrounded information. 

(2) Speaker I: [kjam'ma o ta'lefsns is / o 'mjelsks // a lum'mAftisks] ‘it was me 

who phoned the doctor, on Sunday’ 

Interwiever: [pek'ke / era e rum'menska?] ‘why, was it on Sunday?’ 

Speaker I: [e: // er-e lum'mA e n3ks] ‘yes, it was on Sunday’ 

Finally, in (3) both intonational groups (two short clauses, the second being the 
repetition of the first) have strong prosodic Focus on the pre-pausal verbal form 
and are followed by a long pause. Yet only the second group has a diphthongized 
vowel in the pre-pausal verbal form. 

(3) Speaker III: [pa'pa vu'leva // pa'pa vu'Lvva] ‘daddy wanted (it), daddy wanted 

(it)’ 

In Pozzuoli too the situation is rather composite. On the one hand, the variant [a 1 ] 
often appears in isolated and emphatic words (i.e. at the end of a tonal group), while 
the variant [a] often appears in pre-focal position in verbal forms (see (4) and (5)). 

(4) [ka ffajAVa?] ‘what did he do?’ 

(5) [ka ppa'pa diJVva / ia vu'lessa kam'pa pa wa'rv a 'fina r a 'gwerra] ‘that daddy 
was saying: I would like to live to see the war end’ 

On the other hand, in the same speakers [ a‘] does not appear only in focal con¬ 
texts, and the variant [e 1 ], which otherwise appears frequently in non-focal con¬ 
texts, can occur at the end of a tonal or focal group (see (6) and (7)). 

(6) ['kesta 'si a faje'vans] ‘this, yes, they did it’ 

(7) [si nun ta'nYv a pajjentsja] ‘if he wasn’t patient’ 

Other speakers from the same community show an even less advanced stage of 
diphthongization, in which the variants [ea] and [e A ] appear in focal contexts 
(see (8)). 

(8) [nu bbu'leVans / nu bbu'le'Vana / nu bbu'leVana e nas'suna ma'njera] ‘they 
didn’t want, they didn’t want, they didn’t want at all’. 
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5. Building sound archives to study linguistic variation 

The high variability of the diphthongization of Plegrean /e/ can be compared with 
analogous phenomena occurring in different Romance dialects. As stated in §2, the 
Phlegrean area is located on the border of an extended area whose most relevant 
feature is the liveliness of spontaneous diphthongization, with particular regard 
to mid vowels. In the Romance-speaking domain, this area includes the Adriatic 
coast from Romagna to Abruzzo and Apulia, but also Franco-proven^al dialects, 
the Rheto-romance domain, together with the Dalmatian dialect (Sornicola 2003). 
Spontaneous diphthongization appears also in Tuscany (in Leghorn, but also in 
Arezzo; Calamai 2004, 2012). Experimental studies are still in their early stages 
and they do not usually consider uncontrolled speech styles. Yet the focus on 
controlled speech styles runs the risk of missing highly variable phenomena such 
as those treated in the present study. 

A dialect sound archive focused on spontaneous speech, in addition to 
showing its potentials for a diatopic and therefore strictly dialectological analy¬ 
sis, undoubtedly has a sociolinguistic, and especially diaphasic, value. It allows 
the study of certain variables which, at first, show a high degree of instability. 
Phenomena like spontaneous diphthongization usually occur below the speaker’s 
level of consciousness, are the product of spontaneous speech, do not show any 
correlation with classical sociolinguistic parameters and clearly represent a prob¬ 
lem for the traditional description of the grammar of a dialect. The social distri¬ 
bution of this phenomenon lacks a clear pattern of variation in terms of age, sex, 
and social class. Strong individual variability has been detected in various places of 
the area: as demonstrated in §3, diphthongs irregularly occur in the spontaneous 
speech of a large part of the population. The sociolinguistic role of professional 
groups is unclear, although fishermen stand out as the social group that most 
regularly produces them. Precisely for these reasons, Phlegrean diphthongs call 
for a stylistic analysis. The study of the differences in the levels of production and 
consciousness and of the sometimes apparently unjustified changes in style, which 
can be offered by a spontaneous speech archive, is essential not only for under¬ 
standing stylistic variation, but also for variation in a more general sense. The 
differences in the levels of production and consciousness are precious instruments 
for a hermeneutics of texts and speakers. This is a crucial point for sociolinguistics 
moving back towards dialectology: how can we, from a hermeneutic point of view, 
use the differences between the speakers, and their microhistories, to investigate 
intra-speaker variation? The hesitations in the choice or production of certain 
variants, and the changes in motivation or attitudes causing intratextual varia¬ 
tion, have always been at the core of Romance dialectological tradition. Suffice it 
to think of the work notes of the Atlante Italo-Svizzero (Jaberg & Jud 1928-1949), 
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which were extremely illuminating in this respect: despite being associated with 
the traditional questionnaire technique, they tried to register all the complexity of 
the speaker’s behavior through multiple answers. Spontaneous speech is actually 
the place of multiple answers, very fertile ground for the analysis of phonetic varia¬ 
tion patterns: usage data allow the inspection of the variants, followed by attempts 
of generalization which take into account such factors as prosodic organization of 
the utterance, organization of turns, sociolinguistic functions. A similar model, 
mutatis mutandis, is employed by Temple in this volume: phonetic detail, however 
minute it may be, can convey multiple meanings on different levels. 

In addition to representing a precious resource for stylistic analysis, sound 
archives also allow us to introduce the analysis of linguistic phenomena to a truly 
historical perspective. The growing attention to the Intangible Cultural Heritage 
which is spreading in different parts of the world may offer the scientific com¬ 
munity a huge quantity of audio recordings by anthropologists, dialectologists, 
ethnographers from the entire twentieth century (Ginouves 2011). It thus becomes 
possible to envisage a historical experimental sociophonetics, and therefore to 
“repeat the past” by means of the analysis of old recordings, which represent 
“invaluable data for the study of change in the community, and for the studies 
of change or the absence of change in individual systems” (Labov 1994:77). The 
limits of these real-time comparisons are evident, but certainly counterbalanced 
by the information on sound change which can be obtained through an intelligent 
exploitation of these sound resources, which have only rarely been used so far. 


6 . Conclusion 

By disposing of the large quantity of spontaneous speech gathered in sound 
archives, we may rely on a solid empirical basis for the analysis and description of 
phenomena that do not appear to be related to classical sociolinguistic variables. 
This possibility is particularly important for those phenomena that pertain to the 
dialectal substratum / dialectal competence of the speakers, that is, to varieties that 
are hardly evocable by many techniques of speech elicitation, including the most 
sophisticated ones (such as map-tasks), and certainly impossible to be captured 
through traditional questionnaires. The so-called spontaneous diphthongization 
attested in the Phlegrean varieties as well as in several Romance areas is one of 
these problematic phenomena, being diphthongization captured only with diffi¬ 
culty by traditional dialectological and sociolinguistic analyses. The many sound 
archives collected throughout the Peninsula turn out to be a goldmine for socio- 
phonetic variation, and for the most part they are still unexplored. 
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a sociophonetic change 




CHAPTER 7 


Ejectives in English and German 

Linguistic, sociophonetic, interactional, 
epiphenomenal? 

Adrian Simpson 
University of Jena 


This paper describes the phonetic form, the distribution and the possible func¬ 
tions of ejectives in English and German, proposing that ejectives are on the 
increase in different varieties in English. The problems of teasing apart the dif¬ 
ferent contributions of allophonic regularity, interactional function, sociopho¬ 
netic variability and epiphenomenal inevitability in accounting for ejectives in 
English are discussed. Possible production mechanisms behind ejectives in both 
languages are explored and doubt is cast on previous epiphenomenal accounts 
which have ignored the importance of a pulmonic component in creating the 
necessary intra-oral pressure increase. This, in turn, raises questions about pos¬ 
sible production mechanisms behind ejectives in languages in which they play a 
regular part in the phonological inventory. 


1. Introduction 

Ejectives are a well-documented and much analysed sound class in the languages 
of the world. Conventionally, ejective consonants are described as being the prod¬ 
uct of an airstream mechanism that comprises a closed glottis and the vertical, 
upward movement of the larynx (e.g. Catford 1977) producing either an increase 
in intraoral pressure for a plosive burst or sufficient airflow for a fricative. Indeed, 
behind the term ejective’ lie a number of different, if related, production mecha¬ 
nisms in different languages (Kingston 1985,2005; Ladefoged & Maddieson 1996; 
Lindau 1982,1984; Warner 1996; Wright et al. 2002). 

Until only recently ejectives in European languages, such as English and 
German, have generally only found sporadic and brief mention in the research 
literature with little systematic description of their form, function or distribution 
(Gordeeva & Scobbie 2006). This is despite the fact that, in different varieties of 
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British English at least, ejectives would seem to be on the increase. In this paper, 
I will draw together the observations in the literature on ejectives in English and 
in German, two languages in which ejectives are considered to play at most only 
a very marginal role. I will examine the problems we confront when trying to 
describe the functions they are carrying out and how this could be inextricably 
linked to the ways in which they might be being produced. In particular, the form 
and elusive distribution of ejectives in English raise a number of interesting chal¬ 
lenges for sociophonetic analysis. For this reason, rather than being quantitative, 
this paper is essentially qualitative and, in places, speculative as to questions of 
distribution and, indeed as to how ejectives might actually be being produced. 
However, central to this paper, as it is to others in this volume (Stuart et al, 
Temple), is the time that I will spend looking at and at times casting serious doubt 
on what it is we are actually describing. 


2. Ejectives in English 

Although this needs to be empirically verified, ejectives would appear to be 
becoming more frequent in many varieties of English. It is possible that this has 
to do with changing expectations or changes in analytical and observational 
techniques, but it seems unlikely that the widespread occurrence of ejectives in a 
range of English varieties today would have escaped the attention of such an acute 
observer as Catford, who mentions the occurrence of ejectives in English only in 
passing: “in English they occasionally occur as the realization of final [p, t, k] in 
pathological speech, and in some northern English dialects” (Catford 1977:70). 

The apparent marginality is supported by the absence of any mention of ejec¬ 
tives in earlier detailed studies of (pre-)glottalisation in English (Higginbottom 
1964; Roach 1973,1979). Although later, Roach (2002:24) states that “[i]n English 
we find ejectives allophones of /p, t, k/ in some accents of the Midlands and North 
of England”. Wells (1982), however, does attribute the use of ejectives to “both 
northerners and southerners” (1982:261). 

It is also possible that an increase in the prevalence of ejectives in English is 
merely a further development in the increase in the prevalence of pre-glottalised 
plosives and glottal replacement which Roach (1973, 1979) was primarily con¬ 
cerned with, although Collins & Mees (1996) show us that we need to be cautious 
when jumping to conclusions about the timeline of apparent changes. 
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2.1 Structural distribution 

All studies are in agreement that ejectives in English occur finally, although fur¬ 
ther details are less clear. So, while Catford (1977:70) merely states that ejectives 
can occur as realisations of final /p, t, k/, Roach (2002:24) restricts the context to 
“the end of a word preceding a pause”. The most detailed attempt to describe the 
structural contexts in which ejectives can occur is undertaken in Ogden (2009), 
based primarily on data from naturally occurring Scottish English: 

Ejectives occur: 

word finally (and not e.g. before vowels) 
in stressed syllables 

after vowels, nasals and laterals (which are all voiced), but not after voiceless 
sounds such as [s] 

within utterances (before pauses), as well as at the end of utterances. 

(Ogden 2009:163) 


2.2 Sources and functions 

It is one thing to recognize that ejectives occur in a language, another to describe 
what functions they are fulfilling in the language in question. Ejectives could arise 
from at least four different sources. In English it is possible that they are simply 
allophonic, i.e. a contextual or conditioned variant of plosives. This would imply 
that in at least certain varieties of English, just as it is possible to predict a pul- 
monically fuelled aspirated plosive in the onset of a stressed syllable, so we should 
be able to predict the occurrence of an ejective in a particular final context. This 
does not seem to be the case. So, while Ogden (2009) provides a number of 
contexts in which ejectives can occur, the presence of the context itself does not 
guarantee the occurrence of an ejective. However, epiphenomenal ejectives in 
German and possibly some of those in English might be candidates for this type 
of prediction (see below). 

More plausibly, and as a possible prior stage to a more systematic phonological 
status, ejectives in many varieties of English are part of the sociophonetic varia¬ 
tion employed by individual speakers in different communicative contexts. To 
date little sociophonetic analysis of ejectives has been undertaken, but one study 
supports this analysis for Scottish English. Gordeeva & Scobbie (2006) analysed 
the speech of seven pre-school children and showed that approximately 10% of 
word-final stops were realized as ejectives, although no more direct prediction of 
the occurrence than this is provided. 
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Ogden (2009) describes and illustrates tokens of ejectives using examples 
from naturally occurring talk from a Scottish English speaker. Ogdens examples 
illustrate well the different interactional functions ejectives might be fulfilling. 
In common with other descriptions, ejectives occur finally in his data, but the 
structural intricacy of conversational data allows for a more detailed analysis. So, 
for instance, ejectives seem to be one of the correlates of floor-holding pauses, 
first described in Local & Kelly (1986) in a data set initially described by Jefferson 
(1983). Such a floor-holding pause was found to begin with glottal closure and 
end with its release. The ejective shown in the example in (1), taken from Ogden 
(2009) would seem to be part of such a pausal complex. 

(1) at- [[?] on the weekjend ofwee[ k’ (0.3 s) ?] three (Ogden 2009:165) 

In (1) the closed glottis extends from the end of the word week to the beginning of 
the word three. It would be possible to interpret the ejective release of the dorsal 
plosive as an explicit expression of the glottal closure. 

These two analyses of ejectives from Gordeeva & Scobbie (2006) and Ogden 
(2009) highlight a possible conflict between two theoretically different interpre¬ 
tations of the same data set. In Ogden’s approach, a range of different phonetic 
patterns are accounted for in terms of the work they are doing in structuring 
conversation, and variation per se plays a subordinate role. By contrast, while 
Gordeeva & Scobbie’s analysis does take account of structure (e.g. finality), a 
more detailed categorization in terms of interactional structure is not present - 
the concentration is on ejectives as part of the possible set of patterns of varia¬ 
tion. However, analysing sociophonetic variation using only restricted contextual 
information, such as finality, is dangerous. Assigning different phonetic shapes 
to the same sociophonetic variable assumes that information about different and 
identical structural context is known. But as Example (1) illustrates, within nor¬ 
mal interaction, there are different categories of word-finality or pre-pausality, 
different contexts which may or may not be accompanied by different bundles of 
phonetic events. Another well-documented example of this is the high prevalence 
of word-final plosive aspiration found in Tyneside English speakers producing 
word-list material (Docherty et al. 1997; Local 2003). A possible sociophonetic 
interpretation of this, but one which only considers word- or utterance-finality as 
a structural categorization, is that the higher frequency of occurrence of aspirated 
release is an approximation to standard forms. However, in an earlier study on 
the phonetic shape of turn-taking in Tyneside English, Local et al. (1986) found 
that the same phonetic pattern, i.e. the aspirated release of voiceless plosives, is 
one of the phonetic correlates of turn-finality. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that speakers of this variety of English should produce aspirated final plosives in 
word-lists, producing the phonetics of turn-finality after each word (Local 2003). 
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Indeed, the situation is complicated further by our failure to know exactly 
which of her/his rich set of phonetic resources a speaker is bringing to bear on a 
situation when speech is being produced outside the context of naturally occurring 
talk. The phonetic patterns that speakers have at their command are undoubtedly 
put to their most systematic and most diversified use in the course of normal con¬ 
versational interaction. By contrast, other activities, such as reading aloud word 
lists or texts put artificial demands on speakers, leading us to expect phonetic pat¬ 
terns at apparently the same structural place being variable because any mapping 
from interactional structures to those of reading aloud texts or word lists must be 
ambiguous and lead to varying degrees of unsystematic and arbitrary transfer into 
such an artificial situation. 

The variable presence of ejectives in English both at an inter- as well as at an 
intraindividual level presents us with a similar set of problems. The suspected 
increase in the prevalence of ejectives in different varieties of English over the last 
few decades must correlate with patterns of sociophonetic variability involving 
ejectives that were not previously present. At the same time, it is still unclear what 
the structural contexts are from a linguistic or interactional point of view. Data 
drawn from two non-spontaneous sources make this clear and at the same time 
emphasise the ambiguity described above. The first data set is the first series of the 
television comedy The Office. From approximately three hours of material a total 
of eight ejectives were identified. Spectrograms and oscillograms of three examples 
shown in (2) from three of the main characters are shown in Figure 1. The braces 
in (2) indicate the extent of the excerpts shown in the Figure 1. 

(2) a. it’s not often you get something that’s {both <outbreath> romanti[k’] and 
thrifty} 

b. he’sperfi[ k’] (1.0) 

c. and whether (0.1 s) they can (0.35 s) {pay (0.45 s) for i[t’]} (1.75 s) 

In line with our description so far, all of these examples are word-final, but (2a) is 
by no means pre-pausal as the plosive releases directly into the vowel of and. And 
in the remaining two pre-pausal examples there is no sign of these pauses being 
turn-holding. Indeed, we can hypothesise that turn-holding is a feature absent 
in read speech, or at best will arbitrarily surface in theatrical dialogue. It has also 
been suggested that due to the burst intensity (see Figure la) ejectives correlate 
with emphasis (Wells 1982:261) or enhance the consonantal place of articulation 
(Ogden 2009:164). 

A further data set appears, on the surface at least, to present a clearer case 
of sociophonetic variability in an otherwise uniform structure. Simpson (1992) 
describes the “glottal piece” in the naturally occurring talk of one speaker of 
Suffolk English. Put simply, the glottal piece represents a cooccurrence restriction 
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Figure 1 . Oscillograms and spectrograms of ejective tokens from the TV comedy 
series The Office. Vertical arrows indicate the location of the ejective in each example: 
(a) romantic , (b) perfick and (c) it. 
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on the presence of two glottal stops either side of [a], e.g. [puts] put a but [purs?] 
put it (see also Trudgill 1974; Lodge 1984). In an attempt to investigate this phe¬ 
nomenon instrumentally using electroglottography (EGG), the same speaker was 
recorded producing a list of short sentences. Although not of direct relevance at 
the time of the experiment, the words back or work had been placed at the end 
of several of the sentences. Despite the lexical and syntactic simplicity of the sen¬ 
tences (e.g. She’ll look at it at work), the speaker exhibited a number of dysfluencies 
(pauses, false starts, truncations) when producing many of the sentences. This was 
most likely due to a considerable discrepancy between her naturally occurring 
patterns and the standard-like pronunciation the speaker considered appropriate 
to the formality of the recording situation. However, of direct interest to the dis¬ 
cussion here was the realisation of the final plosives in ‘back’ and ‘work’. The plo¬ 
sives were always released, but in approximately one third of cases the plosive was 
realised as an ejective. Figure 2a shows an example of an elective release, Figure 2b 
a pulmonically fuelled release. The oscillogram shows the EGG trace, which I will 
return to below. Approaching these patterns from a sociophonetic point of view, 
it is possible to treat the ejectives as being one part of the standard-like patterns 
being produced by this speaker in the context of a formal recording situation, per¬ 
haps again being a correlate of articulatory place enhancement, as Ogden (2009) 
has suggested. But even here, it is possible to propose that, although the sentences 
may represent structural identity from the analyst’s point of view, there is no guar¬ 
antee that the speaker is treating them this way. So, even if our speaker is produc¬ 
ing a sequence of sentences in a studio setting, it is not legitimate to state that 
observable differences in the realisation of final plosives in a series of sentences 
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Figure 2. EGG and spectrograms of (a) ejective vs. (b) pulmonically released plosives 
from sentence-final tokens of the word back from a Suffolk English speaker. 
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with final ‘work’ are necessarily structurally or contextually the same when she is 
producing them. In other words, she may be making recourse to different interac¬ 
tional strategies when producing what superficially look like two reproductions of 
the same expression, producing the phonetic details of floor-holding, say, in one 
case, the phonetic details appropriate to yielding the floor in another. 


3. Epiphenomenal ejectives and production mechanisms 

The conventional way of describing the production mechanism behind ejectives 
assumes a closed glottis, a raised velum, a supraglottal stricture of complete clo¬ 
sure (plosives) or close approximation (fricatives) and an upward movement of the 
larynx causing the supraglottal air pressure to rise. Catford’s (1977:79) schematic 
representation of this mechanism is shown in Figure 3. 



Figure 3. Schematic representation of the production mechanism behind an ejective 
(“glottalic pressure unphonated”) from Catford (1977:79). 

What might the production mechanism(s) be that are fuelling ejectives we have 
been describing in English? The articulatory and phonatory suggestions made in 
the works cited generally fail to provide details about exactly how ejectives are 
being produced. Ogden (2009:164) suggests that they may “involve a rearrange¬ 
ment in time of the constrictions needed to produce glottally reinforced voiceless 
plosives.” However, Wells (1982:261) states that “[a]n emphatic articulation of 
the glottal component will readily convert this into an ejective” without providing 
further details. It is likely that both Ogden and Wells are assuming the accepted 
method of ejective production outlined above. But doubt has been cast on this 
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account. In particular, Kingston (1985) shows using a digital implementation of 
Rothenberg’s aerodynamic model (Rothenberg 1968; Muller & Brown 1980) that 
larynx raising alone is not able to produce the necessary increase in supraglottal 
pressure to produce the types of ejective bursts he observes in languages such as 
Tigrinya. Instead, he suggests that additional articulators may be employed to 
reduce supraglottal cavity size, such as tongue root backing. 

However, in an attempt to find an adequate account of the production mecha¬ 
nism for epiphenomenal ejectives in German and as a consequence also ejectives 
in English, we must even cast doubt on the initiatory contribution of decreasing 
the size of the supraglottal cavity to increase intraoral pressure and fuel an ejective 
plosive release. 

In German, epiphenomenal ejectives are the product of a temporal overlap of 
a final plosive and junctural glottalisation, i.e. glottal stop or creak at vowel onset. 
Figure 4 compares (a) an epiphenomenal ejective release from weht ein ‘blows a’ 
with (b) the pulmonically fuelled release of a final pre-pausal plosive in mit ‘with’ 
from Simpson (2007). This paper looks at different ways in which both nasal and 
oral stops in German can be produced with releases fuelled by non-pulmonic 
airstream mechanisms. So, for instance, in nasal-plosive sequences such as that in 
in Kiel, we routinely find a weak, yet consistently present, click at the point of the 
apical release of the nasal. This click is an epiphenomenon produced following a 
double, apical-velar closure followed by the release of the frontmost (apical) clo¬ 
sure. A sufficient change in air pressure needed to give rise to the click is produced 
by a small change in the size of the intraoral cavity prior to apical release (Ohala 
1995). Likewise, in line with Ohala (1997), Simpson (2007) suggests that in the 
ejective release of plosives we find in an example such as that shown in Figure 4a, 
a change in supraglottal air pressure is brought about by vowel-to-vowel move¬ 
ment taking place during the double glottal and oral closure. However, there are 
two things that might lead us to question this interpretation. First, pressure change 
due to vowel-to-vowel movement predicts that we should find plosive releases 
fuelled by both glottalic egressive (ejectives) as well as ingressive (voiceless implo- 
sives). In the first case, intraoral pressure increases due to a vowel-to-vowel move¬ 
ment bringing about a reduction in the size of the supraglottal cavity, e.g. [a—i]. 
In the second case, intraoral pressure decreases due to an enlarging vowel-vowel 
movement, such as [i—a]. However, no voiceless implosive releases were found. 
Secondly, impressionistically, many such plosive releases seem to be intenser than 
might be expected from a lot of vowel-to-vowel movements, e.g. [e] to [a] in weht 
ein. Although these doubts are based primarily on auditory impression and visual 
interpretation of the acoustic record, it does seem worth speculating about other 
production mechanisms behind such ejectives. 
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Figure 4. Spectrograms and DFT sections of (a) ejective release of word-final plosive in 
weht (ein) ‘blows’ and (b) pulmonically released word-final and pre-pausal plosive in mit 
‘with’. Vertical arrows indicate location of plosive release (from Simpson 2007). 

The first account is that there is active movement of the larynx involved. However, 
this account is problematic as it implies that such ejectives are not epiphenom- 
enal, but actively produced, and the question of motivation arises, i.e. why would 
a speaker choose to actively raise the larynx in this context? An enhancement of 
the place of the articulation of the plosive in a burst which might otherwise be 
masked by glottal closure would be a possible motivation. Nevertheless, a sec¬ 
ond account seems more plausible since, on the one hand it explains the relative 
intensity of some release bursts, and at the same time the explanation remains 
epiphenomenal. This account assumes that air is still flowing through the glottis 
after the supraglottal closure has been made, but prior to the point of oral stop 
release the glottis is closed or configured for creak. The suggested mechanism is 
shown in Figure 5 using Catford’s (1977) method of schematisation. Following 
supraglottal stop closure, intraoral air pressure increases due to pulmonic airflow 
through the glottis. At some point prior to the release of supraglottal closure, the 
glottis closes or is configured for creak. When the oral closure is finally released, 
the burst is auditorily and acoustically an ejective, although the pressure build-up 
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is pulmonically fuelled and no active movement of the larynx or any other articu¬ 
lator has taken place. This account is still only informed speculation and awaits 
confirmation from the results of intraoral pressure measurements in combination 
with transillumination of the glottis which are planned beyond this study. 
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Figure 5. Representation of production mechanism driving an epiphenomenal ejective 
release using Catford’s (1977) schematisation method. 


4. English ejectives revisited 

Finding an epiphenomenal account of ejectives in German that does not involve 
active movement of the larynx throws a different light on how ejectives in English 
and other languages might be being produced. It might also lead us to expect that 
ejectives fulfilling different functions in the same language may be the product of 
different mechanisms. 

Ogden’s (2009) suggestion that the temporal realignment of the articula¬ 
tory and phonatory components of glottally reinforced plosives fits well with the 
account of epiphenomenal ejectives in German since it would imply that glottal 
closure is synchronised with plosive release. However, what is not made explicit 
in Ogden’s account is exactly how intraoral pressure build-up would occur. This 
is however, accounted for if we assume that during the first part of stop closure, 
the glottis would still be open allowing an initial pulmonic airstream to flow into 
the supraglottal cavity. 

Two further observations of patterns in English and German support this 
account. The first observation is negative: data from both languages have yet to 
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provide any evidence of ejective fricatives. The epiphenomenal account predicts 
this. It implies a pulmonically driven intraoral pressure build-up prior to glottal 
closure and finally oral release of stop closure. A similar sequence of glottal events 
synchronised with the stricture of close approximation of a fricative will produce 
pulmonically fuelled friction followed by its cessation once glottal closure is made. 
Interestingly, final ejective fricatives would also appear to be absent in English, as 
well (Ogden 2009). 

A second piece of evidence suggesting a pulmonically fuelled pressure build¬ 
up is the data from Suffolk English presented above. In Figure 2 the spectrogram 
is aligned with the EGG signal. What one might have expected from the EGG 
trace is evidence of differences between the two plosive types prior to stop clo¬ 
sure. However, this was not the case. Glottal activity observed from the EGG sig¬ 
nal showed no obvious differences for the ejective or the aspirated stop releases. 
Again, if we assume that there is a pulmonically driven build-up of intraoral pres¬ 
sure during the initial phase of the plosive, the only difference between the two 
plosives would reside in whether the glottis was closed or open on release. 

Although it is outside the remit of this paper, it is worth considering to what 
extent languages with ejectives as part of their regular phonological systems may 
also employ a similar mechanism. Indeed, in Rothenberg’s aerodynamic model 
employed by Kingston (1985) to model various aspects of ejective production 
that was mentioned earlier, one set of model configurations employs a constant 
glottal flow to raise sufficient pressure for the ejective burst, i.e. it does not rely on 
the reduction in the size of the supraglottal cavity alone to produce the required 
change in air pressure. Furthermore, the presence of perseverative voicing well 
into the stop closure phase of all plosive types including ejectives in Georgian 
(Wysocki 2004; Grawunder et al. 2010) implies that at least part of the pressure 
build-up in some ejectives is pulmonically fuelled. 


5. Discussion 

Unlike epiphenomenal ejectives in German, ejectives are still an elusive feature 
in many varieties of English and for many speakers, as is evidenced by their rela¬ 
tive paucity in the data set from the first series of The Office. Despite being able 
to coarsely describe some of the linguistic and interactional contexts in which 
they occur, predicting their occurrence for a particular speaker in a particular 
context is far from straightforward, and it remains a challenge to see whether 
it will be possible to provide a chronologically ordered sociophonetic analysis 
of the regional spread of ejectives through English. At present this is a daunting 
task. Despite there being several acoustic databases of English covering different 
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speakers of both sexes from different regions and social backgrounds spanning a 
number of decades, even annotated databases do not contain an adequate level of 
transcriptional detail to reliably analyse such features as the details of stop release. 
Annotated databases on the whole use a limited set of phonetic-phonological 
labels which allow the analyst to temporally locate tokens of particular linguis¬ 
tic and phonological categories, but provide unsystematic phonetic information, 
extremely coarse with respect to some details, more differentiated with regard 
to others. The annotations of the Kiel Corpora of Read and Spontaneous Speech 
(Simpson et al. 1997) provide good examples of this. Due to theoretical inter¬ 
ests at the time of creating the labeled database, aspects of junctural glottalisation 
and globalised reflexes of fortis and lenis plosives were recorded in some detail. 
However, other systematic details, such as stop releases fuelled by velaric or glot- 
talic airstream mechanisms are merely subsumed under a general annotation of 
release. Similarly, annotated databases of English, such as the phonetically labeled 
sections of the British National Corpus (Coleman et al. 2011), IViE (Grabe et al. 
1998) or DiVyS (Nolan et al. 2009), do not consistently contain direct information 
about ejectives, although given the spectral characteristics of ejectives (see above), 
a semi-automatic identification of annotated plosive releases should be possible. 

Nevertheless, watching the development of ejectives in English is of particular 
sociophonetic interest. Sociophonetic variation often involves gradual changes that 
can be plotted along a single dimension, e.g. changes in vowel quality (e.g. Labov 
et al. 2006) or consonantal stricture (e.g. Cravens & Giannelli 1995). Alternatively, 
variation may arise from the import of a sound from another variety (e.g. Milroy 
et al. 1994). On the surface, ejectives in English do not fit neatly into either of 
these categories. Although now apparently present in many different varieties of 
British English at least, it is not clear whether any of these varieties can be seen 
as a source. It seems more likely that an internal source is responsible, one which 
perhaps involves one of the possible outcomes of the different temporal align¬ 
ment of the glottal and articulatory components of (pre-)glottalised plosives. It 
has therefore been an important part of this paper to discuss possible production 
mechanisms behind ejectives in English, working backwards from considerations 
about the highly predictable epiphenomenal ejectives in German. Presumably, we 
must predict that speakers will produce ejectives in English in at least two different 
ways, one in which pulmonic airflow leads to a build-up of intraoral pressure, the 
other in which true glottalic initiation is used, using larynx-raising to compress 
the air trapped in the supraglottal cavity. From the point of view of analysing how 
sound patterns are perceived, reinterpreted phonatorily and articulatorily, and 
propagated by speakers throughout a community, ejectives represent an intriguing 
case. Instead of proposing a misinterpretation of the acoustic patterns, as Ohala 
has proposed as a possible source of certain sound changes (e.g. Ohala 1974,1979; 
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Ohala & Busa 1995), the glottal and articulatory components which can produce 
potentially identical acoustic patterns and auditory impressions of an ‘elective’ can 
be genuinely ambiguous. And indeed, there is no reason why there should not be 
intra- as well as interspeaker variability in the production of ejectives performing 
different functions. 

Much of what has been said about the possible production mechanisms behind 
ejectives has been speculation informed by the acoustic record and impressionis¬ 
tic observation and remains to be substantiated by instrumental investigation, in 
particular using a combination of transillumination and air pressure measurement 
to examine and compare ejective production in a range of languages and different 
linguistic and interactional contexts. 

Finally, I have kept away from any discussion of using whether ejective’ is an 
appropriate term, whether it would be appropriate to use modifiers such as ‘stiff’ 
or ‘slack’, or whether some of the examples we have looked at should be treated as 
complex segment types. Instead, I have tried to concentrate on examining possible 
production mechanisms and functions of elements which are unified by giving rise 
to similar auditory impressions and acoustic records. 
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172-173,183 

middle-class 19,25-26, 
59-60, 62-63, 65, 71, 79, 
83-84, 86-88 

lower working class 27, 62 
social class 5, 9, 26, 60, 65, 
151,159,172,183 
working class 25-27, 59-60, 
62-63, 64-66, 69, 71-74, 
79, 84-87, 91 
click 197 

closure 101-102,109,111-112, 
115,192,120,125-126,132,150, 
159,192,197-200 
alveolar closure 125-126,132 
apical-velar closure 197 
bilabial closure 111-112 
coronal closure 112 
glottal closure 115,192, 
198-200 

oral closure 197 
stop closure 102,150,159, 
199, 200 

supraglottal closure 198 
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cluster 97-105,107-109,112, 
114-118,121-122,125-127, 

130,132 

word-final clusters 97-98, 
100-101,108,122 
coalescence 102,122-125 
coda 34, 36, 59-60, 62, 64, 66, 

73- 74, 82, 91, 99,117,130,144, 
149,151-152 

cohesion 4, 35, 50-51 
internal cohesion 4, 35 
syntactic cohesion 50-51 
community 3-4, 6, 8,17-19, 
21-22, 24-25, 28, 32, 59-60, 
68-70, 73-74, 86-89, 92, 
138-141,156-158,161,163-164, 
173-174,176,178,182,184, 201 
linguistic community 4, 32, 
139-140,156 

social community 8,140 
speech community 3,17-18, 
25, 28, 70, 86-87,157, 161, 
163-164 

compensation 87 

perceptual compensation 87 
competence 4,32,140,153,161, 
174,184 

compound 108,115 
Connected Speech Processes 
(CSPs) 7, 97, 99-100,125, 
132,135 

consonant 5, 7,19, 32,34-36, 
41-45, 49-51, 60, 62, 66-69, 

74- 75, 81, 97-112,114-122, 

124-127,129,132,142-144, 
146-149,151-153,155, 

159-161,189 

consonant class 49,155 
consonant 

strengthening 148 
consonant type 41-42 
Italian consonant 
system 142 
latent consonant 50 
linking consonant 35, 41 
conspiracy 160,167 
contact 3, 4, 6,10,19, 28, 
66-70, 86, 91,167,178 
dialect contact 67-69 
direct contact 68, 70 
indirect contact 68-70, 86 


continuum 6, 60, 62-63, 65, 
70 - 74 , 79 , 84-85, 87, 89, 
100-101,105,107,112,122, 

129,140 

rhotic-derhotic continuum 
6, 63, 65, 70-71, 73 - 74 , 

79 , 89 

social-gender continuum 62 
control 8, 24, 89,127-128, 
154-156,159,174 

conversation 10, 34, 36-37,127, 
152,157,192 
free/spontaneous 
conversation 
with peers 34 
guided one-to-one 
conversation 34 
see also interaction 
cophonation 7,125 
corpus 4-5, 7,11, 31-33,35-52, 
59-60, 62-66, 71, 79, 81, 83, 
85, 99,101, 201 
corpus linguistics 12, 32-33 
creaky see voice quality 
creole 21 

CSPs see Connected Speech 
Processes 

culture 137,159,175 
family culture 175 
group culture 175 
cursus language 50 

D 

Dalmatian see dialect 
datum 31-32 

de-affrication 146-147,153-154 
deletion 6-7, 71, 97-99,102, 
107-112,114,116,118,121-122, 

125-130,143,147-148,152,154, 
159-160 

categorical deletion 116,128 
coronal stops deletion 98 
derhoticisation 5-6,59-71, 
74-75, 78-79, 81-83, 85-86, 91 
detail 2,10-11, 89, 97,100,102, 
120,126-128,131,139,146,150, 
152,159-170,184,196, 201 
phonetic detail or 
fine phonetic detail 
2,10, 98,100,102,120, 

126-128,139,146,150,152, 
159,170,184,196 


devoicing 99,118,122,131 
dialect 8,17,19-20, 24-27,32, 
60, 62, 66-69, 73, 98,108,112, 
116,126,138,140,142-144, 
147-148,151,163,167,171, 
175-176,178-179,183,190 
Dalmatian dialect 183 
Florentine dialect 142 
Franco-proven<;al 
dialects 183 
Glaswegian dialect 62 
Italian Central dialects 148 
Italian Northern dialects 143 
Italian Southern 
dialects 143,148 
New York City dialect 26 
Quebecois dialect 24 
southern US dialects 108 
Tuscan dialect 142 
York dialect 112 
see also contact 

dialectology 2, 7,138,141,160, 
172,177,183 

historical dialectology 2 
traditional dialectology 
7,138,160 

urban dialectology 172 
digital preservation 10 
diphthong 8-9,61-62, 

169-170,175,177-179,181,183 
diphthongal movements 181 
Phlegrean diphthongs 
9,169,178,183 

diphtongization 9,178,183-184 
Adriatic 

diphthongization 178 
spontaneous 

diphthongization 
9,183-184 

distribution 4-5, 20,31-32, 35, 
37-46, 48-49, 51-52, 63-64, 
82, 97,101,103-104,130,143, 
148,169,176-177,179-180, 

183,189-191 

lexical distribution 143,179-180 
Mandelbrot- Zipf 
distribution 38 
power-law distribution 4,31, 
35 , 38-39 

duration 73-75,109,111, 
180-181 
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EAT see Edinburgh 
Articulation Test 
Edinburgh Articulation Test 
(EAT) 61, 92,143,153 
education 44, 47-49,137, 
158-160,163,174-175 
education level 5, 35, 41, 44, 
46-49, 51,160 

EGG see electroglottography 
egressive 197 
ejective 10,11,126,189-202 
electroglottography (EGG) 

195, 200 

electromagnetic articulography 
(EMA) 111,130 
EMA see electromagnetic 
articulography 
emphasis 4, 89,173,193 
emphatic word 182 
English 3, 5-7,10-11, 25, 28, 
59 - 63 , 65-71, 73, 75, 82-83, 
86-91, 97-99,102,108,111, 
114,116,118-120,124,131-132, 
151,158,163,172-173,189-193, 
195-197,199-201 
American English 

69, 87-88,108,131,163 
British English 7,10, 73, 97, 
99,102,111,114,116,158, 
190, 201 

East Anglian 131 
English English 60, 66-67, 
69-70, 73 , 83 , 9 i 
Highland English 62 
London English 67-69, 

86,168 

Scottish English 5, 59-63, 
67, 69-70, 82, 86-89, 
91-92,191-192 
Standard Scottish English 
(SSE) 60, 62, 69 
Southern English 60, 66 
Suffolk English 131,193, 

195, 200 

Tyneside English 192 
ethnicity 26,28 

Jewish ethnicity 27 
Exemplar Theory 1, 4, 32, 89, 
97,162 

Exemplum 31 

explicitness 100-101,106,112, 
114,122,125-127,131 


F 

Fi see formant 
F2 see formant 
F3 see formant 
F4 see formant 
finality 10,192 

Firthian Prosodic Analysis 130 
flapping 131 
Florentine see dialect 
focus 181-182 
formant 27, 74-75, 78-79, 
81-82, 87,101,120 
Fi or first formant 26, 67, 75 
¥2 or second formant 

26-27, 67, 75, 78-79, 81,151 
F3 or third formant 74-75, 
78-79, 81, 87 
F4 87 

formant energy 78, 81 
Franco-proven^al see dialect 
French 3-5, 24, 28,31-36, 
38-39, 44, 49-51,172,174 
frequency 4-5, 20, 31-32, 
34-46, 48-52, 74 , 76 - 77 , 79 , 
101,129,156,160,192 
acoustic frequency or 
frequency range or 
frequency region 
74 , 79 , 87 

fricative 41, 75,106,109-111, 
154-155,159,189,196, 200 
semifricative 159 
sibilant fricative 41,110 
fronting 19, 26-27, 66-67 
th-/dh-fronting 66-67 
functionalism 3 
future marker 17, 21-22 

G 

gemination 142-143,148,151 
gender 5, 9, 27, 34-35, 62, 65, 
84,129,148,151 
generative 31, 34, 50 
post-generative 34,50 
Georgian 200 
German 3,10, 27,160,172, 
189-191,197,199-201 
gesture 70-72, 74, 81-82, 
84-86, 88,110-112,116-117, 
119,121,125-126,128-130 
raising gesture 81-82 
residual gesture 112,119,129 
retraction gesture 81 


tongue root gesture 81 
tongue tip gesture 82, 86 
velar gesture 112 
gestural asynchrony 81-82 
glide 20,110,123 
glottal 11, 61, 74-75, 86,103, 

109.115- 118,121,127,131,190, 
192-193,195-202 

glottal stop see stop 
glottalisation/glottalization 

98.102.112.115- 118,123,131, 
190,197, 201 

junctural glottalisation 
197, 201 

gorgia toscana 8,143,146,155, 
158,161,163,167 

gradience 118-119,128,130,132 
Greek 25,90 

H 

h aspire 32 

I 

identity 45, 62, 65,144,158, 

163 ,195 

Scottish identity 62 
social identity 158 
idiolect 3,18,140 
imitation 6 
implosive 197 

index 8, 69,137-142,144,146, 
152,155-156,158-163 
sociophonetic index 8,137, 
139-142,144,152,155-156, 
158-159,161-163 
indexicality 89, 92, 98-99, 
140-141 

social indexicality 98-99 
indicator 116,119,126-127,163 
infinitive 143,152,180 
oxytone infinitives 
146,152-154,161,167 
ingressive 197 
Intangible Cultural Heritage 
10,170,184 

interaction 5, 7,10,18, 69, 90, 
92,101,114,125,127-130,132, 
175,192-193 

interactional 2,10,126-127, 
189,192-193 

interview 24, 67, 99,127, 

170,174 
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sociolinguistic interviews 
99 ,127 

ipercorrettismo 160 
Italian 8, 25, 27-28,137-139, 
141-144,147-148,150-152, 
154-155,157,159-161,164, 

172 ,177 

Standard Italian 142-143, 
152,155,172 

Tuscan Italian 137,139,141, 
148,167 
see also dialect 

L 

labialisation 107 
lateral 112,144,151-152,156, 
158,167 

length 116,119,142-143, 

149,172 

lengthening 82,142-143, 

149,181 

lengthened 107,111,116,119, 
122,124,126,149 
pre-pausal lengthening 181 
vowel lengthening 142 
lenition 61,102,105-109, 
111-112,114,116,124-126,131, 
137,143,160 
lexicalization 153 
Lexical Phonology 7, 98, 

109,130 

liaison 4-5,12, 31-32, 34-54 
liaison environment 35-36 
linguistic geography 2, 7 
liquid 109,110 
loudness 180-181 
logarithmic scale 37 

M 

map-task 184 

marker 17, 21-22, 34,148,158, 
163-164 

media 6, 66-70, 91-92,163 
broadcast media 6, 66-67, 
70, 92 

Glasgow Media Project 67 
media influence 67-70, 91 
merger 17, 22-23, 61, 74, 
150-151 

near-merger 150 
metaphony 177-178 


middle-class see class 
mimicry 85 
mnesic see storage 
model 1, 4, 9, 24,31-33, 39, 

62, 67-68, 89, 91, 97-98,124, 

128.130- 132,137,139,141,144, 
154,161-162,172-173,175,184, 
197, 200 

exemplarist or 

exemplar model 39 
‘hybrid’ model 89 
probabilistic or 

stochastic model 32 
regression model 67 
Rothenberg s aerodynamic 
model 197,200 
usage-based model 1, 4,12, 
52, 54 

morphophonology 130 
N 

nasal 41, 44,110,112,117,119, 
124,149,197 
network 158,167,175 
non-rhoticity see rhoticity 
norm 9, 21, 62-63, 67,127, 
158-159,175, 202 
covert norm 158 
overt norm 158 

O 

obstruents 102,109,142 
onset 34, 66, 73, 91,151,191,197 
oral archive see archive 

P 

palatalization 144 
parent 4,17,19-22, 24-26 
English speaking parents 25 
parental language or speech 
or system 3,19, 21, 23 
pause 10,105, no, 115,117,126, 
181-182,191-192 
floor-holding pauses 10,192 
perception 1, 6, 52, 73, 85, 89, 

92.124.128.130- 131,140-141, 
150,161 

PFC see Phonologie du 
Fran<;ais Contemporain 
pharyngeal 67, 75, 79 


pharyngealization/ 
pharyngealisation 
62-63, 75, 81-82 
pharyngealized/ 

pharyngealised 62,72, 
75 , 77-78 

Phonologie du Fran<;ais 

Contemporain (PFC) 4,12, 
31, 33-54 

phonologisation 129 
pidgin 21 
pitch 180-181 

plosive 105,109,146,159-160, 
189,191-193,195,197-201 
Polish 25 

postalveolar 61-63, 66, 73 
postvocalic 60-61, 63, 65-68, 
72-74, 81-83, 85, 88-89, 91, 
101,143,146-147 
power-law 4, 31,35, 37-39 
pressure 3,189,196-202 
intraoral pressure 189,197, 
199-201 

supraglottal pressure 197 
prestige 8, 62-63,140, 142,156, 
158-159,168 

covert prestige 62-63,168 
overt prestige 159 
prestigious 62,157-160 
prosody 131 

prosodic group 50 

Q 

quality 67, 73-74,156,161, 201 
vowel quality 74,156, 201 
questionnaire 67 ,184 

R 

rafforzamento or raddoppiamento 
fonosintattico 143,146,148 
raising 19, 25-26, 81-82, 85-87, 
112,144,197, 201 
see also gesture 
rate see speech rate 

80, 83,100,102,107,109,114, 
126-127,130 

reading 34, 61, 63, 68-69,193 
text reading 34 
word list reading 34, 68, 

69 ,193 

real time 9-10, 26, 91,170 
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reduction 17, 74-75, 78,102, 
108,131,159,168,197,200 
amplitude or energy 
reduction 74-75,78 
cluster reduction 102,108 
release 102-104,106,109,112, 
117,125,192,195,197-201 
inaudible release 102-104 
plosive release 197-199 
silent-released 102 
strong release 102 
unreleased 102-105,112 
weak release 102 
repertoire 8,18, 50,139,142 
representation 1, 3,12, 20, 47, 
50, 60, 69, 80, 86-89, 9i> 99) 
109,128,139-141,147,176-177, 
196,199 

abstract representation 
50,139 

acoustic representation 70 
articulatory 

representation 88 
autosegmental 

representation 147 
cognitive representation 1 
mental representation 
12, 59-60, 87, 89 
phonetic representation 
70, 79) 88,177 
phonological 

representation 3, 89,141 
psychoacoustic 

representation 79 
retroflexion 87 
rhotacism 144 
rhotic 5-6, 60-63, 65-66, 68, 
70-71, 73-75) 78-79) 82-87, 
89) 91) 99) 152 

rhotic-derhotic continuum 
see continuum 

rhoticity 61-63, 65-67, 70, 75, 
79, 82-83, 85-86, 88-89, 91 
non-rhoticity 62,65-67, 

70, 91 

Romanian 131 

rules 12,32, 40, 97, 99-100, 

105,109,128-129,131 
categorical rules 99,127 
variable rules 97, 99-100,135 
Russian 151 


S 

salience 87,157,163-164 
sandhi 143,148 
schwa 32, 34,125 
Scots 60, 62, 66, 92 
sex 126,168,174,183 
sibilant see fricative 
sign 139 

social class see class 
sonorant 112,142-143,149-150 
sound archives see archive 
speaker-hearer chain 88 
speaker-hearer triangle 
87-88, 91 

speech rate see rate 
speech style see style 
speech archive see archive 
spelling 34 
spike 104,159 
spirantization 143,148,155 
SSE see English 
stance 28,69 

stereotype 89-90,149,158,161, 
163-164 

stigma 8,158,164 
stop 6-7, 41, 44, 61, 86, 98-107, 
109-111,115-118,120-121, 
124-127,130-131,143,148,150, 
155) 159-160,191,195,197-201 
alveolar stop 41,44,102,120 
coronal stop 6-7, 98-99, 
105,107,116 

glottal stop 61, 86,115,117, 
127) 197 

word-final stop 6-7, 98, 
100-105, U5) 118,124-127, 
130-132,191 

storage 4-5,12,32, 40, 50 
mnesic storage 50 
stress 21-22,148-149,178, 
180-181 

stress clash 149 
stressed 62, 65, 73, 82-83, 
107,114,142,148-149,172, 
177-178,191 

unstressed 68, 82-83, U4) 
142,147-148,152 
stricture 196,200-201 
style 5-6, 8, 31, 52, 62, 68, 81, 
142,156,158,163,169-170, 

174) 183 


formal style 62,156,174 
speech style 5-6, 8, 68, 81, 
169-170,183 

stylistic analysis 183-184 
stylistic shift 63 
sub-standard 172 
syllable 26,34, 65, 73-74, 
82-83,142,144,149,151-152, 
154,161,175-178,191 
syllabification 34 
symbolon 90 

T 

tap 60-61, 63, 72-74, 76, 83, 85 
target undershoot 108, no, 117 
timing 79, 81-83, 85-86,112 
gestural timing 79, 81, 85 
tongue 6, 60, 64, 70, 79-87, 
112,125,197 

tongue bunching 85, 87 
tongue configuration 
79-80, 83, 85-86 
tongue movement 64, 80 
tongue shape 80-81, 83 
see also gesture 

transcription 5-6,33-34, 64, 
70-72, 74, 81, 88, 99,103 
auditory transcription 
64, 70-72, 74, 81, 88 
transillumination 11,199, 202 
trill 60-61, 74, 76 
truncation 32,143,152,195 
turn-finality 192 
turn-holding 193 
turn-taking 192 
turn-transition points 127 
Tuscan see dialect 
Tyrrhenian-Adriatic 
corridor 177 

U 

Ultrasound Tongue Imaging 
(UTI) 6, 60, 70, 79-82, 
84-87 
undershoot 

see target undershoot 
UTI see Ultrasound Tongue 
Imaging 

uvular 24-25, 71-72, 74-75 
uvularization 75 
uvularized 72, 75, 77 
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V 

variable rule see rule 
variation 1-12,17, 28,31-32, 
34-35, 48-50, 52, 59-61, 64, 
67, 69-71, 73-74, 81, 86-89, 
91-92, 98,108,124,127,131, 
137-142,144-146,149,151, 
153-154, 157, 161-162,164, 
172-175,179,183-184, 
191-192, 201 

diatopic variation 34,161 
individual variation 
8 , 17, 179 

intra-speaker variation 183 
intratextual variation 183 
phonological variation 
3i, 89 

social variation 9, 32, 69 
velarization 8,144,146, 
151-156,158,160 


/-velarization 8,144,146, 
151-156,158,160 
velum 112,196 
vocalisation/vocalization 
62, 66, 71,109,112 
/-vocalisation 66,109,112 
voice quality 95 

creaky voice 112,115,119 
see also quality 
voicing 75, 78, 81-82, 85-86, 
102,118,122,124-125,150, 

159, 200 
s-voicing 159 

vowel 9,19-20, 23, 25-27, 34, 
36, 51, 62-64, 66-68, 71-75, 
77-78, 81, 83-84, 99,101-103, 
107,109-110,114,116-117,124, 
127,142-144,147-149,151-152, 
156,160-161,172,176-183,191, 
193,197, 201 

central-low vowel 178 


front mid-high vowel 179 
Italian vowel system 142 
mid vowels 177,183 
pharygealised/uvularised 
vowel 62 

plain vowels 62, 68, 72, 
74-75 

vowel lengthening 142 
vowel raising 144 
vowel tracks 74 

W 

weakening 79, 81, 83, 91, 
105-106,146-147,161 
wordlist 62-63, 65, 67, 69, 

71, 75 

working class see class 
Y 

Yiddish 25-26 



